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Babiuette 


RINCE JACK kissed her hand, and Bob- | 


| black eyes. 


. inette was assuming a look of reproof lined 
with a smile (if Milton tailored the clouds I 
suppose I may ‘‘dress-make” a look), when 
what should she see but her fairy godmother! 

But first, you should know that some weeks 
before, as Bobinette Berlops nibbled at her 
breakfast, she heard a sharp little rap at the 
door; and before one could say ‘‘ Come in” her 
fairy godmother whisked through the keyhole. 

“Good -morning, godmother,” said Bobin- 
ette, in that tone which means—“ Why in the 
world did you come ?” 

** Morning,” returned her godmother, resting 
herself on her crutch ; ‘and I hope, Bobinette, 
that you have properly reflected on your seri- 
ous position,” 

“Eh?” said Bobinette. 

“For my part,” continued the fairy, “I am 
positively shocked when I reflect that this is 
your twentieth birthday.” % 
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** Why ?” asked Bobinette, opening her large 


“Why!” echoed her godmother. ‘Hear 
her! Could she be more serene if she had 
lived several hundred years ago, when girls had 
| only to keep a sharp look-out at the windows 
till the Fairy Prince rode in at the castle gate. 
Bobinette, you need waking up. Reflect, my 
child! This is New York, where, if the Fairy 
Prince does not come after the marriageable 
damsel, the damsel must go after him. Twen- 
ty years old! Good Heavens, Bobinette! Sup- 
pose you should meet Mrs, Grundy without so 
much as an engagement ring about you. How 
|long before she would transform you into an 
old maid !” 

‘But what can I do?” bleated Bobinette, 
wiping away two tears with her napkin. 

“T am here to tell you that,” returned the 
fairy godmother, promptly; ‘‘and you will do 
| well to listen with attention, for the modern 
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young woman must bustle about “i es ite 
her wits in her hand. 
difficulties. First, 
Prince.” 


She is beset by many 


** And how am I to know him, godmother ?” 


inquired Bobinette, much interested. 

‘* By his money, child; by his money. When 
you see a man with a house in town and one in 
the country, that is your Fairy Prince; but be- 
ware how you look and laugh with a man be- 
fore you have weighed his purse. Many a 
nineteenth-century girl in this way has Fallen 
In Love.” 

Bobinette tossed her head, and smiled in de- 
rision. 

** You will then set your cap for him,” pur- 
sued her godmother; ‘‘ but remember! this 
is an operation which requires the nicest dis- 
crimination. The art, Bobinette, of setting 
your cap is so to set it that it shall glint in 
your Prince’s eyes till he shall catch himself 


ing, and smoking, and posting his ledger, and 
talking about the attraction of gravitation, and 
whatever else has least to do with it. While, 
mark, Bobinette, it shall be so set that the rest 
of the world shall not discern in it the slightest 
tip north, south, east, or west, but shall see it 
resting fair and maidenly on your head, rather 
hiding from your eyes any stray 
that may meet you as you walk. It is a diffi- 
cult and delicate art, my Bobinette !”” 

“ Difficult indeed!” sighed Bobinette. 

“Por your wardrobe.” 

* Ah!” murmured Bobinette, ‘‘ unless you 
ean make coaches out of pumpkins, and robes 
in a twist of your crutch—” 


Par Fe 


she must jind her Fairy 


emotion, 


admiration | 
| blush from that too earnest gaze, 


| of a very different sort ; 


crutch would bring her. 
| " 
| done ? 
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“ Child!” fiiemned the fairy, with dignit 
‘the pumpkin-coach days are indeed gon ‘ 
but”—turning and seizing on the father 
mother Berlops—‘‘ with proper management’ 
(squeezing them both hard), “we can fit 
our nineteenth-century princess yet,” releasing 
the parental Berlops, both quite purple, whik 
before Bobinette stood a tall, well packed Sar; 
toga trunk. 

“Dearest godmother, how shall I 
you?” cried Bobinette, in a rapture. 

**My Bobinette,” returned the fairy, wit 
in all things conduct yourself like 
business girl. Proceed with caution, remen 
bering that in these days Fairy Princes are 
easily startled as antelopes 
advised of their own value. 


, and much too we 

Observe, also, t} 
you are to run down your game under an e!| 
orate pretense of not kitowing its whereabouts 


and, wherever you go, forget. not to say tl! 


| you are down in your Uncle Jupiter's will 
thinking about it when he is eating, and walk- | 


seventy thousand dollars !” 

* But that is not true, godmother,” 

sobinette, innocently. 

‘**Did I say that it was, Miss ?” snapped h 
godmother, coloring through her wrinkles; “but 
it is a charm that will stop the mouth of a ni 
teenth-century lion; and now go, my Bobinett: 
and look well after your trunk.” 

To come back now to our begitining. Bo! 
inette blushing, and looking 


observ« 


away to hide tl 
a gaz 
in fact, 


met 
a furious look, 
from the small, twinkling eyes of her fairy go 
mother, hobbling toward her as fast as ™ 
What had Bobinett: 
She could not have told you herself; 
but though she cleared her throat, 
and held up her head, and tried to 
look at her godmother with smiling 
confidence, her heart beat as if it 
would burst out of her white bo- 
som, and her cheeks grew distress 
fully red. She felt instinctivels 
that she must account for her tall 
friend before her godmother open 
ed her mouth. 
**Godmother,” she said, trem- 
blingly, ‘‘ this is Prince Jack.” 
‘*Humph!” said the fairy; 
and (I suppose you know that she 
dated from the days of Cinderella, 
and had old-fashioned ideas of 
politeness) she made Prince Jack 
a courtesy — prodigious for 
small a body. Then, “ My dear,” 
she observed, her smalleyes twink- 
ling maliciously, ‘‘if you knew 
any thing of the world you would 
understand that a handsome young 
fellow can find better amusement 
than dancing attendance on bread- 
and-butter chits like you. No 
doubt Prince Jack was dying an 
hour ago to get away.” And 
with another of those astonishing 


sO 





courtesies she tucked Bobinette’s reluctant lit- 
tle hand under her arm and hurried her off. 

‘* A fine business you have made of it, Miss,” 
commenced the fairy, scornfully ; ‘‘ you and your 
Prince Jack !” 

‘* But what have I done, godmother ?” asked 
Bobinette; and distressful tears. began to roll 
down her cheeks, ‘Could I find a finer Fairy 
Prince than Prince Jack? He has—” 

‘‘How much money?” broke iu the fairy, 
sharply. 

Bobinette looked aghast. 
—godmother.” 

“T should think not!” cried the fairy, jump- 
ing up, and, in her excitement, flourishing her 
crutch uncomfortably near Bobinette’s nose. 
“And pray, miss, how did I tell you you were 
to know your Fairy Prince? By his fine blue 

Eh—was that it? By his handsome 
Was that what I between each 
question flourishing her crutch in a way to 
keep Bobinette winking and backing. ‘‘ By 
the times he squeezed your hand, and the way 
he combed his hair? Was that it, Bobinette ?” 

**No, no,” answered Bobinette, scared, and 
bursting into sobs in the corner, into which 
the old woman had driven her. ‘By his 
m-m-money, godmother. I did—did—didn’t 
know-w-w, godmother.” 

“Say I fell in lo-lo-ve, love, godmother,” 
mimicked the old woman. 

‘*Why not, godmother ? 
daciously. 

‘*Why not!” cried her godmother, shrilly. 
‘*Would you like to know what becomes of 
girls who fall in love? They live,” sinking her 
voice, ‘* at the east side of the town, Bobinette ; 
and in Harlem, and in the country. They have 
ten children, and do all the family sewing. 
They lose their color, and get thin, and wear 
one bonnet three winters running; or they live 


* T—don’t—know 


eyes ? 


leg ? said ?” 


” 


she answered, au- 
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in lodgings, and drink hay tea, and fight the 
landlady, and wear dyed silks.” 

Bobinette shuddered, but hearing between 
her godmother’s words the waltz beat outside, 
began also to tap out the time with her slipper. 

‘*No more balls, then,” 
mother, shrewdly watching her. 


pursued her god- 
**The satin 
slippers are laid away to be looked at, and the 
ball-dresses are cut up into toilet cushions!” 

Tum ti tum; ti, tum, tum, tum, tum, tam! 
That was the music which came floating pleas- 
antly into the musty little cloak-room, Bob- 
inette looked longingly at the door. 

** My love, your arm,” said the fairy. 

Tum, tum, tum, beat the music, to which 
magnificent princesses went whirling about with 
gorgeous princes, while Bobinette walked uj 
the room, with her little brown godmother; her 
heart aching a little for Prince Jack, who fol- 
lowed her with reproachful eyes, but not aching 
so very hard because she heard the young men 
say, as she went by, ‘‘Oh! what a pretty girl!” 
Just then her godmother pinched her arm. 

‘“*My dear, there is your Fairy Prince.” 

‘* Where?” asked Bobinette, eagerly, for at 
first she could not see him; but presently she 
spied a little old man, lean, brown, and wrink- 
led, in snuff-colored clothes, sitting on a velvet 
sofa between two beautiful young ladies, while 
two more stood before him with fans and bou- 
quets to divert him. 

“That!” exclaimed Bobinette. “Why, he 
looks like a monkey, and he is old enough to 
be my father.” 

‘*Stuff!” said her godmother. ‘‘ He owns 
blocks of houses, and the finest horses in the 
city!” 

Bobinette pouted and turned her head away. 

““Very remarkable,” thought the Fairy 
Prince, who had been watching her from his 
sofa. “I never saw a woman do that before. 
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They all smile in my eyes till I wink again.” | 


So he went over to the fairy godmother and 
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made her a bow, and the fairy made him a great | 


courtesy, and said, sweetly, ‘ Bobinette, my 
dear!” And Bobinette was obliged to face 
about; but she was so vexed that she would 
not say a word. 


Then the Fairy Prince, who was nearly talked | such shoulders ?” 


ing sight, there was Prince Jack behind 
orange-tree. 
“* How good of you to come!” he said, soft}, 
“I think it was very bad,” answered B 5 
inette, with a pert toss, saying in her hear: 
“Why, oh! why, should a fairy prince with. 


an 


| Out any money sport such a mustache and hay: 


to death, thought to himself, ‘‘ This Bobinette | 


is not only peculiar, she is admirable.” 


And | 


he said aloud, ‘‘ Charming Bobinette, will you | 


take my arm?” 


Bobinette put up her lip, but | 


the fairy whispered, ‘‘ If you don’t you shall go | 


Then Bobinette took the 
snuff-colored arm and they walked solemnly 


home to-morrow.” 


about ; and Bobinette was still more angry, and | 


still silent; and the Fairy Prince thought that 
she grew more charming every moment. 


wretched sight, went home and wrote Bobinette 
a little note, in which he said: 

“Dear Bostnetre,—Don't marry that snuffy old 
ogre, at least till yon have once more met in the con- 
servatory your distracted Jack. 

“Hour, ten a.m. Place, conservatory.” 

That evening, when Bobinette opened her 
ribbon box, she found the note there. 

** Alas!” said Bobinette, “‘ what is a poor 
girl to do? Godmother declares that Prince 
Jack is a beggar, and Prince Jack calls her 
Fairy Prince an ogre. 
quite certain, that I can never meet him in the 
conservatory.” 

She said that over to herself till one minute 
of ten the next morning. Then she slipped 


But | 
the young ladies on the sofa turned green with | 
envy, and Prince Jack, unable to endure the 


. are | 
There is only one thing | 


While Jack thought, “QO)}): 
happy ribbon that clasped her round waist, and 
oh! ecstatic collar about her white throat, and 
how the hand in his was soft as down.” 

“* How foolish!” said Bobinette, giving ¢) 
hand a pull of about one-wren power, wh 
made Prince Jack hold it the tighter. 

**Dear Bobinette,” he said, softly, 
must know that I love you!” 

Bobinette looked very hard at a great 
geranium, and said nothing. 

**T haven’t houses and lands like your snuff. 
colored ogre—” 

‘*Tf you please, he is a friend of godmother’s, 
interposed Bobinette. 

‘Ogres in the old days owned castles and 
lands, and gobbled up lovely maidens,” per 


| sisted Jack; ‘‘ but they were called then by their 


right names.” 

*¢ But—but—” 
and hung her head. 

** But what, Bobinette ?” asked Prince Jack. 
very tenderly. I believe he had stolen an arm 
about her in some way. 

“T don’t see how we could live,” murmured 
Bobinette, thinking of the hay tea and the dyed 
silks. ‘‘Godmother says you could not kee; 
me in slippers.” 

‘*A wandering prince must earn his king- 


Here Bobinette lost courage 


slyly into the conservatory, and oh! astonish-| dom,” replied Jack, quickly, straightening 


himself and looking, Bobinette 
thought, oh! so grand and no- 
ble, though how much of it was 
shirt-front and shoulders I should 
not like to say; ‘‘and then,” in- 
sinuatingly, ‘‘if it comes to a 
strait there would be your Uncle 
Jupi—” 

**Oh, dear me!” broke in Bob- 
inette, looking at him with frank, 
wide open eyes—‘“* there is nothing 
in that, you know. My Uncle 
Jupiter is—why nobody knows 
where Uncle Ju has been these 
ten years. I said that because 
godmother told me it 
charm.” 

‘*A charm indeed!” muttered 
Jack, growing pale; and some- 
thing like a frost came at once 
between him and Bobinette. He 
did not drop her hand, but he 
suffered her to take it away. 

“You see,” she said, tears 
springing to her eyes, “that it is 
ne use.” 

“No use,” echoed the wander- 
ing prince, forgetting the kingdom 
that he proposed to earn; but 


was a 





thinking, regretfully, how like she was to a 
lewy pink blossom. 

‘{ think we had better go out,” 
Bobinette. 

Prince Jack bowed and held open the glass 
doors. 

‘Poor disenchanted prince!” chuckled the 
fairy godmother, who all the while had been | 

idden behind a vase. 

Bobinette went out and sat down in a corner 
and the young ladies, who had turned green 
with envy the night before, looking attentively, 
discovered that she was sad, Prince Jack was 
He was flirting on the piazza; and 

e Fairy Prince was not sad. He was just 
finishing a fine breakfast of toast and omelets, 
Hereupon they began to buzz; and the stones 
on the hill that cried out after the princess 
not more uncivil than the envious young 
ladies to the drooping Bobinette. 

So that when the Fairy Prince asked her to 
drive she was actually glad to go; 


not sad. 


were 


but as for 
her life she could not help thinking over that 
miserable conservatory she was al- 
most as silent as on the preceding evening. 
‘She is a superior girl,” thought the Fairy 
Prince, with an actual affection for her; “and 
as sweet as she is sensible. She looks like a 


business, 


rose. 
So he showed her his houses, and then he 
drove around and about and displayed his lands 
before her, and he explained to her the value | 
of his horses and the silver that he had in bank. | 
Bobinette listened patiently, and at the end the 
Fairy Prince said: 
“Will you have Sobinette, and 


them, me 
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with them? I am an ugly old man, but they 


| are worthy of your beauty.” 


said yoo 
} 
i 


And of course, after coming 
find and catch her Fairy 

"2 cw ” 7 
said ** Yes. 

When she heard of it, 
cried the fairy godmother. 


all this way 


Be 


to 
Prin 2, binette 
* Thank 

*It was nev 
easy to marry off a god-daughter; but no 
must do their own husband - 
Here she heaved a great embodying, 
suppose, all the difficulties of the situation. 

When they heard of it—the green young la- 
dies, I mean—they all wondered whatever he 
saw in her! and how she coud/d sell herself, even 
for millions! but they were also on tip-toe to 
see her diamonds, and there was no more buzz- 
ing. 

When he heard of it, Prince Jack was rather 
silent for a day or and smoked a great 
many cigars. At the end of them he had 
ready a little poem, which was published in a 
weekly paper, and copied in all the other papers. 
In the illustration at the top you saw Jack and 
Bobinette among the roses in the conservatory ; 
Jack, with as much the engraver 
knew how to make in his manly countenance, 
while the false and mercenary Bobinette, with 
lovely, but, alas! impossible hair, turned pout- 
ingly away, and seemed to look at her bald and 
elderly adorer, just visible through an arch; 
while in the verse below he told how 


Heaven!” 
er too 
w that 
hunting—” 


I 


sigh, 


two, 


agony 


as 


“You married an old man for gold, my pet, 
And your fresh young beauty sold, my pet,” 
making all the tender-hearted young ladies say, 
*¢Qh, how could she!” After all which the toagh 


old world went on very much as usual. 
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THE DODGE CLUB; 


DON'T 


XLVIIL. 
BA) BRUISES, BUT GOOD MCUSES.—THE HONORABLE SCARS 
OF DICK.—A KNOWLEDGE OF BONES. 
HE Senator searched long and anxiously 
A among the fallen bandits for those whom 
he affectionately called his “boys.” Dick was 
first found. He was senseless. 

The Senator carried him to the fire. He 
saw two ladies and a gentleman standing there. 
Hurriedly he called on them and pointed to 
Dick. The gentleman raised his arms. They 
were bound tightly. The ladies also were se- 
cured in asimilar manner. The Senator quick- 
ly cut the cords from the gentleman, who in his 
turn snatched the knife and freed the ladies, 
and then went to care for Dick. 

The Senator then ran back to seek for But- 
tons, 

The gentleman flung a quantity of dry brush 
on the fire, which at once blazed up and threw 
a bright light over the scene. Meanwhile the 


passengers were looking anxiously around as | 


though they dreaded a new attack. Some of 


them had been wounded inside the coach and | 


were groaning and cursing. 

The Senator searched for a long time in 
vain. At last at the bottom of a heap of fallen 
brigands, whom the Senator had knocked over, 
he found Buttons. His face and clothes were 
covered with blood, his forehead was blackened 
as though by an explosion, his arm was broken 
and hung loosely as the Senator lifted him up. 
For a moment he thought that it was all over 
with him. 

He carried him toward the fire. The ap- 
pearance of the young man was terrible. He 
beckoned to one of the ladies. The lady ap- 
proached. One look at the young man and 
the next instant, with a heart-rending moan, 
she flung herself on her knees by his side. 


‘“*The Spaniard!” said the Senator, recog- | but how is Buttons ?’ 


nizing her for the first time. ‘Ah! he'll be 


taken care of then.” 


OR, I 
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SPEAK. 


| There was a brook near by, and he hurrik 

there for water. There was nothing to carrv it 
in, so he took his beaver hat and filled it. Rx 

turning, he dashed it vigorously in Buttons’s 
face. A faint sigh, a gasp, and the young man 
feebly opened his eyes. Intense pain forced a 
| groan from him. In the hasty glance that h 

threw around he saw the face of Ida Francia as 
she bent over him bathing his brow, her face 
pale as death, her hand trembling, and he: 
eyes filled with tears. The sight seemed t 

alleviate his pain. <A faint smile crossed his 
lips. He half raised himself toward her. 

**T’ve found you at last,” he said, and that 
was all. 

| At this abrupt address a burning flush passed 
over the face and neck of the young girl. Shi 
bent down her head. Her tears flowed faster 
than ever. 

** Don’t speak,” she said; ‘* you are in too 
much pain.” 

She was right, for the next moment Buttons 
fell back exhausted. 

The Senator drew a flask from his pocket and 
motioned to the young girl to give some to But- 

tons; and then thinking that the attention of 

| the Sefiorita would be far better than his, he 
| hurried away to Dick. 

So well had he been treated by the Don 
(whom the reader has of course already recog- 
nized) that he was now sitting up, leaning 

| against the driver of the diligence, who was mak- 

| ing amends for his cowardice during the fight 

| by kind attention to Dick after it was over. 

| ‘*My dear boy, I saw you had no bones 

| broken,” said the Senator, and knew you were 
all right; so I devoted my first attention to 

| Buttons. How do you feel?” 

‘* Better,” said Dick, pressing the honest 
hand which the Senator held out. ‘“ Better; 

“Recovering. But he is terribly bruised, 
and his arm is broken.” 
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‘‘His arm broken! Poor Buttons, what'll 


ie do? 

“ Well, my boy, I'll try what Jcan do. I've 
sot an arm before now. In our region a neces- 
sary part of a good education was settin’ bones.” 

Dick was wounded in several places. Leay- 
ng the Don to attend to him the Senator took 
tis knife and hurriedly made some splints. 
[hen getting his valise, he tore up two or three 
of his shirts. Armed with these he returned to 
Buttons. The Sefiorita saw the preparations, 
ind, weeping bitterly, she retired. 

“Your arm is broken, my poor lad,” said the 
Senator. ‘* Will you let me fix it for you? I 
can do it.” 

‘Can you? Oh, then, I am all right! I 
was afraid I would have to wait till I got to 
Bologna.” 

“It would be a pretty bad arm by the time 
you there, I guess,” the Senator. 
‘‘ But come—no time must be lost.” 

His simple preparations were soon made. 
Buttons saw that he knew what he was about. 
A few moments of excessive pain, which forced 
ill-suppressed moans from the sufferer, and the 
work was done, 

After taking a sip from the flask both But- 
tons and Dick felt very much stronger. On 
juestioning the driver they found that Bologna 
vas not more than twenty miles away. The 
passengers were busily engaged in removing 
the barricade. . It was decided that an imme- 
diate departure was absolutely necessary. At 
the suggestion of Dick, the driver, postillions, 
and passengers armed themselves with guns of 
the fallen brigands. 

The severest wound which Dick had was on 
his head, which had been almost laid open by 
a terrific blow from the gun of the robber chief. 
He had also wounds on different parts of his 
Buttons had more. These the Senator 
bound up with such skill that he declared him- 
self ready to resume his journey. Upon this 
the Don insisted on taking him into his own 
carriage. Buttons did not refuse. 

At length they all started, the diligence 
ahead, the Don following. On the way the 
Don told Buttons how. he had fared on the 
road. He had left Florence in a hired carriage 
the day before the diligence had left. He had 
heard nothing of the dangers of the road, and 
suspected nothing. Shortly after entering the 
mountain district they had been stopped and 
robbed of all their money. Still he kept on, 
thinking that there was no further danger. To 
his horror they were stopped again at the bridge, 
where the brigands, vexed at not getting any 
money, took all their baggage and let them go. 
They went on fearfully, every moment dread- 
ing some new misadventure. At length their 
worst fears were realized. At the place where 
the fight had occurred they were stopped and 
dragged from their carriage. The brigands 
were savage at not getting any plunder, and 
swore they would hold them prisoners till they 
procured a ransom, which they fixed at three 


got said 


body. 


Dd 
thousand piastres. This was about four in the 
afterncon. ‘They overturned the coach, kin 
dled a fire, and waited for the diligence. They 
knew the rest. : 

Buttons, seated next to Ida Francia, forgot 
Meanwhile Dick and the Sen- 
ator resumed their old seats on the banquette. 
After a while the Senator relapsed into a fit of 
musing, and Dick fell asleep. 

Morning dawned and found them.on the 
plain once more, only a few miles from Bo- 
logna. Far ahead they saw the lofty Leaning 
Tower that forms so conspicuous an object in 
the fine old city. Dick awaked, and on look- 
ing at the Senator was shocked to see him very 
pale, with an expression of pain. He hurried- 
ly asked the cause. 

‘Why, the fact is, after the excitement of 
fightin’ and slaughterin’ and seein’ to you chaps 
over I found that I was with 
wounds. One of my fingers is broken. I have 
three bullet wounds in my left arm, one in my 
right, a stab of a dirk in my right thigh, and a 
terrible bruise on my left knee. I think that 
some fellow must have passed a dagger through 
my left foot, for there is a cut in the leather, 
my shoe is full of blood, and it hurts dreadful. 
It’s my opinion that the Dodge Club will be 
laid up in Bologny for a fortnight.—Hallo!” 

The Senator had heard a cry behind, and 
looked out. Something startled him. Dick 
looked also. 


The Don’s carriage was in confusion. 


his sufferings, 


was covered 


The 
two Sefioritas were standing up in the carriage 
wringing their hands. The Don was support- 
ing Buttons in his arms. He had fainted a 
second time. 


XLIX. 


SUFFERING AND SENTIMENT 
—BEST 


AT RPOLOGNA.—MOONSEINE 
BALM FOR WOUNDS. 

Tuey all put up atthe same hotel. Buttons 
was carried in senseless, and it was long before 
he revived. The Senator and Dick were quite 
exhausted—stiff with fatigue, stiff with wounds, 

There was one thing, however, which made 
their present situation more endurable. The 
war in Lombardy made further progress im- 
possible. ‘They could not be permitted to pass 
the borders into Venetia. Even if they had 
been perfectly well they would have been com- 
pelled to wait there for a time. 

The city was in a ferment. The delight 
which the citizens felt at their new-found free- 
dom was mingled with a dash of anxiety about 
the result of the war.. For, in spite of Solferino, 
it was probable that the tide of victory would 
be hurled back from the Quadrilateral. Still 
they kept up their spirits; and the joy of their 
hearts found vent in songs, music, processions, 
Roman candles, Te Deums, sky-rockets, volleys 
of cannon, masses, public meetings, patriotic 
songs, speeches, tri-colors, and Italian versions 

| of “The Marseillaise.” 
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USED UP. 


In a short time the Senator was almost as | 


well as ever. Not so Dick. After struggling 
heroically for the first day against his pain he 


succumbed, and on the morning of the second | 


| the poor fellow lay in a very dangerous co) 
| dition, hovering between life and death, qj. 
| wounds were numerous and severe, and the ey 
citement afterward, with the fatigne of the ride 
| had made his situation worse. But a stro; 
| constitution was on his side, and he at lengt); 
was able to leave his bed and his room. 
He was as pale as death, and woefully ema; 
jated. But the society of the ladies acted lik 
| a charm upon him; and from the moment wh; 
he left his room his strength came back rapidly 

He would have liked it still better if he had 
been able to see the younger sister alone; bu; 
that was impossible, for the sisters were insep 
arable. One evening, however, the Don of- 
fered to take them to the cathedral to see some 
ceremony. Ida declined, but the other eager- 
ly accepted. 

So Buttons for the first time in his life found 
himself alone with the maid of his heart, |; 
was a solemn season. 

Both were much embarrassed. Buttons 
|looked as though he had something dreadfu! 
| to tell; the Sefiorita as though she had som¢ 
thing dreadful to hear. At length Buttons 
began to tell the story of his many searches, 
pursuits, wanderings, etc., in search of her, and 
particularly his last search at Florence, in which 
he had grown disheartened, and had made up 
| his mind to follow her to Spain. At last he 
| came to the time when he caught up to them 
on the road. He had seen them first. His 
heart told him that one of the ladies was Ida. 
Then he had lost all control of himself, and 
had leaped down to rescue her. 


was unable to leave his bed. | The Spanish nature is an impetuous, a de- 


The Senator would not leave him. The} 


kind attention which he had once before shown 
in Rome was now repeated. He spent nearly 
all his time in Dick’s room, talking to him | 
when he was awake, and looking at him when 
asleep. Dick was touched to the heart. 

The Senator thought that, without exception, 
Bologna was the best Italian city that he had 
seen. It had a solid look. The people were 
not such everlasting fools as the Neapolitans, 
the Romans, and the Florentines, who thought 
that the highest end of life was to make pic- 
tures and listen to music. They devoted their 
energies to an article of nourishment which was 
calculated to benefit the world. He alluded to 
the famous Bologna Sausage, and he put it to | 
Dick seriously, whether the manufacture of a 
sausage which was so eminently adapted to 
sustain life was not a far nobler thing than the 
production of useless pictures for the pampered 
tastes of a bloated aristocracy. 

Meanwhile Buttons fared differently. If he 
had been more afflicted he was now more blessed. 

| 
The Don seemed to think that the sufferings of | 
Buttons were caused by himself, or, at any rate, | 
by the eagerness of the young man to come to| 
the assistance of his sisters. He felt grateful 
accordingly, and spared no pains to give him 
assistance and relief. He procured the best 
medical advice in the city. For several days 


monstrative, a fiery nature. The Sefiorita was 
a Spaniard. As Buttons told all this ih pas- 
sionate words, to which his ardent love gay 

resistless eloquence, her whole manner showed 
that her heart responded. An uncontrollable 
excitement filled her being; her large, lustrous 
eyes, bright with the glow of the South, now 
beamed more luminously through her tears, 
and—in short: Buttons felt encouraged—and 
ventured nearer—and, almost before he knew 
it himself, somehow or other, his arm had got 
round a slender waist ! 

While the Sefiorita trembled—timidly drew 
back—and then all was still !—except, of course, 
whisperings—and broken sentences—and soft, 
sweet Well, all these were brought to an 
abrupt close by the return of the Don and his 
sister. 

As they entered the room they saw Buttons 
at one end, and the Sefiorita at the other. The 
moonbeams stole in softly through the window. 

““Why did you not call for a light ?” 

**Oh, it is so pleasant in the moonshine !” 


At the end of a few weeks there came the 
great, the unlooked-for, the unhoped-for news 
—the Peace of Villafranca! So war was over. 
Moreover, the road was open. They could go 
wherever they wished. 

Buttons was now strong enough to travel. 
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BUTTONS IN BLISS, 


Dick and the Senator were as well as ever. 
The news of the Peace was delightful to the 
travelers. 

Not so, however, to the Bolognese. They 
railed at Napoleon. They forgot all that he 
had done, and taunted him with what he had 
neglected to do. They insulted him. They 
made caricatures of him. 
dalous reports about him. 
the world, 


Such is the way of 
pein 


L. 
CROSSING INTO THE ENEMY’S OOUNTRY. — CONSTERNA- 
TION OF THE OUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 
Tue journey was a pleasant one. The Span- 
iards were an agreeable addition to the party 
in the estimation of others than Buttons. The 


Senator devoted himself particularly to the eld- | 
Indeed, his acquaintance with Za| 


er sister. 
Cica, as he afterward confessed, had given him 
a taste for foreign ladies. He carried on little 
conversations with the Sefiorita in broken En- 
glish. The Sefiorita’s English was pretty, but 
not very idiomatic. The Senator imitated her 
English remarkably well, and no doubt did it 
out of compliment. He also astonished the 
company by speaking at the very top of a voice 
whose ordinary tone was far stronger than com- 
mon, 

The journey from Bologna to Ferrara was 
not diversified by any incident. 
rapidly regaining his gayety and his strength. 


He wore his arm in a sling, it is true, but | 
thought it better to have a broken arm with | 


| dying without hope of recovery. 


They spread scan- | 


Buttons was | 


2 
DOO 


the Sefiorita than a sound one without her. It 
must be confessed, however, that his happiness 
was visible not so much in lively conversation 
as in his flushed cheek, glistening eye, and gen- 
eral air of ecstasy. Moreover, Ida could not 
speak English much—a conversation in that 
language was difficult, and they would not be 
so rude to the Senator as to talk Spanish in his 
presence. The consequence was that the con- 
versation flagged, and the Senator was by far 
the most talkative member of the company, 
and laid out all his strength in broken En- 
glish. 

Ferrara was reached at last, and they put up 
at a hotel which boasted of having entertained 
in its day any quantity of kings, emperors, and 
nobles of every European nation. It is an as- 
tonishing town. Vast squares, all desolate ; 
great cathedrals, empty; proyd palaces, neg- 
lected and ruinous; broad streets, grass-grown 


| and empty; long rows of houses, without in- 


habitants ; it presents the spectacle of a city 
The Senator 
walked through every street in Ferrara, looked 


| carelessly at Tasso’s dungeon, and seemed to 
feel relieved when they left the city. 


On arriving at the Po, which forms the 
boundary between this district and Venetia, 
they underwent some examination from the au- 
thorities, but crossed without accident. But 
on the other side they found the Austrian offi- 
They asked a mul- 
questions, opened trunk, 


cials far more particular. 


tiplicity of every 


| scanned the passports, and detained them long. 


The ladies were annoyed in a similar manner, 
and a number of Roman and Neapolitan trink- 
ets which had passed the Italian doganas were 
now taken from them. 

Dick had a valise, both compartments of 
which were strapped down carefully. Under 
a calm exterior he concealed a throbbing heart, 


| for in that valise was the Doctor’s pistol, upon 
| which he relied in anticipation of future dan- 


gers. The officials opened the valise. It was 
apparently a puzzle tothem. They found but 
little clothing. On the contrary, a very extens- 
ive assortment of articles wrapped in paper and 
labeled very neatly. These they opened one 
by one in the first compartment, and found the 
following : 

1, Six collars; 2, a brick; 3, lump of lime; 4, peb- 
bles: 5, plaster; 6, ashes ; 7, paper ; 8, another brick ; 
9, a chip; 10, more plaster; 11, more ashes; 12, an 
ink bottle ; 13, three pair stockings; 14, more ashes ; 
15, more ashes; 16, a neck-tie; 17, a bit of wooc; 18, 
vial; 19, some grass; 20, bone; 21, rag; 22, stone; 
28, another stone ; 24, some more grass , more peb- 
bles ; 26, more bones; 27, pot of blacking; 28, slip- 
pers; 29. more stones ; 80, more stones. 

The officials started up with an oath apiece. 
Their heavy German faces confronted Dick with 


| wrath and indignation, and every separate hair 


of their warlike mustaches stood out. How- 
ever, they swallowed their rage, and turned to 
the others. Dick drew a long breath of relief. 
The pistol was safe. It had been taken apart 
and each piece wrapped in paper and labeled, 
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DIOK'S LUGGAGE. 


Had he carried it about with him it would have 
been taken. 

The Senator thought it was better to have 
three battles with brigands than one encounter 
with custom-house officials. He had a little 
store of specimens of Italian manufactures, 
which were all taken from him. One thing 
struck him forcibly, and that was the general 


superiority of the Austrian over the Roman side. | 


There was more thrift, neatness, and apparent 
prosperity. His sentiments on this subject were 
embodied in a letter home, which he wrote from 
Padua on a dreary evening which they spent 
there before starting for Venice : 


“Tf this part of Italy is oppressed by Austria, then 
all I can say is, that the pressure has squeezed an im- 
mense amount of vegetation out of the soil. Pass- 
ing from the Roman territories iuto the Austrian is 
like going from darkness into light, or from Canada 
into the United States. What kind of people are these 
who do better under foreign rule than native? In my 
opinion, the territories of the Pope are worse than 
those of other rulers in Italy. A Spanish friend of 
mine tells me that it is because the thonghts of the 
Pope's subjects are set not on things below, but on 
things on high. He tells me that we've got to choose 
between two masters—Christianity on the one hand, 
and Mammon on the other. Whoever chooses the lat- 
ter will be destitute of the former. He gives as exam- 
ples of this France, England, and America, which 
countries, though possessed of the highest material 
blessings, are yet a prey to crime, skepticism, doubt, 
infidelity, heresy, false doctrine, and all manner of 
similar evils. Those nations which prefer religion to 
worldly prosperity present a different scene; and he 
points to Spain and Italy—poor in this world’s goods, 
but rich in faith—the only evils which afflict them be- 
ing the neighborhood of unbelieving nations.” 


LI. 
VENICE AND ITS PECULIAR GLORY.—THE PODGE CLUB 

COME TO GRIEF AT LAST.—UP A TREE.—IN A NET, ET’ 

Few sensations are so singular as that which 
| the traveler experiences on his first approach to 
| Venice. The railway passes for miles through 
swamps, pools, ponds, and broken mud banks, 
till at length, bursting away altogether from the 
shore, it pushes directly out into the sea. Away 
goes the train of cars over the long viaduct, 
and the traveler within can scarcely understand 
the situation. The firm and even roll and the 
thunder of the wheels tell of solid ground be- 
neath; but outside of the windows on either 
side there is nothing but a wide expanse of sea. 

At length the city is reached. The train 
stops, and the passenger steps out into the sta- 
tion-house. But what a station-house! and 
what acity! There is the usual shouting from 
carriers and cabmen, but none of that deep roar 
of a large city which in every other place drones 
heavily into the traveler’s ear. 

Going out to what he thinks is a street, the 
traveler finds merely a canal. Where are the 
sarriages, cabs, caléches, hand-carts, barouches, 
pony carriages, carryalls, wagons, hansoms, 
hackneys, wheel-barrows, broughams, dog-carts, 
buggies? Where are the horses, mares, dogs, 
pigs, ponies, oxen, cows, cats, colts, calves, and 
live-stock generally ? 

Nowhere. There’s not a wheeled carriage 
}in the place. It may be doubted if there is 
la dog. There certainly is not a cow. The 
people use goats’ milk. The horse is as un- 
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known as the pterodactyl, icthyosaurus, dodo, 
iguanodon, mastodon, greatawk. How do they 
go about? Where are the conveniences for 
moving to and fro? 

Then, at the platform of the station, a score 
or two of light gondolas await you. The gon- 
jolier is the cabman. He waits for you, with 
is hand toward you, and the true “ Keb, 
Sir!” tone and smile. A double-sized gondola 
s here called an ‘‘ omnibus,” and the name is 
yainted on the side in huge letters. And these 
wre the substitutes for wheeled vehicles. 

Now after entering one of these you go along 
smoothly and noiselessly.. The first thing one 
notices in Venice is the absence of noise. As 
the boat goes along the only sound that is heard 
is the sharp cry from the boatman as he ap- 
proaches a corner, At first the novelty inter- 
ests the mind, afterward it affects the spirits. 
In three days most people leave the city in a 
<indofpanic. Thestillnessisawful. A longer 
stay would reduce one to a state of melancholy 
madness. A few poets, however, have been 
ible to endure, and even to love, the sepulchral 
stillness of the city. But to appreciate Venice 
ne must be strong- 
ly poetical. : 

There are many 

things to be seen. 
First of all, there is 
the city itself, one 
grand curiosity, 
unique, with nothing 
on earth that bears 
a distant approach 
to it. Its canals, 
gondolas, antique 
monuments, Byzan- 
tine architecture, 
bridges, mystery : its 
pretty women with 
black lace veils, the 
true glory of Venice 
—though Murray 
says nothing about 
them. 

For Murray, in 
what was meant to 
be an exhaustive de- 
scription of Venice, 
has omitted all men- 
tion of that which 
makes it what it is, 

Whereas if it had 
been Homer instead 
of Murray he would 
have rolled out the 
following epithets: 
iTOKapot, azradai, 
xoponPeic, niKopor, 
bodomnxéec, éparet- 
kar 6Kkapot, 
iAceyirwvec, Kvave- 


vai, 


mWeEC, KaXWWTWEC, ipe- 
ovesoat, Babixodrot, 
AryipoXrot: K. Tr. 





| Mediterranean, 


visited the whole round of 


They remained in company 


The travelers 
sights. and went 
about in the same gondola. The Senator ad- 
mired what he saw as much as any of them, 
though it appeared to be out of his particular 
line. It was not the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, 


| however, nor the Doge's Palace, nor the Court 


of the Inquisition, nor the Bridge of Sighs, nor 
the Rialto, that interested him, but rather the 
spectacle of all these magnificent edifices around 
him, with all the massive masonry of a vast city, 
built up laboriously on the uncertain sand. He 
admired the Venetians who had done this. To 
such men, he thought, the commerce of the 
world might well have belonged. In discuss- 
ing the causes of the decline of Venice he 
summed up the subject in a few words, and in 
the clearest possible manner. 

‘These Venetians, when they sot up shop, 
were in the principal street of the world—the 
They had the best stand in 
the street. They did work up their business 
uncommon well now, and no mistake. They 
made money hand over fist, and whatever ad- 
vantage could be given by energy, capital, and 
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a good location, they got. But the currents 
of traffic change in the world just as they do 
in a city. After a while it passed in another 
direction. Venice was thrown out altogether. 
She had no more chance than a New York shop 
would have after the business that it lived on 
had gone into another street. Hence,” said 
the Senator—he always said “ hence” when he 
was coming to a triumphant conclusion—* hence 
the downfall of Venice.” 

On arriving at their hotel a little cireum- 
stance occurred which made them look at Ven- 
ice from a new and startling point of view. On 
going to their rooms after dinner they were fol- 
lowed by a file of Austrian soldiers, They want- 
ed to see the passports. They requested this in 
a thick guttural tone, which made the Ameri- 
cans feel quite nervous, ‘They showed the pass- 
ports nevertheless. 

On looking over them the Austrian soldiers 
arrested them. ‘They were informed that if 
they went peaceably they would be well treat- 
ed, but if they made any resistance they would 
all be bound. 

The Americans remonstrated. Nouse. <A 
thousand conjectures were made as to the cause 
of their arrest, but they were completely baf- 
fled. Before they could arrive at any conclu- 
sion they had arrived at the place of their des- 
tination, to which they had, of course, been taken 
in a gondola. It was too dark to distinguish 
the place, but it looked like a large and gloomy 
edifice. The soldiers took them to a room, 


where they locked them all in together. It 
was a comfortable apartment, with another larg- 
er one opening from it, in which were two beds 


and two couches. 
lected. 

After waiting for half the night in a kind of 
fever they retired to rest. They slept but lit- 
tle. They rose early, and at about seven o'clock 
breakfast was brought into them, with a guard 
of soldiers following the waiters. 

After breakfast they were visited again. This 
time it was a legal gentleman. They did not 
know who he was, but he gave them to under- 
stand that he was a person high in authority. 
He questioned them very closely as to their 


Evidently they were not neg- 


business in Venice, but did his questioning in | 
After about an hour he | 


a courteous manner, 
left. 


ner can be imagined. 
of man—such trifling with his time and patience 
—such utter disregard of habeas corpus awaked 
indignation which words could not express. 
Positively they were treated like dumb cat- 
tle; locked up, fed, deprived of liberty and fresh 
air; no communication with friends outside ; 
and, worst of all, no idea in the world of the 
cause of their imprisonment. They came to the 


conclusion that they were mistaken for some | 
other parties—for some Cacciatori degli Alpi; | 


and Buttons insisted that the Senator was sup- 
posed to be Garibaldi himself. In these troub- 


Lunch was brought in at one o’clock. Their 
feelings at being treated in this mysterious man- | 
Such neglect of the rights | 


| of the table. 


lous times any idea, however absurd, might | 
acted upon. 

At about three in the afternoon the door was 
thrown open, and a file of soldiers appeared, 
An officer approached and requested the pris- 
oners to follow. They did so. They passed 
along many halls, and at length came to a large 
A long table extended nearly from on 
end to another. Soldiers were arranged down 
the sides of the apartment. 

At the head of the table sat an elderly man, 
with a stern face, ferocious mustache, sharp eye, 
bushy gray eyebrows, and universal air of Mars 
His uniform showed him to be a General. By 
his side was their visitor of the morning. Ofii- 
cials sat at the table. 


** Silence!” 


room, 


SILENCE! 
— 


LI. 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE AND THE AUSTRIAN DOUBLE- 
HEADED DITTO, 

At the command of the Austrian General 
every body became still. Thereupon he mo- 
tioned to the prisoners to stand at the bottom 
They did so. The General took 
a long stare at the prisoners, particularly at the 
Senator. They bore it steadily. As for the 
Senator, he regarded the other with an expres- 
sion which would have done honor to the Aus- 
trian General’s own father. 

** Who are you?” 

The General spoke in German. The legal 
gentleman at his side instantly interpreted it 
into English. 
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«* Americans.” 
«“ Ah! dangerous characters—dangerous char- 
acters! What is your business ?” 
“Travelers.” 
“Travelers? Ah! 
cupations in America ?” 
‘‘Qur passports tell.” 
“Your passports say—‘ Gentlemen.’’ 
‘Well, we are gentlemen.” 
The Austrian looked blank. 


5) 


After a while 


But what are your oc- | 


he resumed; and as he directed his glance to | 


the Senator the latter made all the replies, while 
the Interpreter served as a medium of commu- 
nication. 

“ How long have you been in Italy ?” 

“Two or three months.” 


‘‘You came here just about the commence- 


ment of these difficulties ?” 

“Yes—the beginning of the war.” 

“Where did you land ?” 

‘“* At Naples.” 

‘‘Naples? Ha! hm! 
next ?” 

“To Rome. We staid there a few weeks 
and then went to Florence; from Florence to 
Bologna, and thence through Ferrara and 
Padua to Venice.” 

“You went to Florence! 
did you leave he 

“ About a month ago.” 

“A month! Ah, hm!” 

And the General exchanged glances with the 
legal gentleman at his side. 

“What were you doing in Florence ?” 

“Seeing the city.” 

“Did you place yourselves in connection 
with the Revolutionists ?” 

“No.” 

“Did you have any thing to do with the 
emissaries of Garibaldi ?” 

** Nothing.” 

“Take care how you deny.” 

‘We say we know nothing at all either of 
the Revolutionists or Imperialists or Garibal- 
dians or any other party. We are merely trav- 
elers.” 

‘‘Hm—a strong disavowment,” said the Gen- 
eral to himself. ‘* You have never in any way 
countenanced the rebels.” 

“Bo,” 

“Think before you speak.” 

“We are free Americans. Perhaps you 
know that the citizens of that country say what 
they think and do what they like. We have 
gone on that rule in Italy. What I say is, that 
we do not know any thing about rebels or any 
political parties in the country.” 


Where did you go 


How long ago 


or not. 


8 . | 
“Do you know La Cica?” asked the Gen- 


eral, with the air of a man who was putting a 
home-thrust, and speaking with uncommon 
fierceness, 

“TI do,” said the Senator, mildly. 

“You know her well? You are one of her 
intimate friends ?” 

“Am I?” 

** Are you not?” 


| Florence. 





**T am friendly with her. She is an estima- 
ble woman, with much feeling and penetration” 
—and a fond regret exhibited itself in the face 
of the speaker. 

“Well, Sir, you may as wel] confess. 
know you, Sir. We know you. 


We 


You are one 


of the chosen associates of that infamous Gari- 
baldian plotter and assassin, whose hotel is the 


We 
Do you dare to come here and 


hot-bed of conspiracy and revolution. 
know you. 
deny it?” 

*“*T did not come here; I was brought. I 
do not deny that you know me, though I haven't 
the pleasure of knowing you. But I do deny 
that I am the associate of conspirators.” 

** Are you not the American whom La Cica 
so particularly distinguished with her favor?” 

‘*T have reason to believe that she was par- 
tial to me—somewhat.” 


‘*He confesses!” said the General. ‘' You 


| came from her to this place, communicating on 


the way with her emissaries.” 

‘*T communicated on the way with none but 
brigands among the mountains. If they were 
her emissaries I wish her joy of them. My 
means of communication,” said the Senator, 


while a grim smile passed over his face, ‘* was 


an iron crow-bar, and my remarks left some 
deep impression on them, I do believe.” 

“Tell me now—and tell me truly,” said the 
General after a pause, in which he seemed try- 
ing to make out whether the Senator was joking 
“To whom are you sent in this city ?” 

“To no one.” 

‘Sir! I warn you that I will not be trifled 
with.” 

**T tell you,” said the Senator, with no ap- 


| parent excitement, ‘‘I tell you that I have 


come here to no one. 

** You must confess.” 

*T have nothing to confess.” 

‘*Sir! you have much to confess,” cried the 
General, angrily, ‘‘and I swear to you I will 
wring it out of you. Beware how you trifle 
with my patience. If you wish to regain your 
liberty confess at once, and you may escape 
your just punishment. But if you refuse, then, 
by the immortal gods, I'll shut you up in a dun- 


What more can I say ?” 


geon for ten years!” 
| 


** You will do no such thing.” 

‘* What!” roared the General. ‘‘ Won't 1?” 

‘You will not. On the contrary, you will 
have to make apologies for these insults.” 

‘*T!—Apologies! Insults!” 

The General gnawed his mustache, and his 
eyes blazed in fury. 

‘*You have arrested us on a false charge, 
based on some slanderous or stupid information 
of some of your infernal spies,” said the Sena- 
tor. “ What right have you to pry into the pri- 
vate affairs of an American traveler? We have 
nothing to do with you.” 

“ You are associated with conspirators. You 
are charged with treasonable correspondence 
with rebels. You countenanced revolution in 
You openly took part with Repub- 
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‘pon’? TRY IT ON WITH ME! 


licans. You are a notorious friend of La Cica. 
And you came here with the intention of fo- 
menting treason in Venice!” 

** Whoever told you that,” replied the Sena- 
tor, ‘told infernal lies—most infernal lies. I 


am no emissary of any party. Iam a private 
) ) ) 


” 


traveler. 

** Sir, we have correspondents in Florence on 
whom we can rely better than on you. They 
watched you.” 


Then the best thing you can do is to dis- | 


miss those correspondents and get rogues who 
have half an idea.” 

“Sir, I tell you that they watched you well. 
You had better confess all. Your antecedents 
in Florence are known, You are in a position 
of imminent danger. I tell you—beware !” 

The General said this in an awful voice, 


which was meant to strike terror into the soul | 


of his captive. The Senator looked back into 


his eyes with an expression of calm scorn. Hibs | 


form seemed to grow larger, and his eyes dilat- 
ed as he spoke: 

“Then you, General, I tell you—beware! 
Do you know who you've got hold of —No 
conspirator ; no infernal Jtalian bandit, or 
Dutchman either; but an American citizen. 
Your Government has already tried the temper 
of Americans on One or two remarkable occa- 
sions. Don’t try it on a third time, and don’t 
try it on with me. Since you want to know 
who I am I'll tell you. I, Sir, am an Ameri- 
can Senator. I take an active and prominent 
part in the government of that great and glori- 


| ous country. I represent a constituency 
several hundred thousand. You tell me to /» 
|ware. I tell you—Breware! for, by the Eter- 
| nal! if you don’t let me go, I swear to you that 
you'll have to give me up at the cannon’s mouth 

I swear to you if you don’t let me off by even- 
ing I won’t go at all till I am delivered up wit! 

humble and ample apologies, both to us and t 
| our country, whom you have insulted in ow 
| persons.” 

** Sir, you are bold!” 
| “Bold! Send for the American Consul of 
| this city and see if he don’t corroborate this. 
But you had better make haste, for if you sub- 
ject me to further disgrace it will be the worse 
| for your Government, and particularly for you, 
| my friend. You'll have the town battered down 
about your ears. Don’t get another nation 
down on you, and, above all, don’t let that na- 
tion be the American. What I tell you isthe 
solemn truth, and if you don’t mind it you will 
know it some day to your sorrow.” 
Whatever the cause may have been the com- 
| pany present, including even the General, were 
|impressed by the Senator’s words, The an- 
| houncement of his dignity; the venerable title 
| of Senator; the mention of his ‘‘ constituency, 
a word the more formidable from not being at 
all understood—all combined to fill them with 
respect and even awe. 
So at his proposal to send for the America 

Consul the General gave orders to a messen 
ger who went off at once in search of that func- 


‘| tionary. 
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LILI. 

1” SENATOR STILL ENGAGED IN FACING DOWN THE AUS- 
TRIAN.—THE AMERICAN OCONSUL.—UNEXPECTED REAP- 
PEARANCE OF FORGOTTEN THINGS.—OOLLAPSE OF THE 
oouRT. 

Tue American Consul soon made his appear- 
ance, Not having had any thing to do for 
months the prospect of business gave wings to 
his feet. Moreover, he felt a very natural de- 
sire to help a countryman in trouble. Upon 
entering the hall he cast a rapid look around, 
and see surprised at so august a tribunal. 
For in the General's martial form he saw no 
less a person than the Austrian Commandant. 

The Consul bowed and then looked at the 
prisoners. As his eye fell upon the Senator it 
lighted up, and his face assumed an expres- 
sion of the most friendly interest. Evidently a 
recognition. The Austrian Commandant ad- 
dressed the Consul directly in German. 

‘**Do you know the prisoners ?” 

‘*T know one of them.” 

‘*He is here under a very heavy accusation. 
I have well-substantiated charges by which he 
is implicated in treason and conspiracy. He 
has been connected with Revolutionists of the 
worst stamp in Florence, and there is strong 
proof that he has come here to communicate 
with Revolutionists in this city.” 

** Who accuses him ofthis? Are they here?” 
‘*No, but they have written from Florence 
warning me of his journey here.” 

‘** Does the prisoner confess ?” 

“Of course not. Hedenies. He requested 
me to send for you. I don’t want to be unjust, 
so if you have any thing to say, say on.” 

“These charges are impossible.” 

‘‘Tmpossible ?” 

* He is altogether a different man from what 
you suppose, He is an eminent member of the 
American Senate. Any charges made against 
one like him will have to be well substantiated ; 
and any injury done to him will be dangerous 
in the highest degree. Unless you have unde- 
niable proofs of his guilt it will be best to free 
him at once—or else—” 

**Or else what ?” 

**Or else there will be very grave complica- 
tions.” 

The Commandant looked 
others impassive. Buttons and Dick inter- 
ested. The Senator calm. Again the Com- 
mandant turned to the Senator, his remarks 
being interpreted as before. 

“‘ How does it happen that you were so par- 
ticularly intimate with all the Revolutionists in 
Florence, and an habitué of La Cica’s salon? that 
your mission was well known throughout the 
city ? that you publicly acknowledged the Flor- 
entine rebellion in a speech? that the people 
carried you home in triumph? and that im- 
mediately before leaving you received private 
instructions from La Cica ?” 

**To your questions,” said the Senator, with 
unabated dignity, ‘‘I will reply in brief: First, 
Iam a free and independent citizen of the great 


Tr 


doubtful. The 


| calls on me for a speech, I’m thar! 
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and glorious American Republic. If I associ- 
ated with Revolutionists in Florence, I did so 
because I am accustomed to choose my own so- 


ciety, and not to recognize any law or any mas- 
ter that can forbid my doing so. I deny, how- 
ever, that I was in any way connected with 
plots, rebellions, or conspiracies. Secondly, I 
was friendly with the Countess because I con- 
sidered her a most remarkably fine woman, and 
because she showed a disposition to be friendly 
Third 
ly, 1 have no mission of any kind whatever. | 
am a traveler for self-improvement. I have n¢ 
business political or commercial. So that my 
mission could not have been known. If people 
talked about me they talked nonsense. Fourth- 
ly, I confess I made a speech, but what of that ? 
It’s not the first time, by a long chalk. I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘ acknowledging.’ As 
a private citizen I congratulated them on their 
success, and would do so again. If a crowd 
The peo- 
ple of Florence dragged me home in a carriage. 
Well, I don’t know why they did so. I can't 
help it if people will take possession of me and 
pull me about. F/7/thly, and lastly, I had an 
interview with the Countess, had 1? Well, is 
it wrong for a man to bid good-by to a friend ? 
I ask you, what upon earth do you mean by 
such a charge as that? Do you take me fora 
puling infant ?” 

**On that occasion,” said the Commandant, 
** she taught you some mysterious words which 
were to be repeated among the Revolutionists 
here.” 

** Never did any thing of the kind. 
a complete full-blown fiction.” 

**T have the very words.” 

** That’s impossible. You've got hold of the 
wrong man I see.” 

‘*T will have them read,” said the General, 
solemnly. 

And he beckoned to the Interpreter. Where- 
upon the Interpreter gravely took out a formi- 
dable roll of papers from his breast, and opened 
it. Every gesture was made as though his hand 
was heavy with the weight of crushing proof. 
At last a paper was produced. The Interpret- 
er took one look at the prisoner, then glanced 
triumphantly at the Consul, and said: 

“Tt is a mysterious language with no ap- 
parent meaning, nor have I been able to find 
the key to it in any way. It is very skillfully 
made, for all the usual tests of cipher writing 
fail in this. The person who procured it did 
not get near enough till the latter part of the 
interview, so that he gained no explanation 
whatever from the conversation.” 

“Read,” said the Commandant. The Sena- 
tor waited, wonderingly. The Interpreter read: 


with me—a stranger in a strange land. 


That's 


‘* Ma ouillina sola ouda ste ensoce fremas dis ansit an- 
sin assalef a oue tu affa lastinna belis.” 

Scarcely had the first words been uttered in 
the Italian voice of the reader than the Sen- 
ator started as though a shot had struck him. 
His face flushed. Finally a broad grin spread 
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itself over his countenance, and down his neck, 
and over his chest, and over his form, and into 
his boots, till at last his whole colossal frame 
shook with an earthquake of laughter. 

The Commandant stared and looked uneasy. 
All looked at the Senator—ell with amaze- 
ment—the General, the Interpreter, the Offi- 
cials, the Guards, Buttons, Dick, and the 
American Consul. 

“Oh dear! Oh 


de-ar! Oh 


DEEE-AR !” 


cried the Senator, in the intervals of his outra- | 


geous peals of laughter. ‘‘OH!” and a new 
peal followed. 
What did all this mean? 


Had misfortunes turned his brain? 


Was he crazy? | 


But at last the Senator, who was always re- | 


markable for his self-control, recovered himself. 


He asked the Commandant if he might be per- | 


mitted to explain. 

* Certainly,” said the Commandant, dolefully. 
He was afraid that the thing would take a ridic- 
ulous turn, and nothing is so terrible as that to 
an Austrian official. 

“Will you allow me to look at the paper ?” 
asked the Senator. ‘I wil! not injure it at all.” 

The Interpreter politely :arried it to him as 
the Commandant nodded. 
oned to the Consul. 
the Commandant. All four looked at the paper. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said the Senator, 
drawing a lead pencil from his pocket, ‘‘ the 
Florence correspondent has been too sharp. I 
can explain all this at once. I was with the 
Countess, and we got talking of poetry. Now, 


I don’t know any more about poetry than a 
horse.” 

Well ?” 

“ Well, she insisted on my making a quota- 


tion. Ihad to givein. The only one I could 
think of was a line or two from Watts.” 

“ Watts? Ah! I don’t know him,” said the 
Interpreter. 

‘*He was a minister—a parson.” 

“Ah!” 

**So I said it to her, and she repeated it. 
These friends of yours, General, have taken it 
down, but their spellin’ is a little unusual,” said 
the Senator, with a tremendous grin that threat- 
ened a new outburst. 

** Look. 
gentleman tried so hard to find.” 

And taking his pencil the Senator wrote un- 
der the strange words the true meaning : 

“ My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 

The Interpreter saw it all. 
foundly foolish. The whole thing was clear. 
The Senator’s innocence was plain. He turned 
to explain to the Commandant. The Consul’s 
face exhibited a variety of expressions, over 
which a broad grimace finally predominated, 
like sunshine over an April sky. In a few 


words the whole was made plain to the Com- | 


mandant. He looked annoyed, glared angrily 


Here is the true key which this 


He looked pro- | 


The Senator beck- | 
They then walked up to | 


| WATTS MIS-SPELLED. 


at the Interpreter, tossed the papers on the 
floor, and rose to his feet. 
“Give these gentlemen our apologies,” 
he to the Interpreter. ‘“ In times of trouble, 
| when States have to be held subject to martial 
law, proceedings are abrupt. Their own good 
sense will, I trust, enable them to appreciate 
the difficulty of our position, They are at lib 
| erty.” 
At liberty! No sooner were the words spok- 
| en than the prisoners bowed and left, in com- 
| pany with the Consul, who eagerly shook hands 
| with all three, particularly the Senator, who, as 
they were leaving, was heard to whisper some- 
thing in which these words were audible: 
**Wa’al, old hoss! The American eagle 
showed its claws, any how.” 


said 
fd 


———@——_—_ 


LIV. 
A MYSTERIOUS FLIGIT.—DESPAIR OF BUTTONS.—PURSUIT 
—HISTORIO GROUND, AND HISTORIC CITIES. 

Ir was about seven o'clock in the evening 
| when they reached their hotel. Every thing 
| was as they had left it. Some trifles had oc- 
curred, such as a general overhaul of the bag- 
gage, in which the Doctor’s pistol had again 
miraculously escaped seizure. Buttons went 
immediately to call on the Spaniards, but their 
apartment was closed. Supposing that they 
were out about the town, he returned to his 
friends. 

During their memorable captivity they had 
eaten but little, and now nothing was more 
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welcome than a dinner. So they ordered the 
very best that the hotel could supply, and made 
the American Consul stay. Buttons did not 
give himself up so completely as the rest to the 
hilarity of the occasion. Something was on his 
mind. So he took advantage of a conversation 
in which the Senator was giving the Consul an 
animated description of the fight with the bri- 
gands, and the pluck of his two “ and 
stole out of the room. Whereupon the Sena- 
tor stopped and remarked, 

‘‘ Hang these fellows that are in love!” 

“ Certainly,” said Dick. 
themselves, or feel like it.” 

‘Of course Buttons is on his usual errand.” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘Tt seems to me that his foreign travel has 
become nothing but one long chase after that 


boys,” 


gal. He is certainly most uncommon devoted.” 

Scarce had these words been spoken when 
the door was flung open, and Buttons made his 
appearance, much agitated. 

‘*What's the matter?” cried Dick. ‘‘The 
Spaniards!” ‘* Well?” ‘*'They’re off!” ‘‘Off?” 
“Where?” ‘* Away from Venice.” 

**T don’t know.” “Why?” ‘I 


**Gone!” 
“When?” 
don’t know.” 

“What sent them? It looks as though they 
were running away from you on purpose.” 

‘‘They’re off, at any rate,” Buttons. 
‘‘T went to their room, It was open. The 
servants were fixing itup. LIasked why. They 
said the Spaniards had left Venice early this 
morning. They did not know any thing more.” 

“* Strange!” 

“Strange, of course. It’s so sudden. Their 
plans were laid out for a week in Venice.” 

“Perhaps they were frightened at our ad- 
venture.” 

Buttons sprung to the bell and pulled it vig- 
orously. ‘Then he rushed to the door and flung 
itopen. Five or six waiters came tumbling in. 
They had alt been listening at the key-hole. 

‘* Where’s the chief waiter?” 

“Here,” said that functionary, approaching. 

*““Come here. You may retire,” said But- 
tons to the others. They went out reluctantly. 

‘** Now, my friend,” said he, putting some pi- 
astres in the hand of the chief waiter. ‘‘Think, 
and answer me right. Where are the Spaniards 
—a gentleman and two ladies—who came here 
with us ?” 

“They have left the city.” 

** When ?” 

‘* At six this morning, by the first train.” 

“Why did they leave?” 

* A hint came from the Commandant.” 

“From him. Ah! What about?” 


cried 


‘*Why—you know—your Excellencies were 


waited on by a deputation.” 
‘We were arrested. Well?” 
‘Well, these Spaniards were friends of 
yours. 
“* Yes,’ 
‘¢That connection made them suspected.” 
** Diavolo !” 


VoL. XXXV.—No. 209.—P Pe 


’ 


‘“‘ They often hang | 


*Such is the melancholy fact. There was 
no cause strong enough to lead to their arrest. 
It would have been inconvenient. So the Com 
mandant sent a message, immediately after your 
Excellency’s lamentable arrest, to warn them—” 

‘* What of?” 

‘*That they had better leave the country at 
once.” . 

** Yes—but that didn’t force them to go.” 

** Ah, Signore! 
a warning is? There is no refusal.’ 

** And so they left.” 

** At six by the train.” 

‘Where to?” 

‘* Signore, they had their passports made out 
for Milan.” 

* Milan!” 

“Certainly. It was necessary for them not 
only to leave Venice, but Venetia.” 

7 Very well. When the 


leav e y” 


Do you not know what such 


does next train 


** Not till to-morrow morning at six ?” 
‘You must call us then at 
Here, take our passports and get them 
viséd;” and having explained matters to the 


P five, for :we are 


going. 


Senator, Buttons found no need of persuasion 
to induce them to quit the city, so the passports 
were handed over to the waiter. 

So at six the next morning they went flying 
over the sea, over the lagoons, over the marshes, 
over the plains, away toward Lombardy. 

They had to stop fora while at Verona, wait- 
ing to comply with ‘‘some formalities.” They 
had time to walk about the town and see the 
and the fortifications. Of all 


Roman ruins 


FORMALITIES. 
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these much might be said, if it were not to be 
found already in Guide-Books, Letters of Cor- 
respondents, Books of Travel, Gazetteers, and 
Illustrated Newspapers. Our travelers saw 
enough of the mighty military works, in a brief 
survey, to make them thoroughly comprehend 
the Peace of Villafranca. Inthe neighborhood 
of Solferino they left the train to inspect the 
scene of battle. Only a month had passed since 
the terrific contest, and the traces remained 
visible on every side. The peasants had made 
two trenches of enurmous size. In one of these 
the bodies of the Austrians had been buried, 
in the other those of the French and Italians. 
In one place there was a vast heap of arms, 
which had been gathered from off the field. 
There was no piece among them which was 
not bent or broken. All were of the best con- 
struction and latest pattern, but had seen their 


day. Shattered trees, battered walls, crum- | 


bling houses, deep ruts in the earth, appeared on 
every side to show where the battle had raged ; 
yet already the grass, in its swift growth, had 
obliterated the chief marks of the tremendous 
conflict. 

At length they arrived at Milan. The city 
presented a most imposing appearance. Its 
natural situation, its magnificent works of arch- 
itecture, its stately arches and majestic avenues 
presented an appearance which was now height- 
ened by the presence of victory. It was as 
though the entire population had given them- 
selves up to rejoicing. The evil spirit had been 
cast out, and the house thoroughly swept and 
garnished. The streets were filled with gay 
multitudes; the avenues resounded with the 
thrilling strains of the Marseillaise, repeated ev- 
ery where; every window displayed the portrait 
of Napoleon, Victor Emanuel, or Garibaldi, 
and from every house-top flaunted the tricolor. 
The heavy weight imposed by the military rule 
—the iron hand, the cruelty, the bands of spies, 
the innumerable soldiers sent forth by Austria— 
had been lifted off, and in the first reaction of 
perfect liberty the whole population rushed into 
the wildest demonstrations of joy and gayety. 
The cliurches were all marked by the perpetual 
presence of the emblems of Holy Peace, and 
Heavenly Faith, and Immortal Hope. The 
sublime Cathedral, from all its marble population 
of sculptured saints and from all its thousands of 
pinnacles, sent up one constant song. Through 
the streets marched soldiers—regular, irregular, 
horse, foot, and dragoons; cannon thundered 
at intervals through every day; volunteer mi- 
litia companies sprang up like butterflies to flash 
their gay uniforms in the sun. 


It was not the season for theatres. La! 


Scala had opened for a few nights when Napo- 
leon and Victor Emanuel were here, but had 
closed again. Not so the smaller theatres. 
Less dignified, they could burst forth unre- 
strained. Especially the Day Theatres, places 
formed somewhat on the ancient model, with 
open roofs. In these the spectators can smoke. 
Here the performance begins at five or six and 


ends at dark. All the theatres on this season, 
day or night alike, burst forth into joy. Th 
war was the universal subject. Cannon, fight 
ing, soldiers, gunpowder, saltpetre, sulphur, 
fury, explosions, wounds, bombardments, grena 
diers, artillery, drum, gun, trumpet, blunder- 
buss,and thunder! Just at that time the pie 
which was having the greatest run was Tue 
Victory of SoLFERINO! 

Two theatres exhibited this piece with 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war 
Another put out in a pantomime “ The Batt 
of Malegnano!” 

Another, ‘‘ The Fight at Magenta!” But per 
haps the most popular of all was “ Garipacp! 
In VARESE, od I CaccIATORI DEGLI ALP1!’ 


LV. 


DICK MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. TITE EMOTIONAL NATTY 
OF THE ITALIAN, THE SENATOR .OVEBOOME AND DUMB- 
FOUNDED. 


Tue day of their arrival at Milan was dis- 
tinguished by a pleasing circumstance. But 
tons found the Spaniards, and was happy. And 
by another circumstance scarcely less pleasing 


Dick found an old acquaintance. 

On this wise: 

Finding himself in Milan he suddenly called 
to mind an old friend with wkom he had been 
intimate in Boston. He had been exiled from 
Italy on account of his connection with th 
movements of 1848. He had fled to America, 
and had taken with him barely enough to live 
on. For five years he had lived in Boston un 
der the plain name of Hugh Airey. Then Dick 
met with him, and had been attracted by the 
polished manners, melancholy air, and high 
spirit of the unfortunate exile. In the course 
of time their acquaintance ripened into intimate 
friendship. Dick introduced him to all his 
friends, and did all in his power to make his 
life pleasant. From him he had learned Ital 
ian, and under his guidance formed a wide and 
deep acquaintance with Italian literature. In 
1858 Mr. Airey decided to return to Italy and 
live in Turin till the return of better days. Be- 
fore leaving he confided to Dick the fact that 
he belonged to one of the oldest families in 
Lombardy, and that he was the Count Ugo di 
Gonfaloniere. The exile bade Dick and all 
his friends good-by and departed. Since then 
Dick had heard from him but once. The 
Count was happy, and hopeful of a speedy re- 
turn of better days for his country. His hopes 
had been realized, as the world knows. 

Dick had no difficulty in finding out where 
he lived, and went to call on him. It was a 
magnificént palace. Throngs of servants were 
around the entrance. Dick sent up his name, 
and was conducted by a servant to an ante- 
chamber. Scarcely had he finished a hasty 
survey of the apartment when hurried footsteps 
were heard. He turned. The Count came 
rushing into the room, flushed and trembling, 
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THE COUNT UGO. 


and without a word threw himself into Dick’s 
arms, embraced him, and kissed him. It wasa 
Nothing is so fright- 
ful toa man of the Anglo-Saxon race as to be 
hugged and kissed by a man. However, Dick 
felt deeply touched at the emotion of his friend 
and his grateful remembrance of himself. 

“This is a circumstance most unexpected !” 
cried the Count. ‘* Why did you not write and 
tell me that you were coming, my dearest friend ? 
I did not know that you were in Italy. But 
perhaps you wished to give me a surprise ?” 
And then the Count asked after all the friends 
in America, for whom he still evinced the ten- 
derest attachment. 

On being questioned he related his own sub- 
sequent adventures. After leaving America he 
went at once to Turin. Though proscribed in 
Lombardy he was free in Piedmont. He man- 
aged to communicate secretly with his relatives 
in Milan, and lived comfortably. At length he 
became aware of the great movement on foot 
which ended in the Italian war. He had thrown 
himself altogether in the good cause, and, with- 
out being at all disheartened by his former mis- 
fortunes, he embarked energetically in the cur- 
rent of events. He was at once recognized by 
the Sardinian Government as a powerful re- 
cruit, and appointed to an important military 
command. Finally war was declared. The 
French came, the Count had taken a conspicu- 
ous part in the events of the war, had been 
present at every battle, and had been promoted 
for his gallant conduct. Fortunately he had 
not once been wounded. 

On the occupation of Milan by the Allies he 


trving moment for Dick. 
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had regained all his rights, titles, privileges, and 
estates. He was a happy man. His ten years 
of exile had given him a higher capacity for en- 
joyment. He looked forward to a life of honor 
and usefulness, He had found joy harder to 
endure than grief; the reunion with all his old 
friends and relations, the presence of all the fae 
mihar scenes of his native land had all well-nigh 
Yet he assured Dick that no 
friend with whom he had met was more welcome 
to his sight than he, and the joy that he felt at 
seeing him had only been exceeded once in his 


overcome him, 


life—that one time having been on the occasion 
of the entrance of the Allies into Milan. 

And now that he was here, where was his 
luggage? Did it? There 
was certainly only one place in the city where 
he could stop. 
but here. 


he come without 
He must remain nowhere else 
Dick modestly excused himself. He 
was scarcely prepared. He was traveling in 
company with friends, and would hardly like to 
leave them. The Count looked reproachfully 
at him. Did he hesitate about that? Why 
his friends also must come. He would have no 
refusal. They all must come. They would be 
as welcome as himself. He would go with Dick 
to his hotel in person and bring his friends there. 

In a the Dick had 
driven to the hotel, where the former pressed 
upon the Senator and 
his house. 


short time Count and 
Suttons an invitation to 
They were not allowed to refuse, 
but were taken away, and before they fairly un- 
derstood the unexpec ted occurrence they were 
all installed in magnificent apartments in the 
Palazzo Gonfaloniere. 

3uttons’s acquaintance with the language, 
literature, manners, and customs of Italy made 
him appreciate his advantages ; the friendship 
of the Count prevented Dick from feeling oth- 
erwise than perfectly at home; and as for the 
Senator, if it had been possible for him to feel 
otherwise, his experience of high life at Flor- 
ence would have enabled him to bear himself 
serenely here. His complete self-possession, 
his unfaltering gaze, his calm countenance, were 
never for a moment disturbed 

The Count had been long enough in Amer- 
ica to appreciate a man of the stamp of the 
Senator; he therefore from the very first treat- 
ed him with marked respect, which was height- 
ened when Dick told him of the Senator's 
achievements during the past few weeks. 

The brilliant society which surrounded the 
Count was quite different from that which the 
Senator had found in Florence. The people 
were equally cultivated, but more serious. They 
had less excitability, but more deep feeling 
Milan, indeed, had borne her burden far differ- 
ently from Florence. Both hated the foreign- 
er; but the latter could be gay, and smiling, and 
trifling even under her chains; this the former 
could never be. The thoughtful, earnest, and 
somewhat pensive Milanese was more to the 
Senator’s taste than the brilliant and giddy Flor- 
entine. These, thought he, may well be a free 
people. 
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Moreover, the Senator visited the Grand Ca- 
thedral, and ascended to the summit. Arriv- 
ing there his thoughts were not taken up by 
the innumerable statues of snow-white marble, 
or the countless pinnacles of exquisite sculpture 
that extended all around like a sacred forest 
filled with saints and angels, but rather to the 
scene that lay beyond. 

There spread away a prospect which was su- 
perior in his eyes to any thing that he had ever 
seen before, nor had it ever entered his mind 
to conceive such a matchless scene. The wide 
plains of Lombardy, green, glorious, golden with 
the richest and most inexhaustible fertility ; vast 
oceans of grain and rice, with islands of dark- 
green trees that bore untold wealth of all man- 
ner of fruit; white villas, little hamlets, close- 
packed villages, dotted the wide expanse, with 
the larger forms of many a populous town. He 
looked to the north and to the west. The plain 
spread away for many a league, till the purple 
mountains arose as a barrier, rising up till they 
touched the everlasting ice. He looked to the 
east and south. There the plains stretched 
away to the horizon in illimitable extent. 

‘“’Whatacountry! All cleared too! Ev- 
ery acre! And the villages! Why, there are 
thousands if there isone! Dear! dear! dear! 
How can I have the heart to blow about New 
England or Boston after that there! Buttons, 
why don’t somebody tell about all this to the 
folks at home and stop their everlasting brag- 
ging. But’—after a long pause—‘“ I'll do it! 
I'll do it!—this very night, I'll write about it 
to our paper!” 

ithneetilislitinets 


LVI. 


IN WHICH BUTTONS WRITES A LETTER; AND IN WHICH 
THE CLUB LOSES AN IMPORTANT MEMBER.—SMALL BY 
DEGREES AND BEAUTIFULLY LESS. 

Bort all things, however pleasant, must have 
an end, so their stay in Milan soon approached 
its termination. 

Butions and the Senator were both quite will- 
ing to leave. The departure of the Spaniards 
had taken away the charm of Milan. They had 
already returned to Spain, and had urged But- 
tons very strongly to accompany them. It cost 
him a great struggle to decline, but he did so 
from certain conscientious motives, and prom- 
ised to do so after going to Paris. So there 
was an agonizing separation, and all that. At 
his room Buttons unbosomed himself to his 
friends. 

“T’ll begin at the beginning,” said he, di- 
recting his remarks more particularly to the 
Senator. 

** My father is a rich man, though you may 
not think I live very much like a rich man’s 
son. The fact is, he is dreadfully afraid that 
I will turn out a spendthrift. So he gave me 
only a moderate sum on which to travel on 
through Europe. So far I have succeeded very 
well. Excuse my blushes while I make the 
sweet confession. The Sefiorita whom we all 


admire will, some of these days, I trust, ex 
change the musical name of Francia for t} 
plainer one of Buttons.” 

The Senator smiled with mild and paternal] 
approbation, and shook Buttons by the hand. 

‘*It’s all arranged,” continued Buttons, with 
sweet confusion. ‘* Now, under the circum 
stances, you might think it natural that I should 
go back with them to Spain.” 

**T should certainly. Why don’t you?” 

‘For two reasons. The first is, I have bare 

y enough tin left to take me to Paris,” 

At once both the Senator and Dick offer; 
to make unlimited advances. Buttons made a 
deprecatory gesture. 

**T know well that I could look to you fo 
any help in any way. But that is not the rea 
son why I don’t go to Spain. I have money 
enough for my wants if I don’t go there.” 

‘* What is the real reason, then ?” 

** Well, I thought that in an affair of this 
kind it would be just as well to get the Goy 
ernor’s concurrence, and so I thought I'd dr 
aline tohim. I’ve just got the letter written 
and [’ll put it in the mail this evening.” 

*“You have done right, my boy,” said 
Senator, paternally. 
lent reasons for getting your father’s consent in 
an affair like this.” 

**T don’t mind reading you what I have writ 
ten,” said Buttons, “if you care about hearing 
it.” 

“Oh, if you have no objection, we should 
like to hear very much,” said Dick. 

Whereupon Buttons, taking a letter from his 
pocket, read as follows: 


1€ 


** There are many ex¢ 


* Dear Fatuer,—I have endeavored to follow ont 
your instructions and be as economical as possible 

“During my tour throngh Italy I have made th 
acquaintance of the senior member of the house 
Francia, in Cadiz, a gentleman with whom you a 
acquainted. He was traveling with his two sisters 
The younger one is very amiabje. As I know y 
would like to see me settled I have requested her hand 
in marriage. 

** As I wish to be married before my return I thought 
I would let you know. Of course in allying myself t 
a member of so wealthy a family I will need to d 
in good style. Whatever you can send me will ther 
fore be quite acceptable. 

‘*Please reply immediately on receipt of this, ad- 
dressing me at Paris as before. 

** And very much oblige E. Buttons.” 


‘¢ Well,” said the Senator, ‘‘ that’s a sensibl 
letter. It’s tothe point. I’m glad to see that 
you are not so foolish as most lads in your sit 
uation, Why should not a man talk as wisely 
about a partnership of this kind as of any oth 
er? I do declare that these rhapsodies, this 
high-blown, high-flown, sentimental twaddle is 
nauseating.” 

**You see, Dick,” said Buttons, “I must 
write a letter which will have weight with the 
old gentleman. He likes the terse business 
style. I think that little hint about her fortune 
is well managed too. That’s a great deal bet- 
ter than boring him with the state of my affec- 
tions. Isn't it?” 





‘‘ There’s nothing like adapting your style to 
the disposition of the person you address,” said 
Dick. 

“ Well,” said the Senator, ‘‘ you propose to 
start to-morrow, do you ?” 

“Yes,” said Buttons. 

‘‘T’m agreed then. I was just beginning to 
get used up myself. I’m an active man, and 
when I’ve squeezed all the juice out of a place 
I want to throw it away and go to another. 
What do you say, Dick? You are silent.” 

‘¢ Well, to tell the truth,” said Dick, *‘ I don’t 
care about leaving just yet. Gonfaloniere ex- 
pects me to stay longer, and he would feel hurt 
if I hurried off. I am very sorry that you are 
both going. It would be capital if you could 
only wait here a month or so.” 

“A month!” cried Buttons, 
stand it another day. 


*“*T couldn’t 
Will nothing induce you 
What can we do without you ?” 

‘*What can I do without you?” said Dick, 
with some emotion. 

‘Well, Dick,” said the Senator, ‘‘ I’m really 
pained. I feel something like a sense of be- 
reavement at the very idea. I thought, of 
course, we would keep together till our feet 
Sut Heav- 
en scems to have ordained it otherwise. I felt 
bad when Figgs and the Doctor left us at Flor- 
ence, but now I feel worse by a long chalk. 
Can’t you manage to come along nohow ?” 

‘*No,” said Dick. “I really can not. 
really must stay.” 

‘*What! must!” 

“Yes, must !” 

The Senator sighed. 


to come? 


touched the sacred soil once more. 


> 


LVI. 


THE FAITHFUL ONE !—DARTS, DISTRACTION, LOVE'S VOWS, 
OVERPOW ERING SCENE AT THE MEETING OF TWO FOND 
ONES.—OOMPLETE BREAK-DOWN OF THE HISTORIAN. 

Axsovut a month after the departure of the 
Senator and Buttons from Milan Dick reap- 
peared upon the scene at Rome, in front of the 
little church which had borne so prominent a 
part in his fortunes; true to his love, to his 
hopes, to his promises, withundiminished ardor 
and unabated resolution. He found the Padre 
Liguori there, who at once took him to his room 
in a building adjoining the church. 

** Welcome !” said he, in a tone of the deep- 
est pleasure. ‘*‘ Welcome! 
than a passing fancy, then.” 

** It is the only real purposé of my life, I as- 
sure you,” 


It has been more 


**T must believe you,” said Liguori, pressing 
his hand once more. 

“ And now, where is Pepita?” 

“She is in Rome.” 

‘* May I see her at once ?” 

** How at once ?” 

“Well, to-day.” 

** No, not to-day. 
you first. 


Her brother wishes to see 
I must go and let them both know 
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that you are here. But she is well and has 
been so.” 

Dick looked relieved. After some conversa- 
tion Liguori told Dick to return in an hour, and 
he could see the Count. After waiting most 
impatiently Dick came back again in an hour. 
On entering he found Luigi. 
as a gentleman this time. He was a strongly 
knit, well-made man of about thirty, with strik 
ingly handsome and aristocratic features. 


He was dressed 


**Let me make my peace with you at once, 
said he, with the utmost courtesy. ‘“ You ai 
a brave man, and must be generous. I h: 
done you wrongs for which I shall never forgive 
myself;” and taking Dick’s outstretched hand, 
he pressed it heartily. 

‘*Say nothing about it, I beg,” said Dick ; 
**vou were justified in what you did, though 
you may have been a little hasty.” 

**Had I not been blinded by passion I would 
have been incapable of such a piece of coward- 


ive 


ice. But I have had much to endure, and i 
was always afraid about her.” 

With the utmost frankness the two men re- 
ceived each other’s explanations, and the great- 
est cordiality arose at once. Dick insisted on 
Luigi’s taking dinner with him, and Luigi, 
laughingly declaring that it would be a sign of 
peace to eat bread and salt together, went with 
Dick to his hotel. 

As they entered Dick’s apartments Gonfa 
loniere was lounging near the window. He had 
accompanied Dickto Rome. He started at the 


| sight of Luigi. 


**God in Heaven!” he cried, bounding to 


| his feet. 


“Ugo!” exclaimed the other. 


“ Luigi!” 


And the two men, in true Italian fashion, 


| sprang into one another's arms, 


“And is my best friend, and oldest friend, 
the brother of your betrothed?” asked Gonfa- 
loniere of Dick. 

But Dick only nodded. He was quite mys- 
tified by all this. An explanation, however, 
Was soon made. The two had been educated 
together, and had fought side by side in the 
great movements of ’48, under Garibaldi, and 
in Lombardy. 

For full an hour these two friends asked one 
anuther a torrent of questions. Luigi asked 
Gonfaloniere about his exile in America; 
whereupon the other described that exile in 
glowing terms—how he landed in Boston, how 
Dick, then little more than a lad, became ac- 
quainted with him, and how true a friend he 
had been in his misery. The animated words 
of Gonfaloniere produced a striking effect. 
Luigi swore eternal friendship with Dick, and 
finally declared that he must come and see Pe- 
pita that very day. 

So, leaving Gonfaloniere with the promise of 
secing him again, Luigi walked with Dick out 
to the place where he lived. The reason why 
he had not wanted him to see Pepita that day 
was because he was ashamed of their lodgings. 
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But that had passed, and as he understood Dick 


better he saw there was no reason for such 
shame. It was a house within a few rods of 
the church. 

Dick’s heart throbbed violently as he entered 
the door after Luigi and ascended the steps in- 
side the court-yard. Luigi pointed to a door 
and drew back. 








THE DOOR. 
Dick knocked. 
The door opened. 
** Pepita!” 


To describe such a meeting is simply out of 


the question. 


“T knew you would come,” said she, after 


about one solid hour, in which not a single in- | 


telligible word was uttered. 

** And for you! Oh, Pepita!” 

“ You do not think now that I was cruel ?” 
and a warm flush overspread the lovely face of 
the young girl. 

**Cruel!” (and Dick makes her see that he 
positively does not think so.) . 

**T could not do otherwise.” 

““T love you too well to doubt it.” 

**My brother hated you so. It would have 
been impossible. And I could not wound his 
feelings.” 

‘“ He’s a splendid fellow, and you were right.” 


“Padre Liguori showed him what you were, | 
and I tried to explain a little,” added Pepita, | 


shyly. 


«Heaven bless Padre Liguori! As for you 


** Don't.” 

** Well, your brother understands me at last. 
He knows that I love you so well that I would 
die for you.” 

Tears came into Pepita’s eyes as the sudden 
recollection arose of Dick’s misadventure on 
the road, 


“Do you remember,” asked Dick, softly, aft- 
| er about three hours and twenty minutes—* q 
you remember how I once wished that I was 
walking with you on a road that would go on 
forever?” 
| <Yeg” 
** Well, we’re on that track now.” 
{The Historian of these adventures feels most keen] 
his utter inadequacy to the requirements of this s 
Need he say that the above description is a ¢ 


mplete 


Jiasco. Reader, your imagination, if you please.] 
Sa 


LVIII. 
THE DODGE CLUB IN PARIS ONCE MORE.—BUTTONS'S 
“JOLLY GOOD HEALTH.” 

Nor very long after the events alluded to in 
the last chapter a brilliant dinner was given in 
Paris at the ‘* Hotel de Lille et d’Albion.” On 
the arrival of the Senator and Buttons at Paris 
they had found Mr. Figgs and the Doctor with- 
out any trouble. The meeting was a rapturous 
one. The Dodge Club was again an entity, 
although an important member was not there. 
On this occasion the one who gave the dinner 
was Buttons! 

All the delicacies of the season. In fact, a 
banquet. Mr. Figgs shone resplendently. If 
a factory was the sphere of the Senator, a supper- 
table was the place for Mr. Figgs. The others 
| felt that they had never before known fully all 
| the depth of feeling, of fancy, and of sentiment 
| that lurked under that plaeid, smooth, and rosy 
exterior. The Doctor was epigrammatic ; the 
Senator sententious; Buttons uproarious. 
| Dick’s health was drunk in bumpers with all 

the honors : 


‘For he's a jolly good fe-e-e-e-e-e-llow ! 
For he’s a jolly good fe-e-e-e-e-e-llow ! ! 
For he’s a jolly good rr-&-k-&-F-r-LLow !!! 

Which noWbdy can deny!” 

All this time Buttons was more joyous, more 
radiant, and altogether more extravagant than 
usual. The others asked themselves, ‘‘ Why ?” 
In the course of the evening it became known. 
Taking advantage of a short pause in the con- 
| versation he communicated the startling fact 
| that he had that day received a letter from his 
| father. 

‘** Shall I read it ?” 

‘‘Aye!!!” unanimously, in tones of thun- 
der. 

Buttons opened it and read : 


‘Dear Son,—Your esteemed favor, 15th ult., I have 
rec*, 
“TI beg leave hereby toe express my concurrence 
| with your design. 


—you—” : | “Myconnection with the house of Francia has been 





A MONODY. 





of the most satisfactory kind. 
yours will be equally so. 
“J inclose you draft on Mess. Dupont Geraud, et Cie 
of bar “is, for $5000—say five thousand dollars—rec' of 
ich please acknow ledge. If this sum is insufticient 
you are at liberty to draw for what mi iy be required. 
*“T remain, Hiram Bourrons.” 


I have no doubt that 


Thunders of applause arose as Buttons fold- 
ed the letter. 


A speech from the Senator proposed the 


health of Buttons Senior. 


Another from the Doctor. 

Another from Mr. Figgs. 

Acknowledgment by Buttons, 

Announcement by Buttons of immediate de- 
parture for Cadiz. 


Wild cheers. suttons’s jolly good health! 


“For he’s a jolly good fe-e-e-e-e-ellow! 
For he’s a jolly good fe-e-e-e-e-ellow! ! 
For he's a jolly good Frer-r-k-F-k-ELLow !!! 
Which nobody can deny!” 


> \ 
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Mipwinter, when the snow lay chill 

In shadowy drifts o’er heath and hill, 
And all the church-yard mounds were hid 
Beneath its downy coverlid, 

I prayed that I might live to see 


The Spring’s green leaf on vine and tree. 


And now the yearning of my prayer 
Boon Nature answers; all the air 

Is rippled by the sweet perfume 

Of apple-bud and clover-bloom ; 

And, thrilled heart-deep, my pulses dance 


With the glad Spring’s exuberance. 


Still do my prayers the fear betray 
Lest I with Spring shall pass away ; 
Lest these dimmed eyes no more behold 
The Summer's oriflamme unfold, 

Nor these cheeks feel the soft caress 


Of her wind-stole deliciousness. 


Alas for those who bear like me 


A fate forefelt, on shore or sea! 

Howe’er the seasons come and go 
Theirs is the heavy heart, I know! 
Or Summer noon, or Wiater tide, 


Life is most dear when most denied! 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER.* 


RIDES THROUGH MONTANA. 


BY COLONEL CORNELIUS O'KEEFE, LATE OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, 
(fhe Pirst Re :—@With Preliminary Odservations. } 


HERE are several ways of getting into | visit it, I took the longest and the pleasantest 


Montana. Having made up my mind to 
* Many months ago Mr. Meagher laid out the scheme 
of a series of papers describing his experiences and 
observations in Montana. The nom de plume which 
he adopted was not intended to disguise the author- 
ship of the papers, but merely to enable him to speak 
ith a freedom which would hardly comport with the 
cial dignity which would have seemed proper had 
he written directly in his own name. Of the life of 
Tuomas Franois Meacuer it is only necessary here to 
say that he was born in Waterford, Ireland, on the 3d 
of August, 1823. His school career was remarkably 
brilliant. He took an active part in the Irish move- 
ment of 1848; upon its failure he was tried and sen- 
tenced to banishment to Van Diemen’s Land. In 1852 


he escaped and made his way to the United States, | 


where he started a newspaper, and entered upon the 
practice of law. When the rebellion broke ont he en- 


tered the army, in the “69th,” afterward known as | 
the Irish Brigade, whereof in February, 1862, he was 


commissioned as Brigadier-General. The brilliant 
services of this brigade, and of Meagher as its com- 
mander, have passed into history. Badly wounded at 


Fredericksburg, he was forced to retire from active | 
In 1865 he was appvinted Secretary for the | 


service. 
Territory of Montana, of which he was for long the 
Acting-Governor. On the ist of July, 1867, he fell from 
the deck of a steamer, at Fort Benton, on the Upper 
Missouri, and was drowned. In a long letter to us, 


which is the shortest after all. 

bearing date June 7, 1867, he writes: “Ever since I 
dispatched to you the text of my paper on Montana I 
have been in tlie field 200 miles from here against the 
Sioux and other implacable red devils. Thinking 
over what I wrote to you by my bivouac fire, with a 
pipe in my mouth, I came to the conclusion that the 
article would be improved by a few notes. Hence you 
have them herewith.” On the 17th of June he wrote 
from Virginia City, M. T.: “‘ Inclosed,” he says, ‘‘ y 
have positively the last notes for the Fi 
through Montana.” This letter, we think, co 

the last words ever written by the author for transmis- 
sion Eastward. The notes referred to will be found 
at the end of this paper. “This,” he also wrote, 
‘* will be the first illustrated paper ever published upon 
Montana ;” and more than once he requested that 
special mention should be mad¢ of the fact that the 
sketches (of which many were transmitted) should be 
credited to Mr. Peter Toffts, an artist who accompa- 
nied him in his ‘‘ Rides.” We had expected that an 
early July mail would have brought us a continuation 
of these “‘ Rides.” It brought instead the tidings of 
the untimely death of the man who was to have writ- 
ten them. It is barely possible that among the papers 
of Mr. Meagher may be found a continuation of these 
Rides; but we fear that with this “ Introductory” will 
close the projected series of ‘‘ Rides in Montana.”— 
Ev. Harrer’s Magazine. 





I might, to be sure, have taken the stage at 
Atchison; and, jumbling across the prairies of 
the Platte, have had my legs swollen, as though 
afflicted with elephantiasis, long before we reached 
Denver. From Denver, then, I might have jum- 
bled along in the same way to the beautiful and 
wonderful city of the Mormons; and, having 
revived myself with the sulphur baths and deli- 
cious fruits that abound there, have braced my- 
self for another spell of cramps and starvation, 
on the’ great Overland Route. 

But I heard enough of this style of traveling ; 
enough of the salt fare one has heavily to pay 
for every time he has a chance to snatch a 
meal; enough of the drear and achesome wastes 
one has to sulk over while making the middle 
part of the trip, and the waters of bitterness he 
has to quaff; enough of the chances one has to 
be roasted like St. Lawrence, or punctured to 
death with arrows like St. Sebastian, for most 
of the road: I heard enough of all this, from 
many pleasant authorities on the subject, not to 
come to the conclusion it was well to avoid it. 

Were I ambitious of figuring, one of these 
lays, in the Travelers’ Club of New York, as 
in out-and-out Pilgrim of the Rocky Mountains, 
[ might have paid handsomely to walk with a 
train, and have spent three or four months at | 
he work. But I heard enough of this way, 
too, of getting to Montana, aud shrunk from it 
with a convulsion of the heart. The world 
pretty generally knows, by this time, what it is 
to travel with a caravan of oxen and huge green 
wagons, in a column of dense red dust, to the 
cracking of oaths and cow-hides, through a re- 
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gion the greater portion of which justifies the 
description that ‘‘it is the worst part of the in- 
fernal domain burned out.” 

A third line was open to me, of which it is 
but fair to say I heard nothing extremely re- 
pugnant. ‘This is the line of the Upper Mis- 
Early in April, and from that to the 
end or middle of May, great steamboats swing 
off from St. Louis for the mountains ; 
ing panted and shrieked and blowed with all 
their might against the yellow volume of that 
huge river, finally take rest at Fort Benton, 
after a violent struggle of fifty, sixty, seventy, 


souri, 


and, havy- 


or eighty days. 

A charming gentleman whom I met one morn- 
ing in Broadway, to whom I communicated my 
(and 
who, by-the-by, was deeply interested in half a 


intention of visiting the new land of gold 


dozen of those steamboats), pressed me with a 
bewitching earnestness to “go up the river,” 
and familiarize myself with its greatness and 
the delights of a companionable trip. In the 
liveliest colors he represented to me the fact 
that I could leisurely shave and wash every 
day ; cool and exhilarate myself just as often in 
fresh linen; seat myself at a bountiful table 
three or four times a day; and that a piano, 
not to mention other instruments that might 
fortuitously be aboard, would enchantingly dis 
sipate the hours. 

Equally animated were his pictures of the 
boat ‘‘wooding-up,” and the’ several forts at 
which we had to stop, land mails and Govern- 
ment stores, and receive in exchange the courte- 
sies and hospitalities of the officers in command. 


A 
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FORT BENTON, 


Nor were his pictures of the friendly Indian 
camps, dotting the choicest spots along the 
banks, less sprightly and captivating. The 
strange and marvelous formations of the ** bad 
lands ;”' the vast citadels; the Gothic towers 
and churches; the long lines of wall, built with 
the precision and apparently with the solidity 
of the most skilfully-laid and compact masonry ; 
airier structures, displaying all the gracefulness 
and pleasantness of villas, rustic temples, the 
balustrades and fountains of daintily-designed 
pleasure-grounds: these very singular novelties 
brought out his pictorial art with the strongest 
and happiest effect. Nor did he forget to trace 
for me in the boldest outline the innumerable 
herds of buffalo blackening the hills and river; 
the antelope gliding along the bottoms; the 
mountain sheep topping in lightning leaps the 
steepest cliffs, and, having topped them, shak- 
ing their ponderous crowns in defiance at the 
boat a thousand feet below. Last of all, I had 
a glowing vision of Fort Benton, a town, he 
said, of surprising growth and of many fine his- 
toric reminiscences and relics, with its hotels, 
warehouses, bells, theatres, museums of natural 
history, official residences, bright display of 
flags, and the delicacies of the season—fish, 
fruit, and game. 

Nevertheless, I came to the determination 
not to face the Upper Missouri, as I have a 
strong aversion to traveling on any thing like a 
canal—the more especially should it be from 
two to three thousand miles long, with the risk 


constantly recurring of being impaled on a snag, | 


| atoms, or scalded to death. Then I well knev 
that fresh provisions were sure to give out on 
such a trip as that long before it was over, and 
that a surfeit of ham, codfish balls, sard 
and “lamp-oil, and such-like rare and del 
| commodities would Visitation, 
noon, and morning, for days, and it mig 
| for weeks. Buffalo meat would, of course, 0 
casionally come into play ; but even that antici 
pation, novel and refreshing as it was, failed to 
| persuade me into a compliance with the im 
| portunities of my friend. So I took my own 
| way, and it was this, as jotted down in my note 
book : 
| ** From New York to San Francisco, via Nicaraqua 
| thence by sea to Portland, Oreqon—thence up the Colum- 
bia to Walla Walla—thence on mule or horse back to 
Lake Pend d' Oreille, in the Territory of Idaho.” 2 


ines 
icate 


nigat, 
be 


be our 


And there, on that very lake, I awoke one 
Sunday morning in the month of August, 1866, 
in the midst of the fragrance and shadow of 
great forests; the sparkling of warm, deep, 
wide-spread waters; in a world of mountains, 
the variety of whose shapes and hues was per- 
fectly bewildering for a time, and from the 
vagueness of the more distant giants of which 
the whole scene derived a character of immens- 
ity, infinite beauty, and infinite grandeur. 

I was on board a very pretty little steamboat, 
in a beautifully-rounded nook of the lake; no 
one and nothing stirring about me; the sun 
making in the breathless blue air a net-work 
of gold and silver upon the breast of the little 





harbor in which we lay close up to shore; a 


running dry on a sand-bar, blowif sky-high into | huge pile, opposite me, of heavily-wooded gran- 
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LAKE PEND D’OREWMLE. 


ite, overtopping by a thousand feet and more 
the trees that fringed the waters; a profound 
quietude pervading the morning dream and 
subduing the glory, with which it was fraught 
and featured, into the softest radiance. Pines, 
firs, cedars—all of the handsomest growth— 


came down in open order to the waters of the | 
however exquisitely fashioned by the chisel, is 


basin into the depths of which the Mary Moody, 
swan-like, threw her white shadow; then again 
climbed up in massive column the mountain 
oppasite; while wild gooseberries, currants, 
service- berries,’ interwoven with flowers and 
flowering shrubs, made a thick undergrowth 
about them, through which was heard at times 
the rustling of the grouse, the ground-squirrel, 
the rabbit, and such small deer. 

The little harbor is over sixty feet in depth, 
cold, clear, and of a golden brown, owing to 
the trees so densely crowding in upon it, and 
that noble mountain overhanging it; 
clear that, close to the graveled beach, where 
the water is fully twenty feet in depth, the 
smallest trifles, from a fish-head to a broken 
saucer, are shiningly discernible. White-fish, 
speckled and salmon trout, suckers, and other 
delectable swimmers swarm there, as they do 
all through the broader waters outside; and as 
the harbor is closely invested, the Spokane and 
Ceur d’Alene Indians, in the winter months, 
surround and drive the deer and other antlered 
game into the basin, where they slaughter them 
unmercifully, From the foot of the mountain 
opposite—out from the roots of the lowermost 
trees that mount and crowd all over it—a tiny 
Stream, glistening as though it were full of dia- 
monds, and cold as the coldest ice, splashes 
into the waters of golden brown, having leaped 
to its last home many hundred feet down from 
ledges of broken granite, moss-covered, and 


but so 





piled with whitened drift-wood. Jutting into 
the harbor, and closing it up, apparently, as 
one approaches the latter from the lake itself, 
there rises a beautifully-shaped mound, studded 
with tall trees, straight and graceful as any 


| sculptured columns, but eloquent with a light 


and music which no metal, wood, or marble, 


ever fraught with. On this the pleasant owner 


|of the Mary Moody designs to have a cottage 


for his summer residence, and heartily shall I 
envy him the same. 

Looking through the trees across the neck 
that connects this mound or hillock with the 
main land, the pine-built walls of Pend d’Ore- 
ille city fairly glittered in the sunshine—such 
jewelry did the magic cf the day extract from 
or impart to the plainest things that delightful 
morning. Stepping ashore, I found myself in 
odorous contact with a group of Spokanes—a 
woeful cluster of emaciated vagrants, of whom 
one old fellow, almost naked, having nothing 
on him but a red blanket, ingeniously shaped 
and stitched into something like a windy dress- 
ing-gown, with the help of a ‘* buck and saw” 
was shortening fire-wood for the Mary Moody 
—his grandson, a sort of Cupid in a very sooty 
chemise, helping him with the brightest in- 
dustry. The son of the old top-sawyer—an 
elderly scamp in another red blanket, furnished 
with a fur collar—sat on his breechless haunch- 
es close by, smoking a brier-wood pipe; and, 
solemn as an owl in daylight, superintended 
the job complacently. This airy gentleman of 
leisure had the rope round his neck’ not long 
ago—Colonel (afterward General) Wright hav- 
ing made up his mind to hang him as g hope- 
less reprobate. But the paternal heart—bend- 
ing and breaking there over the ‘‘ buck and 
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saw’ —interposed in his behalf, and prolonged 
the lazy days of the ragamuffin. 

Pend d’Oreille city, standing on a picturesque 
slope—or running down it, to speak more cor- 
rectly —consists of a large store comfortably 
stocked with Californian and Oregon goods— 
dry, soft, and liquid—a billiard saloon of grand 
dimensions—a modestly-proportioned hotel— 


and half a dozen private residences, evenly and | 


compactly built of logs, and snugly shingled. 
The store belongs to Captain Moody, who is 
also the principal owner of the little steam- 
boat, which has been complimented with his 
daughter’s name. The billiard saloon is the 
property of Mr. Blackstone, whose genial na- 
ture well deserves the soldierly and splendid 
frame through which it radiates. 

In this charming little place—in the society 
of the enterprising and hospitable gentlemen 
who have made it their home—ihe day was 
most agreeably spent, notwithstanding that one 
of the citizens—a convivial politician of imper- 
fect articulation—was distressingly importunate 
in his entreaties, that Colonel Cornelius O’ Keefe 
should favor the people (twenty-five all told) 
of Pend d‘Oreille city with a speech on the 
**reconstruction of the South” and the fortunes 
of mankind generally. 

In Stevens's report of his explorations through 
this part of the country, in 1853 and 1854, we 
have a truthful, and, for the very reason that it 
is a truthful, a very beautiful description of this 
entrancing lake; the description closing with 
the prediction that ‘‘in a coming time, not very 
remote, the repose of those waters will be broken 


PEND D'OREILLE OITY, AND THE 


— Sn 


by the shrill scream and the paddles ef the 


| steamboat.” In less than fifteen years this 


| prediction of the most gallant, indefatiga}] 


and triumphant of ail our explorers of the Greet 
Mountains has been verified; and no one wh 
| now beats rapidly over Lake Pend d’Oreille j; 
| the Mary Moody, calling to mind his persistent 


and invincible labors, and the qualities of head 
and heart that ennobled him, can refrain from 
a deeply mournful regret that Isaac I. Stevens 
was not spared to contemplate, as he would 
have done with enthusiasm, the ripening int: 
civilization of the wild region his intrepid re 
searches threw open to the Government and 
people of his country. But the keen intellect 
and dauntless spirit, which conquered to the 
knowledge of the country this wilderness, 
full of marvelous grandeurs and resources. 
passed irrevocably from us in the rain and fire 
of that fatal night at Chantilly, in the autumn 
of 1862, and his reward for all he did here js 
but the remembrance in which his enterprises 
and achievements, as illustrious as they were in 
ealculably useful, are now, and for generations 
to come, shall with his name be gratefully er 
shrined. 

I have spoken of the Mary Moody in dimir 
tive terms of endearment and esteem. This 
may be considered an error when one is told 
that she is 108 feet in length, has 20 feet beam, 
4 feet 9 inches depth of hold, and is 85 tons 
burden. Built on the lake in the winter of 
1866, all her timbers were whip-sawed. The 
planking is of yellow fir. Her upper wood- 
work is of white pine. Four months after the 
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RIDES THROUGH MONTANA. 


ISAAO I, 


first tree was felled for her she was afloat. Fif- 
teen days after that her steam-whistle startled 
the echoes of the mountains, the lonesomeness 
and mysteriousness of which she has forever 
banished; and elk, and bear, and Red Man 
stood with straightened hair and ears at the 
shrill challenge of their invader. Her engine— 
20 horse-power-—came all the way from Wil- 
mington, on the Delaware. The first trip she 
had on board 85 pack-animals, 10,000 pounds 
of freight, and 50 passengers. Designed to be 
the first of three boats that are to navigate 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia to the mouth of 
the Jocko—ten miles west of the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains—she stops short at the 
landing at the foot of the Cabinet Mountain— 
some fifty miles from her starting-point at Pend 
dOreille city—the Rapids, immediately above 
the landing, being too violent to permit her 
pushing further up. Above these Rapids the 
second boat will ascend to Thompson’s Falls. 


STEVENS. 


Above Thompson’s Falls the third boat will 
complete the chain of navigation to the Jocko 
This plan in operation, the northwestern por 
tion of Montana—surpassingly rich in agricul- 
tural facilities, and, far away, the most beauti 
ful portion of the Territory, the scenery of it 
blending all the sterner and loftier with all the 
gentler features of Switzerland and the Tyrol— , 
will be pierced and opened from the Pacific, 
and a future of prosperous activity secured fo1 
it, which no one can presume, at this moment, 
to shadow forth, much less to estimete. 
Entering Clark’s Fork of the Columbia—or 
the Flathead River, as it is popularly called— 
we ascend twenty miles to the Landing. Swift 
water—of considerable depth, force, and fierce- 
ness in many places—is encountered. Snags 
protrude every where. Ugly, gaunt, stubborn, 
wicked -looking enemies, of great girth and 
ghost-like whiteness, they are easily avoided by 
ithe Mary Moody when she mounts the stream, 
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but cause her no little uneasiness, just now, as | 
she drops down with the rapid current. Her 

pilot, however, an expert and right pleasant 

Englishman all the way from Hull, carries her | 
safely and brilliantly through; and before long 

those treacherous fangs will be wrenched from 

their sockets and flung harmlessly to rot some- 

where back from the wash of the river they fret 

to-day. 

Out of the deep places and the swifter waters 
we glide into and over broad shallows that have 
silver bottoms; and these are the play-grounds 
of bewildering shoals of trout that flash about 
them, as silvery as themselves, utterly regard- | 
less of the noise and buffetings of the boat. 
But what most delightfully arrests the eye is a| 
meadow, three hundred acres in extent, smooth 
and level as a billiard-table—green, too, as a| 
billiard-table, with the sweetest and richest 
grass, which takes one up to his neck in a sea | 
of emerald—with Indian lodges emerging from | 
it in all their rude upholstery of crimson-paint- 
ed skins and bands of Indian horses swimming, 
as it were, slowly through it, their heads alone 
being visible—except, indeed, where the grass | 
has just been mowed, and where the dauntier | 
of them revel in the honeyed stubble. A mow- | 
ing-machine—the property of the Steamboat | 
Company—drives through it, doing igious | 
work, the results of which are brow from | 
time to time to the Landing for the of the | 
animals that enter and come out of Montana by 
this most picturesque of roads. It is in strange 
contrast, indeed, with the primitive canoe we 
pass soon after, and which a raw-boned In- 
dian, of the Lower Pend d’Oreilles, blest with a | 
brawny chest and a nose such as one sees at 
intervals upon a ship’s figure-head, almost im- | 
perceptibly impels against the stream—a yelp- 
ing dog, straining his eye-balls with the exer- 
cise, following deferentially in his master’s 
wake, and losing ground at every stroke. A 
little higher up the Pilot directs my attention 
to a withered pine—a very tall, dead tree—in 
the top branches of which, as in a bowl, a wild 
goose has built her nest to keep her young ones 
safe from the wolves and other depredators of 
the like. 

** A wise goose that!” observes the Pilot with 
a mirthful wink, as though he says something 
equally as wise as the bird; and then whirling 
his wheel until the spokes blend and disappear, 
seems immensely pleased. 

As we near the Landing, all along the left 
bank, a little back from the river, grandly over- 
looking, and with precipitous bold cliffs of red 
slate serving as an uplifted shield to every thing 
—woods, meadows, Indian lodges, all the in- 
cidents and figures of the scene—the Cabinet | 
Mountain magnificently towers and spreads its 
ample wall, the face of which is deeply fur- 
rowed, and the upper line of which is broken, 
pointed, or rounded into tablets, suggestive of 
gigantic gates, or monstrous head-stones in a 
grave-yard of buried Titans. In the full blaze 
of the sinking sun we head up against the Land- 
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NEST OF WILD GOOSE, 


ing, and, making the Mary Moody fast, scram- 
ble up the shelving bank, to find ourselves in a 
bustling little place—some future town of pro- 
digious consequence, it may be, now in its noisy 
inffney—consisting of two houses, and a capa- 
cious shed for mules and horses. A saw-mill 
is in vehement operation here, and sweating 
at its work; which fact the big drops of per- 
spiration oozing profusely from it are evidence 
enough. The owner of it, Mr. Abrahams, a 
rigid religionist, who shuts himself hermetic- 
ally up on Sundays, invites Colonel Cornelius 
O'Keefe to his house—one of the two just men- 
tioned—and courteously entering it, the Col- 
onel is introduced to Mrs: Abrahams, whose 
table is perfumed with a bouquet of mountain 
flowers, the offering of the men at work about 
the Landing, who thus, even in these wild sol- 
itudes, vindicate the proverbial gallantry of 
Americans to their countrywomen, and, in- 
deed, to women generally the world over. An- 
other lady is present, whose son served in the 
Second Wisconsin at the first battle of Bull 
Run. The Colonel, being shown his photo 
graph, recognizes an accomplished and brave 
young comrade, who, having entered another 
regiment from the same State shortly after that 
celebrated event, fell at Fredericksburg the 





CABINET 


day that General Burnside knocked his head 


against it. 
The next day, having procured an excellent 
and highly-gifted horse, I set out for Montana, 


ing still some twenty odd miles or so from 


the western frontier of that Territory. A vig- 
rous old gentleman, who had been a Quarter- 
Master somewhere or other during the war, and 
an Indian half-breed of the Flathead nation, 
accompanied me. 

The Quarter-Master stood six feet four inches 
in his boots, wore a dense pair of whiskers of a 
purple tint, displayed a sublime width across 
the chest, and was distinguished by a voice of 
imperious force and volume. Utterly innocent 
of the slightest touch of delicacy, and, indeed, 
it is no injustice to say, of any thing that 
smacked of courtesy and gentleness, heavily 
encumbering his most ordinary remarks with 
ejaculations of a thundering profanity, he was, 
for all that, a gentleman of a kindly nature. 


Of a brisk spirit too, and large experience in 


such matters, his exploits in cooking exhibited 
a surprising alacrity and skill, and were perfect 
in theirway. A little over a year in Montana, 
he professed to know every body in it, and be 
thoroughly familiar with all its resources, farm- 
ng successes, and quartz operations. The 
war, however, was his favorite subject of solil- 


oquy; and were one left to infer so from his 


copious representations of himself, history has 
already done him grievous wrong in omitting 
to blazon and consecrate him as one of the most 
potential heroes of the nation. Without him 


LANDING. 


| Fort Donelson would never have been taken; 
| and Vicksburg to this day would have roared 
defiance to the combined armies of the Union. 
As he spoke of himself, in the like magnificent 
style did he eat; for his appetite was infallible 
and immense. An ogre in autobiography, he 
he was equally an ogre in the demolition of 
fried bacon, fried trout, broiled grouse, roast 
potatoes, and all the other luxuries which, with 
| the providence of a practiced Quarter-Master, 
he had provided for the journey, or to which 
he helped himself with his fish-hook and gun 
|on the road. Having come down to the Pend 
d’Oreille Lake to inform himself of the practi- 
cability of a wagon road from the interior of 
Montana to that point, he was now on his way 
back to Virginia City to procure gratuitously 
from the Legislature a charter for the project, 
being fully satisfied that it was not only feasible, 
but would prove hugely remunerative—or, to 
use his own graceful and emphatic language, 
would ‘ turn out to be a big thing.” 

The half-breed was a striking specimen of 
intuitive gracefulness and intelligence. Tall, 
lithe, strenuous, of exhaustless activity and en- 
durance; his splendid eye, black as the raven’s 
wing, was ever flashing with mirthfulness and 
wit, and the quick. brain that fired him found 
in it an interpreter that never grew dull o1 
tired. His name was Francis Joseph; and 
better horseman than Francis Joseph, Colonel 
| Cornelius O'Keefe is prepared any day to lay 
| the heaviest wager, it would be difficult to 
|match. Hal? French, half Indian, he looked 








576 
more like a Spaniard than any thing else, and | 
spoke the Spanish tongue, such as it is in New 
Mexico, as fluently as he did his father’s or his 
mother’s dialect. To complete his portrait, it 
is enough to say that he was proud of a waving 
mass of the softest and richest black hair, and 
hands and feet of thc daintiest fashion. To 
complete the enumeration of his attractive 
traits, it is enough to say that he was brimful | 
with good-nature, was faithful, and incessantly | 
obliging. With two such companions, Colonel 
Cornelius O'Keefe proceeded on his road into 
Montana in exuberant spirits, and already con- | 
ceived the happiest impressions of the country. 
The road--or, to speak more properly, the 
trail—for nearly two miles lay through a forest 
in which a fire had furiously raged some days 
before, the evidences of which were felt and | 
seen on every side, and above and below. The | 
noblest trees had been torn and devoured by it | 
—some lay, mere masses of charcoal, across the | 
trail—others still, reduced to heaps of gray 
ashes, rendered the trail soft and treacherous, 
filling up, as they did, great holes into which 
the horses plunged, or where there were hot 
cinders underneath the ashes, blistering the an- 
imals into frantic pirouettes and prauks—others 
even yet stood to the height of forty, fifty, and 
sixty feet, spare and blackened masts, which a 
gust of any strength would have snapped and 
sent crashing down upon us—while a few, brave 
and robust old fellows, having fought it out to 
the bitter end, had the foe eating out their 
hearts, though sound at top, and displaying all 
their finery of leaves and limbs untouched. 
While cautiously, with a vigilant eye and firm 
rein, we paced through all this havoc, our ears 
were constantly filling with the roar of the Cab- 
inet Rapids, which gurgling and seething, toss- 
ing and foaming—now whirling into smooth ed- 
dies—now plunging between huge boulders and 
splashing over them—then again gathering their 
broken force and rushing pell-mell down a nar- | 
row and sunless cafion gashed between steep 
black walls on which no bird can find a footing 
—compel the Mary Moody to keep below them 
at a civil distance. But cleared the 
burned forest and got above the Rapids we saw 
from an open bench, against which the river 


as we 


swung in a deep curve, the second boat on the 


stocks, opposite us, on a broad, pebbly beach. 
Right pleasant it was to hear the blows driving | 
home the bolts, and right pleasant it was to 
watch the ox-teams laboring up with lumber 
from the saw-mill to where the echoing work 
was going blithely on. A portage of seven 
miles along the left bank avoids the Cabinet 
Rapids, and will renew the navigation they sav- 
agely disturb. 

Three miles beyond this point we halted for 
the night, though it was not yet four in the aft- 
ernoon; but there was a sufficiency of good 
grass there, and it would have ‘aken us a long 
stretch to have found another bite for them 
further on. So, stripping off the saddles, and 
turning the animals loose with their /ariats, we 


| fish in the nicest order on the pan, tapped t 
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spread our blankets, and then unlashing the } 


| fleche,* produced the kettle, frying-pan, eaty 


and drinkables, and prepared for supper. Firs, 
of all a fire was lit—then the kettle was put 


—then the plates, knives and forks, spoons an 


| cups, were washed and scrubbed—then Francis 


Joseph went dowa to the river, a step or two, 
with his rod and line—then the Quarter-Maste; 
greased his frying-pan, and cut his bacon int; 
generous slices—and in the mean while, during 


| all these delightful preparations, Colonel Cor- 


nelius O'Keefe, being relieved from duty by th, 
indulgent Quarter-Master, smoked his pipe de 
liciously, dreaming a day-dream of the golde 
days in store for him among the treasure-veined 
mountains of Montana. 

Francis Joseph returning in half an hou 
with a dozen and a half, or more, of gorgeous 
trout, the Quarter-Master took them instant! 
in hand, and giving a multitude of orders in ; 
powerful accent to the boy, swelled to his work 
and soon dispatched it. It was in itself a lux 
ury simply to behold him, Coat off, shirt wid 


| open at the neck, shirt-sleeves rolled tightly u 


above the elbows, big hands mottled with blood 
and glossy with grease, he was a sight at whi 

the artists of the Maison 
Delmonico himself, would 
eulogium and delight. 


Doré, or Lorenz 
flamed int 
Then, as he spread |} 

her 


have 


gently with his knife, sprinkled them with « 
and finally buried them in 
onion, he recounted so many of his exploits « 
and about the Mississippi, and did so with su 


1 slices of pork a 


|a burst and hurricane of martial asseverations, 


that it might have been easy to conclude we 
were having a bivouac in the height of an ex 
citing campaign, and that the enemy, fort 
thousand strong, were right before us. ; 

Supper over, the Quarter-Master was as bus 
as ever washing up the things; and it was not 
until that business was completed to his satis 
faction that he lit his pipe, and, stretching his 
ponderous frame to rest, relapsed into a tran 
guillity of voice and mind far more in harmor 
with the serenity of the hour than his usual 
activity and vigor would have been. Sut ever 
so, he did not leave off his marching, and skirm 
ishing, and besieging, and carrying all before 
him with his batteries and bayonets. The stars 
were out a good hour or two, and Francis Jo 
seph had been in the depths of slumber three 
quarters of an hour at least, before the warrio 
closed his lips, and with his lips his eyes, an 
lay like a Crusader in stone upon an ancient 
tomb. ; 

No sleep is deeper, none more wholesome, 
none more refreshing, than one takes in these 


| mountains on such a night as that I speak of. 


The ground perfectly dry, the air aromatic wit! 
the pine and fir, no humidity whatever, no vexa 
tious insects, the night calm and cool, full of 
sweetness and health-renewing freshness, the 
traveler wraps himself in his single blanket, 
sinks into the deepest sleep to the muffled mu 
sic of the river; and in the kindling sunshine, 





THOMPSON'S FALLS. 


is it gilds the leaves and rocks and waters, re- 
sumes his ride with the clearest head, the firm- 
est nerve, and brightest eye. Then the water 
all along the route is so delicious, and the game 
and fish so rich and delicate in their abundance, 
that the journey, rough and toilsome as it is in 
many places, is little short of being a luxurious 
treat, Add to this that the Indians, who are 
»w and wide apart in these vast solitudes, and 
‘idom relieve the profound sameness of the 
ad with their picturesque rags and feathers, 
iltivate the friendliest relations with all stran- 
gers, boasting joyously that they have never 
stained their hands with the blood of the Pale 
Faces. These are the Kootenais, the Pend 
d'Oreilles, and the Flatheads, all of whom have 
been trained and nurtured into gentleness and 
the love of peace, and to some extent the ex- 
ercise of its humbler arts, by the good Fathers 
of the Missions who have made the echoes of 
the Rocky Mountains long since familiar with 
Sabbath bells and the voices of Aisle and Altar. 
In a rapid sketch, which is all that the pres- 
ant paper pretends to be, the Colonel, who has 
ventured on its authorship, feels that it would 
be a task wearisome to his readers as well as 
to himself were he to dwell much longer on his 
road, along which there is so little of human 
life, and hence so little of that varied and vivid 
interest which human Iffe exclusively supplies. 
Beautiful and bounteous streams, which become 
torrents with the melting snows, must, there- 
fore, be hurried over without a word of com- 
memoration, So must springs and fountains 
Vou. XXXV.—No. 209.—Q@ 


that sparkle as though they were full of dia- 


monds, bubbling from moss-fringed nooks and 
crevices, and making the cool air and bright 
green shrubbery vocal with their child-like ca- 
dences, mirthfulness, and gentle poetry. Cat- 
aracts and rapids, such as Thompson's Falls, 
which, tiger-like, stealthily and with an imper- 
ceptible glide sweeps to the ledge—the ledge 
hemmed in between huge slippery rocks—from 
the rim of which it takes its furious leap, plung- 
ing into the very core and bed of the river 
which it seems to pierce, and tear, and rack, 
and furrow, and then fling up in masses of daz- 
zling foam, mingling and blended with broken 
| billows, which surge upward round and full, 
and then glance off with a blinding swiftness as 
though charged with lightning and bent on ruin. 

Immense slabs of rock rear themselves on the 
right, vertically above those desperate Falls, 
looking down from the edge of which, upon the 
storm and havoc the mad waters make, one 
grows giddy and feels insecure. To the left, 
standing well apart in park-like grounds, tall 
trees come down to the river’s edge from the 
slope of huge and hazy mountains—the outer 
tier of the great range of the Coeur d'Alene. 
Immediately below the Falls, on the same side 
with these park-like grounds, the river, round- 
ing into the graceful woods, forms a warm and 
sparkling little cove; the quieted waters, ex- 
hausted suddenly by their previous fury it would 
seem, lapping with a lazy lisp and throb the 
white beach that shapes the crescent of the 
bay. Astanch log-hut stands above the Falls, 
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right upon the trail; and a good piece of mead- 
ow-land, well fenced in, regaled the Quarter- 
Master with a perfume which, recalling the 
days of his golden sunshine with the Army of 
the Cumberland, when he made hay and gath- 
ered honey-suckles and butter-cups, revived his 
most voluptuous emotions. He thought that 
Thompson’s Falls would be just the place for a 
(uarter-Master to retire to from his military 
operations in a luxurious civil life, and in- 
dulged, a few moments, in bold sketches of the 
improvements he should inaugurate upon the 
spot, under the auspices and with the material 
aid of the Steamboat Company—Thompson’s 
Falls being the point of departure as well as the 
point of arrival for the third and last boat des- 
tined to ply upon Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. 
A restaurant, glaring with gilding and florid 
with frescos, rose up instantly among the trees 
a little way back from the beach of that cozy 
and scintillating cove—a terrace full of Swiss 
and Gothie cottages sprang to light upon those 
park-like grounds above the Falls—livery-sta- 
bles multiplied themselves along the trail close 
to the new-mown hay—the trail itself disap- 
peared in the fervor and splendor of his pic- 
torial power, and in its stead a Macademized 
road, crossed by a turnpike of elegant design, 
gave a highly-civilized and business air to what 
otherwise would have been a raw and wasteful 


scene, 
The morning after Colonel Cornelius O'Keefe 
passed these Falls he had to climb the ‘** Bad 


Rocks,” an enormous knob or shoulder jutting 
into the river from the lateral range of mount- 
ains, 1500 feet of an almost perpendicular as- 
cent, exceedingly dangerous, from the fact that 
one-half of it is a pile of loose and shelving slate 
or shingle, while the other half is a break-neck 
staircase, the steps of which are broken rocks, 
or roots of hard old trees, which in at least a 
dozen places are several feet apart. A more 
fearful rise and fall could not be made. The 
Steamboat Company, however, has by this time 
blasted and cut away rock where it masses it- 
self upon the river, so as to afford a safe and 
easy passage for travelers round its base. To 
accomplish the crossing of it now one has to 
drive his mule or horse before him until he 
gains the top, and then, having taken breath, 
repeat the achievement downward, keeping a 
respectful distance from the preceding hoofs, 
lest he incontinently trips or impetuously slides, 
and so aggravate the business of the descent. 
But this work over, there are the aromatic 
woods again, and the flashing streams, and the 
huge and hazy mountains, and the sea-green 
river, now smooth, and deep, and dumb, now 
rough, and vehement, and fierce, and boisterous, 
filling the aisles of the forest and the crevices 
and caverns of the great rocks with its melodies 
w its thunders, as its mood fluctuates, and it 
sleeps or rages. Then there is Horse Prairie— 
acres upon acres of the sweetest, richest, tallest 
grass, a broad, high table-land swelling grad- 
nally out of them into thickly-wooded, stony 


hills, in the very heart of which a deep lake jx 
sunk, the shores of which—green and sheltered. 
rich in wild fruit and fragrant shrubs and ¢¢ 

dars—fiash with wild birds, mostly duck and 
curlew. 

In the midst of a fine group of pine—thickly- 
crowned shafts, lofty, symmetrical, bold in girth, 
straight and tapering as lances—the Colone| 
and his robust companion enter a log-house. 
and find there to their consternation the owner 
stretched upon his buffalo-robes and blankets, 
thin as a skeleton and colorless as a ghost, his 
left arm having been nearly severed from his 
body by the blow of an axe in che hands of a 
maniac, who deliberately struck him as he slept 
three mornings before, and then laughed and 
grinned, danced and writhed, and in a mirthfu! 
and fantastic mood did his best to cut his ow 
throat with a blunt hunting-knife. The dan- 
gerous animal had his arms tightly pinioned as 
the travelers rode up, and sprawling on his 
back was vainly endeavoring to wrench the 
rope which held him. Smeared and haggard, 
a frowsy growth of rusty beard upon his chin, 
throat, and jaws, his glazed eyes charged wit 
blood and bile, muttering incoherently some 
thing about his victims and ,the vigilantes, |, 
was as ugly-looking a customer as 
peaceable wayfarers would under any circum 
stances care to meet. Strange 
wounded man, smashing a blow as he received 
and exhausted as the Colonel and Quarte: 
Master found him, recovered in a few weeks—a 
miracle attributed by those gentlemen to th: 
rare purity and exhilarating properties of the 
climate of Montana. 

Passing over the stony hills just mention: 
—in the heart of which lay that beautiful lake. 
alive and flashing with the wild birds—Camas 
Prairie broke and swelled, spread itself an 
deepened upon the view. A dismal! waste of 
tall, wiry, yellowish, sapless grass, without 
tree to relieve or gladden it, with a feeble 
stream veining it in a mawkish way, with In- 
dian lodge or tent-poles strewn about with oth 
er relics of roving camps, it derives its nam 
from a small onion which is white and vapi 
when first extracted from the earth, but turns 
sweet and black when prepared for food. The 
good Father De Smet gives us an interesting 
account of this root in his History of the Oregor 
Missions. He tells us that the Incian women 
arm themselves with long, crooked sticks to g 
in seerch of the camas; that having procured a 
certain quantity, by dint of long and painful 
labor they make an excavation in the ground, 
from 12 to 15 inches deep, and of proportionate 
diameter, to contain the roots, then cover the 
bottom with a closely-kneaded cement which 
is made red hot; after which, having carefully 
withdrawn all the coals and ashes, they covei 
the cement with grass or wet hay, finally placing 
a layer of camas, another of wet hay, a third 
of bark—the latter overlaid with monld, on 
which is kept a glowing fire for fifty, sixty, and 
sometimes seventy hours, The camas thus ac 
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s often made into loaves of various dimensions, 

is excellent, especially when boiled with meat, 

ind if kept dry can be preserved a long time. 
Through the prairie for eight miles, then 


in a substantial ferry-boat, then over Wild 
Horse Creek, a wasteful stream broken into a 

re of rivulets by the stones and boulders that 
have been flung into it in a helter-skelter way— 
lastly over the Jocko, a violent and treacherous 
river, abounding in delicious trout, and then, 
topping a low range of naked hills, the pilgrims 
had a sight which made the plastic heart of Col- 
onel Cornelius O'Keefe dilate, and beat, and 
bound, and burn with rapture ; and which called 
forth the loudest praises, asseverations of every 
thing but a savory and sacred character, and 
thunders of applause, all of a stunning military 
force and volume, from the valuable and viva- 
cious Quarter-Master. 

Beyond there, walling up the horizon, were 
the Rocky Mountains, rearing themselves ab- 
ruptly from the plains and valleys—no foot- 
hills, no great stretches of forest, to detract 
from the magnificent stature with which they 
rose and displayed themselves unequivocally 
with their bold and broken crests, with their 
deep and black recesses, with their burdens of 
white cloud, in all their massiveness and stern 
cold majesty, in the purple light of a mid-sum- 
mer evening, the calmness and the glory of 
which were in full consonance with the dumb, 


res a consistency equal to that of the jujube, | 





gigantic features of the scene. Right opposite, 


leaping and thundering down the face of a vas 
amphitheatre that had been scooped out of the 
mountains, was a torrent, bounding into the 
chasm from a height of fully two thousand feet, 


but looking as though it were a bank of snow 
cross the Flathead River, or Clark’s Fork, | 


lodged in some deep groove, so utterly void of 
life and voice did it appear in the mute di 

tance. A mass of trees blocked the bottom of 
the amphitheatre; and following the torrent 
which escaped from it after that leap of two 
thousand feet, thousands and tens of thousands 
of other trees seamed the valley with a dark 
green belt, all over which the hot sun played 
in infinite reflections and a haze of splendor. 
Midway between the mountains and the low 
range of hills from which this panorama was s« 
gloriously disclosed the white church of the 
Mission of St. Ignatius,® one of the finest struc 
tures in the Territory—the spacious Convent 
of the Sisters of Charity, who have come here 
to humble, or, some would say, to glorify them- 
selves as the teachers of the sad children of the 
Indians—the cloisters and chambers of the good 
Fathers, who have done more to reconcile the 
Indians to our Government and progress than 
all the Agents, Superintendents, Traders, and 
Interpreters that ever drew pay from Penn 
sylvania Avenue; and in the fore-ground th 
lodges of the Pend d’Oreilles, many of them 
curiously constrncted on platforms, after the 
manner of the palm-thatched huts of the Indians 
of Maracaibo—midway between the mouftains 
and the low range of hills, the stand-point of 
this great picture, the Mission of St. Ignatius— 
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a village half of white and half of dusky walls, | Cascade—for such was the name given to the 
singularly striking and effective in the heart of | headlong torrent by those gallant officers—great 
so wild, vacant, and vast a region—riveted the | was their surprise to find another torrent equal 


eyes of the travelers, while it seemed to attract | ly precipitous, but still more beautifully fash- 
and detain the brightest beams the sun gave | ioned, bounding from the edge of the opposite 
out that evening. wall; and as a jutting rock, sceptred with two 
The Colonel and his friend met with a most | green trees of exquisite shape and foliage, dis- 
hospitable reception at the Mission, remaining persed its volume the torrent spread itself into 
there over a week, during which time they | a broad sheet of delicate foam and spray, white 
penetrated to the great chasm down through and soft, and as full of light and lustre as the 
which the torrent spoken of a moment since | finest lace-work the harvest-moon could weave 
flashes and thunders in comparative gloom and | upon calm waters. ‘This cascade is completely 
silence. The path to this chasm lies through a hid from view until one stands close under it, 
dense wood, the beautiful and slender trees in | and the Fathers of the Mission, strange to say, 
which are closely knitted together with shrubs | knew nothing of it until our explorers told them 
and briers and snake-like vines; while vast | exultingly of their discovery. To this they 
quantities of dead timber and immense rocks, | gave the name of the Alice Cascade, christen- 
slippery with moss and trickling.streams thin | ing them both The Two Sisters, in honor of two 
vad bright as silver threads, encumber the charming acquaintances with whom the appre- 
ground, and render it difficult and sore to tray- | ciative Colonel had been on the most estimable 
el. There are few tracks there of wild animals, | terms in New York. 
and all traces of the human foot are blotted out, On the very verge of the stupendous heights 
so rarely is that solitude visited even by the | from which these cascades take their fatal leap 
Indian. the Koétenai Indians are in the habit of light- 
As they neared the foot of the Elizabeth | ing great fires to scare the mountain-shéep, 
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which, frightened and bewildered by the glare, 
precipitate themselves over the cliffs, and are 
shot or captured on the lower terraces by par- 


" 


ties of these same Indians, stationed there for | 


the purpose. 
full of legends and superstitions, of which an 
enchanted lake,’ away off in the unexplored 
mountains between the Tobacco Plains and 
Pend d’Oreille Lake, where elk and bear roam 
through the depths of the transparent waters, 
is the most sacred. Near the Indian Agency 
on the Flathead Reservation runs a luminous 
and beauteous stream, called La Course des 
Femmes, and so called, the Indians tell you, in 
commemoration of a foot-race which a crowd 
of fast young squaws had there, years and years 
ago, and in the height of which a beautiful lady, 
radiant as a group of stars, descended from the 
clouds, joined the lists, outstripped “‘ the field,” 
and, having won the race, reascended in a char- 
iot, splendid as a cloud jeweled and crimsoned 
with a summer sunset. A less poetical ver- 
sion, however, informs us that two old and des- 
perate squaws, inflamed with the love of Hon- 
ey-dew and Cavendish, not to mention Nigger- 


These Indians, by-the-by, are | 





head, ran a race for a plug of tobacco to French- | 


ig 


E OASOADE. 


| town, a distance of one-and-twenty miles, ovei 


a rasping country. 

From the Mission the next point to make 
was the Flathead Agency, concerning which 
the following facts may be usefully noticed and 
remembered : 

The Reservation on which this Agency is 
established contains 5000 square miles. Sev- 
eral abundant streams and rivers water it, the 
valleys of which water-courses are small but ex- 
ceedingly productive, yielding from.20 te 50 
bushels of wheat to the acre, besides other 
grain—such as rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat 
—in generous measure. Beans, peas, pota- 
toes, beets, onions, parsnips, melons, cucum- 
bers, turnips, and pumpkins are raised in ex- 
traordinary profusion. The Reservation, more- 
over, is admirably adapted for stock, the most 
nutritious grass being plentiful. The winters 
are cold; but as a general rule there is littl 
snow ; though there are winters the severity of 
which compel the cattle to be stalled and fed 
for about three months. The mountains all 
round the Reservation abound in pine, cedar, 
spruce, tamarack, birch, and cotton-wood, all 
of the most serviceable quality. Game of ey- 
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THE FLATHEAD AGENOY. 


ery description likewise abounds there, while | Chief of the Kodtenais, is the most intelligs 
the streams and rivers swarm with white-fish, | gentleman, besides being the best disposed a 
and with speckled and salmon trout. The In-! best behaved, among them all: The saw a 
dian tribes located on this magnificent domain, | grist mills, belonging to the Agency,* are bea 
but practically occupying a very small por- | tifully situated within Cadote’s Pass, on the vj 
tion of it, are the Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles, | per waters of the Jocko. The former capal 
and Kodtenais—all comprehended under the | of cutting 2500 feet of lumber—the latter flo 
general title and description of The Confederate | ing 250 bushels of wheat per day. Color 


Tribes of the Flathead Nation. Michelle, the | O'Keefe, however, is firmly of opinion thar, « 


BATTLE-GROUND BETWEEN THE BLACKFEET AND PEND D'OREILLES. 
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sidering the insignificant number of Indians for 
whom it is reserved —the three Confederate 
Tribes (men, women, and children, all told) 
not exceeding 1200 souls—the Flathead Res- 
ervation is an extravagant franchise, and the 
Agency a preposterous establishment, hereto- 
fore very mischievously established and per- 
verted. Two-thirds of this superb tract of 
untry—than which none is richer in all the 
Territory—ought, surely, to be thrown open to 
the whites by a modification of the Treaty 
vhich makes it an exclusive estate for the In- 
lians, who virtually do not hold, and most cer- 
taily do not turn to advantage, one-sixteenth 
fit. But a proposition like this is not in ac- 
cordance with the benign Spirit of the Age, and 
is Colonel Cornelius O'Keefe can not lay claim 
to statesmanship, and must acknowledge him- 
self deficient in the philanthropy of the day, he 
lrops a subject which, upon reflection he can- 
lidly admits, he never should have handled, 
Quitting the Flathead Agency, then, the 
Colonel, still cheered and gratified with the 
ompanionship of the Quarter-Master, made 
his way over the hill, which is famous as 
he battle-ground between the Blackfeet and 
Pend d’Oreilles some few years ago, when the 
former, pushing their way through Hell-Gate, 
threatened the latter with extermination. But 
the Pend d’Oreilles met their immemorial ene- 
mies on the threshold of their country, and beat 
ind drove them back, and pursued them with 
the deadliest The bare, gaunt, 
spectral trees which dot that famous hill are to 


dav tune with rai hies of a 


with relics and trophic f 


vengeance. 


great victory of the Pend d’Oreilles, and piles 
of stones, carefully raised all over the hard 
fought ground, mark the spots where the more 
noted of the Blackfeet bit the dust. 

Pressing through Corriacken Defile—where 
he visited his namesake, the Baron O'Keefe. 
who has a farm in every respect worthy of the 
Golden Vale whence he came originally, and 
the melodious tongue of which 
scorned to discard—Colonel Cornelius O'Keet 
visited Frenchtown, the oldest settlement 
Montana, the first house having been built 
there in 1857 by Mr. Moses Reeves ; and het 
he was delighted to find several farms 
the handsomest cultivation, that of Mr. Tipton, 
of Kentucky, having, in addition to his corn, 
oats, potatoes, wheat, and every other kind of 
grain and vegetable, not less than three hun- 
dred fruit trees—pear, plum, peach, and appl 
—all, with the exception of the peach, thriving 
vigorously and promising the sunniest results. 

Mr. Spencer, of Tennessee, also rejoices in 
an excellent farm; and so does Mr. Miller, of 
Pennsylvania; and so do some fifty gentlemen 
of French extraction, from whom the settlement 
is named, who have each from twenty to one 


he has ever 


unde 


hundred acres under the choicest and ripest 
cultivation. There is, moreover, a fine saw-mill 
here, the property of Messrs. Campbell and Van 
Dorn; another in the immediate neighborhood 
belonging to Mr. Simms; and a third down at 


Missoula Mills, which turns out flour as well as 
Hig- 


which cost $30,000, and the machinery 


lumber, owned by Messrs. Worden and 
gins, 
of which came all the wav from St. Lo 


THE MISSOULA FLOUR 4ND SAW MILLS, 
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And here, as he has at last got fairly into Mon- 
tana, here at this very stately and patriotic Mill, 
the National Flag flying proudly and prosper- 
ously from it, with sixteen bushels of wheat fly- 
ing from it every hour into the finest and snow- 
iest dust, miles of lumber sliding out of it every 
montii, and one of the handsomest stores close 
by, under the same proprietorship, doing a brisk 
and hearty business all the year round, here 
does Colonel Cornelius O’Keefe propose to rest 
a while, and refit for another ride through the 
mountains of Montana. ° 


Nore 1. Page 570—‘‘ The Bad Lands.” 


Lieutenant Cuvier Grover, formerly of the First Ar- 
tillery, more recently Brigadier General oi Volunteers 
in the Army of the Potomac, in the account of his ex- 
plorations from the Missouri to the Columbia, speak- 
ing of these “‘ Bad Lands,” or Mawvaises Terres, strik- 
ingly describes ‘‘ the colonnades and detached pillars 
of partially cemented sand, capped by huge globes of 
light-brownish sandstone, towering up from the steep 
sides of the Bluffs to the height of a hundred feet or 
more above the water—the action of the weather upon 
the Bluffs in the back-ground having worn them into 
a thousand grotesque forms, while fower down their 
faces, seams of rock, from three to six feet thick, with 
nearly a vertical dip, beaten and cracked by the 
weather, and still protruding for six or eight feet 
above the softer matcrials, run up the steep faces and 
projecting shoulders of the cliffs, looking exactly like 
stone-walls, which at a distance wear the resemblance 
of ancient ruins.” The Citadel Rock is specially no- 
ticed, as well it may be, in this careful and forcible 
description, which concludes with this general sum- 
ming up, that ‘‘these Mauvaises Terres” or “ Bad 
Lands,” bordering the Missouri for about twenty 
miles, present a picture of Nature’s wild deformities, 
a master-piece in its way, characterized by a total ab- 
stinence of any thing which could by any possibility 
give pleasure to the eye, or gratification to the mind, 
by any associations of utility.” 


9 


Page 570—‘‘ From New York 
to Lake Pend d Oreille. 


The latest edition of Colton’s map of Montana will 
enable the reader of this paper easily to accompany 
the Colonel from the Pend ¢ 
of his first ride. Colonel de Lacy's map of 1866, should 
it be published, will prove still more serviceable for 
this purpose. Clark's and Lewis's report, if a copy 
can be had of it, will substantiate all that the Colonel 
says of the mountains, rivers, plains, and forests 
through which or over which he entered Montana. 
This, however, is an exceedingly scarce work, and as 
difficult to be found nowadays as one of Queen Anne's 
farthings. There are but two copies of it in the Ter- 
ritory, and one of them was discovered among the dis- 
carded rubbish of a rickety old book-stall some years 
ago in Glasgow, and bought for a trifle. A work of 
solid worth, an irrefutable authority upon every sub- 
ject of which it treats, a noble monument, stanch 
and stately as a Doric column, to the irresistible en- 
ergy and exhaustless devotion to duty of these most 
masterly explorers, it ought surely to be reproduced 
at the present time, now that the main field of their 
labors has by its extraordinary productions excited an 
- interest in every thing that relates to its history 
and resources. 

To that history, since the days of Lewis and Clark, 
a brilliant crowd of scholarly and brave gentlemen 
have contributed many chapters of the most useful 
and suggestive information, besides a series of pic- 
tures of incomparable boldness and variety, the 
achievement of clear and forcible pens. The truly 
chivalrous and venerable Father de Smet for thirty 
years, through his charming letters and weightier 
publications, has familiarized the European mind, 
more so even than the American, with the country 
that is now embraced within the boundaries of Mon- | 
tana; and if to-day Montana is an attractive name to | 
adventurous and speculative brains in France, Ger- | 
many, and Belgium, it is owing not less to what he 
has written than to the riches which the principal 
scene of his beneficent and heroic ministry has of late 


Note 


Oreille Lake to the end | 


paseeaennesessniesnnaehttenttinptee il 
suddenly divulged. So, too, with others who followed 
in his intrepid footsteps to prepare the way for an. 
other munificent contribution to republican life, go, 
ernment, and civilization, and complete the structure 
of the national estate. With the mountains and riv- 

| ers, of which this paper gives but a hurried outline the 
names of Stevens, M‘Clellan, Saxton, Warren, Mulley 
Doubleday, Lander, Suckley, Grover, Gray, and Coop, 
er will long be mally emer A associated—that of cen 
I. Stevens no less imperishably than the heights 
scaled, the wild, dark region he brought into the noor 
day light, and the floods he fought. With such names 
graven on her earliest chronicles, and identifying them 

with the honor and the glory of the nation, Montana 
eeapeneeeey of the treasures evolved from her soi 
the beauteousness that animates and the grandey 
| that crowns her, can justly claim a conspicuous pos 
tion, second to none, among the new Territories of 
| the Union. 


an 


Note 3. Page 571—‘‘ The Service Bey 

The teé-amp or service berry, abounding in the R 
Mountains, has a dull sweet taste, the richnes 
which makes most people in this region fond of then 
The Indians gather and dry large quantities of then 
and when properly prepared and cooked they are v: 
palatable and wholesome. They grow upon a busi 
varying from two to twelve feet in height, but seldon 
exceeding two inches in diameter. The wood is very 
hard and tough, and is much used by the Indians, 
2 great skill in straightening it out for arrows 
and ramrods. Besides the fruit above-mentioned, 
wild plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, and a 
very peculiar description of berry, popularly Know: 
as the Oregon grape, and which is agreeably tart 
of a dark purple color, are found all over Montana, ii 
the river bottoms and on the rocky hill-sides, in great 
abundance. Colonel O'Keefe mentions this from h 
own sumptuous experience with the most grateful a 
knowledgments. 


Note 4. Page 576—‘‘ The Parfleche.” 
The teet-sock or parfleche is generally made of a dri 
buffalo hide, the hair of which has been beaten off 
with a stone, which softens it considerably ; it is the: 
cut in the shape of an envelope. The articles stowe 
in it are kept secure and compact by thongs passe 
through holes in the flaps, and with one on each side 
looped to the forks of the pack-saddle, and lash 
firmly together to prevent them slapping and pound 
ing his ribs, the mule or horse in the Transportatio1 

Service, as above described, trots along pleasantly 
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Nore 5. Page 576—‘‘ The air aromatic.” 
Mr. Granville Stuart, an old and thoroughly-experi 
enced explorer of the Rocky Mountains, an upright 
and high-toned gentleman of accomplished mind and 
| manners, and universally-acknowledged authority o1 
all questions relating to Montana, of which he is, has 
been ever since 1857, and purposes to continue to 
be for many years to come, a zealously-enterprising 
and triumphantly-indefatigable active resident, in his 
exceedingly instructive litthe Compendium, entitled 
“Montana as it is,” pronounces it ‘‘an indisputable 
| fact, that the climate of the Rocky Mountains, or, at 
| least, that part of them lying between the South Pass 
and the British Possessions, is much milder than the 
same latitude in the Mississippi Valley, or the States 
east of it.” Mr. Stuart adds, that “when one con- 
siders the great elevation of this region, the mildness 
of the climate seems almost incredible; but it is 
known to be 80, in proof of which stock of all kinds, 
including sheep, winter easily without having feed of 
any kind, except what they get on the prairie; ot 
shelter, except such as they tind in the brush and tim- 
ber along the streams, and the lower slopes of the 
mountains ; and, if they are not used, will usually gain 
in flesh during the winter, and gome out fat in the 
spring.” Mr. Stuart attributes this mildness to the 
warm winds from the Pacific Ocean, which reach to, 
and at some points, and for broad spaces, cross the 
Rocky Mountains, making their influence felt a con- 
siderable distance east of them. The great Hot-ai 
Belt may have a good deal to do with it, too, so far, at 
all events, as the eastern slope of the mountains is 
concerned. 
Note 6. Page 579—‘‘ The Mission of St. 
Ignatius.” 


Dr. Suckley, who accompanied the Exploring Expe- 





EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


dition under Governor Stevens, says that ‘‘ the pious 
“eremonies of the Pend d’Oreille Indians at this Mis- 
sion, and their Christian deportment under the in- 
structions of Father Hoecken, were very interesting 
and truly delightful after his long and fatiguing jour- 
ney; and that the Missionaries themselves, Father 
Hoecken and Father Menatrie, with the lay-brothers, 
Magean and Francis, received him with the kindest 
hospitality, and gave him much important informa- 
tion.” He adds that ‘‘ their industrious labors during 
the nine years since the Mission was established, were 
zhown inthe fact, that they had a large dwelling- 
house of hewn timber, a wind-mill, a blacksmith's 
sud carpenter's shop, barns, cow-sheds, and a spa- 
cious church.” Their farm at this time, 1855, consist- 
ed of 160 acres of cleared land, on which they raised 
wheat, barley, onions, cabbages, parsnips, peas, beets, 
ry, and made their own butter and cheese, candles 
ind vinegar. And this was all for the benefit of the 
wretched Indians, whose condition, Dr. Suckley tells 
is, had been vastly improved since the arrival among 
them of these earnest and indefatigable men. 


Page 581—‘‘ An Enchanted Lake. 7” 


Note 7. 


Governor Stevens, in his final Report to the Secre- 
tary of War, of the explorations made by him, and 
under his direction, from St. Cloud, Minnesota, to 

cet Sound, from 1853 to 1855, mentions a belief, 
similar to that spoken of above, as prevalent on the 
Pacific slope of the Cascade Mountains, in Washing- 
ton Territory. He was informed that there was a re- 
markable Lake, called En-chush-chesh-she-luxum, or 
Never - freezing Lake, about thirty miles from their 
Camp on the ey red or Narrow Creek, so com- 
pletely surrounded by high and precipitous rocks that 
it was — to descend to the water. The In- 
iians told him it was never known to freeze even in 
the severest winter, and that it was inhabited by buf- 
falo, elk, deer, and all other kinds of game, which 
might be seen, any day, moving about in the trans- 
parent element. He mentions, also, in this connec- 
tion, a point of painted rock in the Pend d’Oreille 
Lake, which the Indians never venture to pass, fi 
ing that the Great Spirit, as related in their k 
will create a commotion in the water, and, should they 
attempt to pass the point, canse them to be swal- 
lowed up in the waves. 

NoTEe Saw and Grist 


8. Page 582—‘‘ The 


Mills.” 


In his Geographical Memoir, forming the latter por- | 


tion of his final Report, Governor Stevens, speaking 
of Cadotte’s Pass, informs us that “it connects a trib- 


utary of the Dearborn River on the east with a branch | 


of the Big Black-foot on the west—that the approach 
from the east is up a narrow valley bordered on each 
side by high wooded hills—that the summit is a nar- 


row, sharp ridge, above a mile and a half wide from | 


base to base, partially covered with small trees—that 
the western base is about 500 feet higher than the east- 
ern, and the descent very rapid, favoring the construc- 


tion of a tannel”—through which tunnel the Northern | 


Pacific Railroad, sweeping up from the Missouri, either 
from Fort Benton, or southeast of Diamond City, hav- 
ing crossed the Belt Mountains from the Muscle-shell, 
would descend the Valley of the Jocko, and running 
parallel with Clark's Fork of the Columbia, over the 
trail traveled by Colonel O'Keefe, would debouch upon 
the Pend d’Oreille lake, and so head direct for Puget 
Sound, the projected terminus. 

{ 

Nore 9. Page 583—June 17, 1867. 
Colonel Cornelius O’Keefe has somewhere in the 
foregoing narrative frankly avowed that he is neither 
a philanthropist nor a statesman. To this virtuous 
confession he has to add that statistics are his special 
abhorrence, and all scientific caiculations, nomencla- 
tures, and exp:anations, little better to him than so 
many wheel-ruts, mud-holes, rocks, turnpikes, patch- 


es of prickly-pear and dog-towns, from which, in his | 


mild opinion, a course of light reading should in every 
instance cheerfully diverge. Consequently there have 
been no agricultural, mining, commercial, revenue, or 
any other class of arithmetical Returns encumbering 
in any grievous measure the narrative up to this; for 
which fact, it is hoped, the Arcadian simplicity of the 
country described, as well as the purely pitterial genies 
of the writer, will satisfactorily account. 
Nevertheless, did the Colonel desire to be consid- 
ered a grave authority on such matters, he might, thus 


potatoes, and carrots. They also had hogs and poult- | 
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far at all events, have ridden a very denonstrative 
horse, covering him all over with figures and tabular 
statements that would have done much in the usual 
current of public opinion to establish for the rider a 
reputation for practical erudition, while they would 
undoubtedly have stirred to its sleepiest depths the 
heart of this Golden Age. 

Somehow or other—though at any point in the ram- 
ble just brought to a close it would have been shock- 
ingly out of place—he might have fiung in the fact 
that Grasshopper Creek, on which the ancient town 
of Bannock bows its denuded head, has now for four 
years yielded not less than $3,500,000 in gold; that 
Alder Gulch, in which Virginia City is solidly interred 
and robustly thrives, has yielded up to this, since the 
winter of 1862, close upon $40,000,000 in gold; that 
Confederate Gulch, from which Diamond City corrus- 
cates and blazes, has yielded, these last two years, 
from $7,500,000 to $8,000,000 likewise in gold; that 
the Copperopolis lodes, in the visionary County of 
Vivion assay 50 per cent. of pure copper to the ton of 
rock, and are held at the velve of $400 a foot; that 
Last Chance Gulch, along which the town of Helena 
spreads itself with all the brilliant pretensions and 
bustling boldness of a metropolis in perspective, has, 

ince the winter of 1864, yielded fully as much as 
$20,000,000 from its yellow sands; that the silver 
mines of Argenta, on Rattlesnake Creek, have pro- 
duced, under the masterly management of Professor 
Steitz, of St. Louis, in four weeks’ running, $28,400; 
that altogether up to this date Montana has realized 
over $90,000,000 froma her mineral resources ; while at 
the same time her agricultural resources, developed by 
hundreds of vigorous and persistent farmers—as Mis- 
soula County as well as the valleys of the Jefferson 
and the Gallatin most bountifully demonstrate—have 
well-nigh rendered the Territory independent of St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, and every other | market 
in all the necessaries and essential commodities of 
life. 

This—to say nothing of the thirty or forty steam- 
boats that have reached Fort Benton from Omaha, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg even each of the last 
two seasons, and the miles upon miles of trains that 
annually surfeit the Territory with the multifarious 
merchandise of the East—this, however, would have 
been an ostentation of that heavy description of 
knowledge from which the delicaic organization and 
poetical temperament of the Colonel irrecencilably re- 
| coils; and which, after all, had better be relinquished 
to the powerfully-digestive compilers of information 
for the Treasury and other Departments at Washing- 
ton for the stimulation of the world of Gradgrinds 
that circulates about them to be vivified and warmed 


EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 
CASTLE VI.—UNCLE JOHN. 

— J)UGH only a Government clerk, with 
£& a salary which would bear a considerable 
increase without even then making me proud 
and ostentatious, I yet feel rich in many things 
wherein men better paid than I are poor. With 
them, however, I would not exchange desks if 
it were necessary also to exchange individu- 
alities. Greenbacks, though of the largest de- 
| nomination, could not outweigh the handful of 
orange blossoms or violets, the perfume of which 
carries me back to the sunny days of youth, 
where I meet once more in castles whereon the 
sun ever shines the fair Azelia and the sainted 
Alice. 


| 
| I doubt whether the Collector of the Port 
| himself owns as many fine castles in Spain as I 
do. His couch of late, I know, has not been 
one composed altogether of roses—a good many 
thorns have been mingled with it; and it may 
be, as a compensation for the trials which have 
| been his, that in his leisure moments—though, 
come to think, I do not imagine he has recently 
| seen many such moments—he may have erect- 


ed a gorgeous palace or two in Spain, at the 
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doors of which no investigating committee ever 
comes, or applicants for office seek to enter, 
where his dogs bark, and Tray, Blanche, and 
Sweetheart content themselves with merry gam- 
bols in the court-yard of the palace. Its east- 


ern windows doubtless command fine views of | 


the Catskills, and the clear waters of the Po- 
pacton, well filled with trout, winds southward 
through its grounds. I would not, however, 
even under these favoring circumstances, care 
to change places with the Collector. I would 
not assume his duties and responsibilities, his 
annoyances and trials, for all the money in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Uncle John, who is quite modest in regard 
to his clerical abilities, said when he heard me 


make the above remark, that though he did not | 


feel himself to be equal to sustaining the posi- 
tion of Collector of the Port for a lengthened pe- 


riod, yet he would be willing to accept the of- 


fice on the conditions I named for one day. 


“You would not be able, Uncle John,” I) 
said, ‘‘to endure it even for that time. You} 
would be making too much money, Uncle John, | 


and the newspapers throughout the country 
would so attack you for it that their slanders 
would break your heart; and then how, I would 
like to know, Uncle John, would the work in 


this office go on without you? Moreover, Un- | 
cle John, not contented with knowing that the | 


press abused and misrepresented you in every 
possible way, some of your enemies—you would 
have them by the hundreds then, Uncle John, 
though you may not have one now—would cut 
these articles from the papers and send them to 
your wife and children, so that they might learn 
that you, the kind husband and indulgent father, 
whom they had loved and respected for so many 
years, was after all little better than a swindler 
and thief.” 


Uncle John was quite startled at this view | 


of the case, and said that doubtless it would be 
so; and he hoped, looking timidly at me over 
his spectacles, as if he feared such a thing might 
#ome to pass, that I would not mention his re- 
mark to any one outside of the office! 

** Certainly, Uncle John,” I replied; ‘‘and I 
think that you now will agree with me in de- 
claring that you would not care to hold an im- 
portant official position for all the money in the 
Treasury.” 

To this Uncle John, much relieved, assented. 


“Few men who have much wealth, Uncle 


John,” I said, ‘are apt to own many Spanish 
castles, or possess any amount of property in 
Utopia. The largest proprietors in those re- 
gions never have any trouble in collecting the 
interest on their bonds and mortgages, since 
there is none to collect. Every one owns his 
own castles, and only he or his dearest friends 
occupy them. The more houses one owns on 
Fifth Avenue the less prospect one has of being 
the proprietor of a Spanish castle.” 

‘* Pray,” asked Uncle John, ‘‘ of how many 
Spanish castles are you the owner?” 

‘**T have not,” I replied, “the slightest idea, 


though the number must be very great, for | 
have been investing in that kind of propert 
ever since I was a lad.” : 

‘Tt is a little curious,” said Uncle Johy 
‘*that I possess no castles in Spain.” 

**It would be, certainly,” I said, * if it we; 
so; but it is a singular circumstance that a ma; 
may live to be as old as you are, and yet nev: 
| discover the fact that he has vast possessions iy 
the West, containing the most magnificent ot 
castles, and peopled with the fairest visions of 
his boyhood.” 

Thereupon Uncle John, taking off his specta 
cles, rubbed them with his red silk handker 
chief, and then, with a thoughtful look upon 
his face, asked me if I had ever encountered i; 
Utopia a young woman named Minerva ? 

** Minerva!” I echoed, ‘Minerva! I think 
I have; a fair young person, isn’t she, about 
nineteen years of age I should judge; with 
light hair and blue eyes, and dressed in a plain, 
though neat calico gown, ard having a low, 
soft voice ?” 

“*Yes!” exclaimed Uncle John, his eyes 
brightening, and a tinge of color coming to his 
faded cheeks. ‘Yes, that is her portrait as 
| she looked the last time I saw her; but that is 
many years ago, and,” sighing, ‘‘I lost sight 
of her somehow after I came to the city, and 
had almost forgotten, indeed, that she eve: 
lived. She was my sweet-heart when I was a 
young man ; but, after I came here, she moved 
out West somewhere with her parents, and s 
| we drifted very far apart, and never, never met 
| again!” 

‘Uncle John,” I said, taking his hand, ‘‘ she 
lives in one of the most beautiful castles 
| Spain, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, th 
| title deeds of it are in your name.” 

Uncle John squeezed my hand responsively, 
and said he hoped it was so. ‘* Indeed,” h« 
added, ‘‘I think that there can be no doubt ot 
it. When I lost my fortune years ago some 
one—I have forgotten who—told me, I re- 
member, that I might just as well have invest- 
ed my money in Spanish castles as in what I 
had. I should not be at all surprised now if, 
unbeknown to me, some portion of my funds 
was at that time appropriated to the purchase 
of Spanish estates.” 

** You may rest assured, Uncle John,” I said, 
‘that it was. And now,” I added, ‘as you 
and I are Spanish proprietors I will, some fine 
day, when the sky is blue, the clouds fleecy, 
and the breeze blows softly to the west, accom- 
pany you to that fair castle, where Minerva in 
all her youth and simplicity presides.” 

Uncle John thought, however, that, as this 
was to be their first meeting in many years, it 
would be as well for me not to be present, and 
suggested that I stop to see Musidora. And 
I, assenting, Uncle John, with a brisker step 
than I had ever known him to employ, and his 
face smoothed of sundry wrinkles, went back, 
humming an olden melody and cheery as a 
cricket, to his desk. 








EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


CASTLE VIL—MY LOST ALICF. 

One of my finest castles in Spain is without 
, mistress. She who was to have presided over 
it has been dead these many years. Only her 
ortrait hangs upon its walls. It represents a 
iir maiden of sixteen summers, with blue eyes, 
hair, “brown in the shadow, gold in the sun,” 
falling in ringlets about her rounded throat and 
neck, lips just parted in a smile, clad in a sim- 


] 
¢ 


ple white robe, and with only a blue ribbon as | 


ornament, with flowing ends, tied around her 
waist. She is stooping down, half-kneeling, on 
a green. bank in the woods, plucking violets; a 
bunch of which she carries in one hand, while 


ods 


“For weeks I sat by her bedside, watching 
| the breath of life as it fluttered like a caged 
love within her breast. And one morning, 
hen the snows had melted from off the neigh- 
| boring hill-sides, and the first violets of spring 
| had raised their modest heads above the mould, 
Alice, bursting the trammels of affection which 
| held her to earth, passed, without a sigh, from 
| life, leaving behind her crushed hearts to mourn 
over her early departure. 

‘*The sod has long been green on the greve 
| where Alice sleeps, and the violets for many 
| springs have shed their perfume above her bed 
| Her shapely form has mouldered into dust, her 


| ¢ 
|W 


with the other she parts the grasses and leaves | voice is stilled forever, and her past is swallowed 


at her feet seeking for more. 

This is Alice as she was when my boyish 
eyes first looked upon her; the darling of my 
youth for two short years, and ever since a sweet 
and precious memory. How much I loved her 
in those days my heart refuses to tell. How 
much she loved me, the few letters I received 
after she went to her home amidst the mount- 
ains to die fondly attest. These letters, which 


I keep in a secret drawer of my desk and bring 
™ | 


forth on the anniversaries of our meeting, her 
birthday, and her death, are more precious to 
me than the diamonds of Musidora, or the 
pearls of the fair Azelia. They are tied to- 
gether with a blue ribbon, and in one of them 
a few withered violets, faded and scentless, 
which she gave me at our first meeting, are 
preserved. Those flowers, in their silence, 
speak even more eloquently to me of Alice 
than the letters themselves. 

‘* A summer, a winter, and a spring went by 
after we met, bringing new graces to her, and 
making my love deeper and stronger. The 
perfume of innumerable violets, growing upon 
sunny hill-sides and in hidden nooks in the val- 
leys, floated on the air, and hovered about the 


}up in eternity. But in my heart she still re- 
tains her place, and as I unfold, one by one, 
those long-treasured letters, and read them with 
| tear-dimmed eyes, my life goes back to the day 
when I stood before and told her that I loved her 

**¢Oh, Alice!’ I exclaim, with a tremulous 
voice, and dimmed eyes, as I gaze on them, 
‘why was it that my most precious hopes should 
have come to naught! Why was it that you, 
the good angel of my youthful days, should have 
been called away from earth, leaving me, for 
many years, to guide along the bark of life 
through the dangerous currents and whirlpools 
that attracted it from its proper course! With 
you, Alice, seated at the prow, to encourage 
and cheer me, I should not, as many times I 
|did, have grounded my hapless bark on the 
| shoals, or suffered it to be almost wrecked amidst 
the breakers which roared around it. The glad 





| haven, which was reached at last, and where 


ltected from 


my vessel has long been safely moored, pro- 
the winds and waves, was not 
dreamed of by either you or I, when, in those 
spring days of life, we hoped to sail together 
down the tide of time.’ 

“* Just when its sails began to fill, and the gay 


; pennon at its peak to wave in the rising breeze, 
| a deadly calm arose, and a black cloud came up 
| and settled on the scene. Then the spring-tide 
| went out, the flood became an ebb, and my bark 


lay still in the sluggish waters, ar finally 

ing and weary, sought her mountain home. | stranded upon the shore. Time went by, mil- 

“Something, she knew not what, she wrote | dewing its sails, rotting its cordage, and open- 

me, a mere shadow which would doubtless van- | ing its seams to the sun and air. Its keel was 
ish before the sunshine of spring, had fallen 


path along which Alice walked. 

“Then the roses came, and blushed, and 
faded, and were scattered on the ground at her 
feet, and the lilies were broken on their stems 
by the first blasts of autumn when Alice, droop- | 


| broken and its bottom fouled with shell-fish 
across her path. She had taken cold, a slight | and sea-weeds. 
“When at last the waters rose, and my bark 
| floated again in the current, it was almost a 
|wreck and a ruin. Its rudder, rusted in its 
| bolts, failed to obey the bidding of its helms- 
| man. 


cough, which had hung about her for several | 


weeks, troubled her more than she cared to 
confess, 

‘* Afterward: Her physician prescribed rest, 
and, when the March winds came, a milder 
climate, It was nothing, though, to be alarmed 
about, and she thought a trip to the Bermudas 
would be a pleasant change. 

“‘Later: ‘I can not deceive myself or you 
any longer. I am going to leave you, and 
neither medicine nor travel will benefit me. I 
know that I am dying, and all that I ask is 
that you will be with me at that hour. In 
truth I desire, more than words can tell, to see 
you once again.’ 


| 
| ar 


The wind carried it whither it listed ; 
the tides, as they came and went, drifted it 
| hither and thither; and, under the influence 
|even of the growing or waning moon, it yawed 
here and there from its forward course. 
‘* No wonder then that when, years afterward, 
| she, who is now my all in all, found the bark I 
sailed, and into which I carried her (ready to 
go where I went, and prepared to share with 
me alike the sunshine and the storm), an almost 
| unseaworthy and trustless vessel.” 
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‘*But how then,” asked Uncle John, inter- | 
rupting me, ‘‘ does it come that she is registered 
as an A | clipper-rigged bark ?” 

“Uncle John,” I replied, ‘‘ you may not be 
aware that repairs will sometimes make these 
vessels as good as new, if not better; and, be- 
sides, it is not clear to me but that you are | 
thinking of another vessel—your own, perhaps, 
the ‘good Maria,” which for so many years 
has been your pride and comfort.” 

Uncle John said it might be so, but that 
really he never knew he owned a vessel, though 
the name was familiar to him, as Maria chanced 
to be the name of his wife. 

“Tt is no wonder,” I repeated, resuming my 
talk, “‘that she whom I asked to accompany 
me should have hesitated about setting forth ; 
though finally, such was her confidence in my 
good seamanship, that she put aside all scru- 
ples, and set out on a voyage which I had con- | 
templated making with another more than a| 
dozen years before. Perhaps our bark encoun- 
tered fewer head-winds, and floated on the top 
of stronger and more favorable currents than it 
would have done had it weighed anchor in the 
olden time. I know that it was better ballast 
ed, that a firmer hand was at its helm, and that 
the channel through which it sailed was broader 
and deeper, and the route more clearly laid 
down on the chart than it could have been if I 
had sailed out in the early dawn, instead of | 
waiting, as I did, until the morning sun had 
risen in the heavens. 

‘*The further I sailed the smoother grew 
the waters, the more favorable the breeze, and 
the faster flew the bark. The trail it left be- 
hind sparkled more and more, and before it the 
sun by day and the moon by night made a In- 
minous path across the waves through which 
the vessel plowed—reaching at last that long- | 
looked-for harbor, where, furling its sails, it | 
cast anchor within the Bay of Utopia.” 


CASTLE VIII.—UTOPIA FOUND. 

I left the granite building in Wall Street the 
other afternoon, just as Trinity’s clock struck | 
the hour of three, more wearied and jaded than | 
I had been for months before. All the after- 
noon I had been listening, leaning my elbows | 
on the desk, and gazing through the window | 
opening toward the west, to the strains of a 
hand organ, played by a swarthy Italian, in the | 
street below. ‘‘ Love not,” and ‘* Home, sweet | 
home,” seemed to be the organ’s stock of tunes, 
and these were repeated over and over again. | 
Somehow it seemed to me, as I followed the | 
music of the first-named melody, that it had 
something to do with my Spanish castles and 
their inmates. I almost saw these splendid 
structures crumbling into dust, and the fair wo- 
men who inhabited them going forth disconso- 
lately to seek other homes and other lovers. 
On the other hand, when “‘ Home, sweet home” 
was played, it appeared as if my own small cot- 
tage grew more beautiful, and that the wood- | 
bines and roses wrapped it with their loving | 


| ical mind. 
| singers, as I called them, he did not know 


tendrils more closely from base to roof. With- 
in it Ruth, surrounded by our little flock, I 
sided with increased grace and dignity. Aj] 
about was joyous and peaceful. The sun shone 
brightly, the air was balmy, and the sky with- 
out a cloud, 

How long I was engaged in these dreamings 
I can not tell, but I know that when Uncle John 
came over to my desk to compare certain ac 
counts, the examination of which, unfortunate. 
ly, I had forgotten all about, he had to toucl 
me on the shoulder twice before he could arouss 
my attention. I asked him immediately if he 
liked music. ; 

** Ah,” he said, “‘I perceive that you hay 
been traveling again; you have been visiting 
your Spanish estates. Pray tell me,” and his 
countenance assumed a dreamy look, such as | 
had never before seen on it, ** did you meet 
with or hear of Minerva ?” 

“T don’t think,” I replied, “at least I an 
not certain, that i have been to Spain. Ir 
rather seems to me that I have been engaged ir 
visiting property nearer home. But you have 
not told me yet whether you like music, and if 
you heard those sweet airs with which an itiner 
ant musical spirit—a troubadour or minnesinger 
he would have been called in the olden time— 
favored us during the long hours of the after- 
noon ?” 

The excellent Uncle John replied, that how- 
ever much he might like music—and in the 


re- 


| days of his youth he used to think Minerva had 
| 28} - 


a fine voice, and of later years his wife and 


| daughters of a Sunday evening were accustomed 


to sing a hymn together, often it was Dr. Muh- 


| lenberg’s ‘‘I would not live alway,” which he 


greatly admired—he did not care to have it 
come from a street organ; and that even ** Yan- 
kee Doodle,” if played everlastingly, might, be- 
fore being finished, get to be slightly wearisome, 
and confuse, while engaged in the addition of 
figures, the best regulated and most mathemat- 
As for troubadours and minne- 


much concerning them. 
When I asked the descendant of the poet 


| who wrote ‘‘ Gather ye rose-buds as ye may,” 


whether he liked music, he nodded his head, 
but did not speak; and I fancied that some- 
how these organ-airs had set him to dreaming, 
as they had me, of other days and other scenes, 
as well as of those of the present. I thought, 


|} too, as I noticed him gazing on the bunch of 


wilted violets that lay on his desk, that he re- 
peated to himself these lines of his sweet-tongued 
ancestor : 


**We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 
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There is about this descendant of the Anacre- 
ontic poet, with his appreciation of wine, wo- 
men, and flowers, something that leads me to 
think he holds large estates in Spain, where 
choicest vineyards flourish, queenliest ladies 
hold imperial court, and the most fragrant of 
flowers are ever in bloom. 

When I passed out into the dust of Wall 
Street, with its din and turmoil and excitement; 
its fierce Gogs and Magogs of traffic ever fight- 
ing each other, and reaching Trinity, crept un- 
der the shadow of the cross, and entered the 
sacred precincts of the church, it seemed to me 
as if I were about to enter a new era in my life. 
The boy choristers were chanting the Cantate 
Domino: ** Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song!” 
and immediately there came over my spirit a 
contentment bettur than wealth, a joy purer 
than earth can yield. 

It was not, however, until I entered my cot- 
tage-home that I understood what all this meant. 
For these many years had I beenseeking through- 
out the length and breadth of my Spanish es- 
tates, visiting every castle I possessed, making 
long voyages to El Dorado, the land of Ar- 
cadie, and Utopia, looking for the San Greal 
of Happiness. Musidora did not possess it, 
if Azelia held it it was not for me; and while 
Alice was lifting it to my lips it was snatched 
away, and I knew not where to find it. 

Sometimes, when I had gone home, weary 
and dejected, and found Ruth, with a smile and 
a loving word, awaiting my coming, it had oc- 
curred to me that she might know where this 
jeweled cup of happiness was kept. With a 
perverseness, however, which can only be ac- 
counted for on the ground that we are too apt 
to overlook that which is nearest and dearest 
to us,and go afar-off in search of those treasures 
which lie around us, I neglected to question 
Ruth concerning it. Moreover, perhaps, I felt 
that it was a thing of such a nature that unless it 
came unsought and unasked for—unless it rose 
up before me, as plainly to be seen as was the 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night to 
the children of Israel, it conld not be attained. 

So when, in that sweet May afternoon, as I 
approached my house, and saw Ruth, with our 
children clustering around her, standing at the 
garden gate, embowered by early roses, I could 
see, while still far off, that she held in her hand 
that San Greal for which so long I had vainly 
been seeking. 

The loves of our youth may be fair and beau- 
tiful; but, after all, they are little more than 
sweet flowers that fade and wither; and though 
their perfume may linger in our hearts for years, 
it is as evanescent and unreliable as the flying 
clouds of spring-time. 

As I came near to her a sweet savor, not so 
overpowering as the perfume of the orange blos- 


som, nor yet so delicate as the scent of the vio- | 


let, greeted me. It arose from a lowly plant 
which grew about my door-step, and is signifi- 
cant of domestic virtues: it is the sage. Its 
fragrance permeates my dwelling, and the vir- 


tues it represents shine forth in the actions of 
my wife and children. 

When I said to Ruth, as we gathered that 
night around the evening lamp, that I had suc- 
ceeded in finding the San Greal for which for so 
many years I had been searching, and that 
the draught I had quaffed from it had en- 
abled me to enter that Utopia which, in the 
days of my youth, I had discerned afar, and yet 
until now had never succeeded in reaching, she 
asked—while a happy smile illumined her coun- 
tenance—in which of my castles in Spain had 
I found it? Had Musidora treasured it among 
her diamonds; or Azelia hidden it beneath 
wreaths of orange flowers; or Alice buried it 
under a handful of violets ? 

“No,” I answered; ‘‘ none of these have had 
the keeping of it. In a spot closer at hand 
than are my Spanish castles did I find it; and 
one far dearer to me than are those olden loves 
carried it unsullied inher bosom. Here, my dear, 
in this humble cottage, which you have made 
beautiful by your domestic virtues, did I find 
it, and from your pure hands was it received 
by me. After all, Ruth, I find that the noblest 
castles of man are built on the foundations of 
home, his fairest mistress is his wife, and his 
greatest treasures are his children. I feel that 
if I should search the wide world over, or should 
in dreams and reveries visit those wonderful 
Western estates where airy castles are erected 
and ideal beauties dwell; or, upon the wings of 
memory, should go back to the morning of life, 
with its vanished loves, I should fail to find so 
blissful a place as home, or such loving hearts 
as those which now surround me. Yes, Ruth, 
with you seated beside me, clasping my hand, 
and the little ones reading or playing around 
me, I am satisfied that no happier lot could be 
given me, and that my lines could not have 
fallen in pleasanter places.” 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE. 

j\VERY body knows that the Old Woman 

_4 who lived in a Shoe “had so many Chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do;” but this is 
not the most peculiar feature of her case. All 
these children were girls. Every year the Old 
Woman, who was never young, added to their 
number. Imagine the clamor of ail these fem- 
inine tongues! Imagine the portioning out of 
that bread and broth which, as Mother Goose 
hints, was not sufficient in the beginning. If 
there had been sons these could have stirred 
for themselves ; but girls! the Old Woman fell 
into such perplexity that she went to Mr. Wise- 
man and asked his advice. 

“What shall I do with my girls?” asked the 
Old Woman. 

“Marry them! hunt husbands’ for them! 


Set the girls at making snares and man-traps,” 


answered Mr. Wiseman. 
“Snares and man-traps!” echoed the Old 
Woman, reddening and ruffling. 
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“Good little traps! virtuous snares!” ex- 
plained Mr. Wiseman, soothingly. 

The Old Woman went home and set all her 
girls at making good little traps and snares; 


but sometimes these traps were sprung, or the | 


husband died, or ran away after he was caught, 
and in all these cases the bereaved huntresses 
were sure to come wretchedly back to the Old 
Woman in the Shoe. 
brought their children with them. 

Between these returns and the new arrivals 
it was with the Old Woman as with Charity— 
where she sent out one six came back. 

**What can I do?” she asked Mr. Wiseman 
again. ‘* There never was such an unlucky Old 
Woman! 
girls anless I could contract for a lot of perfect 
and immortal husbands ?” 

Mr. Wiseman put on his spectacles and took 
down his books. He looked in the Dictionaries, 
in the Lives of Celebrated Women, in the Laws 
and Treatises concerning Women, and in His- 


tory; but in none of them were women to be 


found without legal guardians or male relatives 
who were bound for their support. 

‘* Madam,” observed Mr. Wiseman, *‘ there 
is nothing clse to be done for them. It is the 
destiny of woman to be provided for, and she 
always fulfills that destiny. She is a lovely, 
clinging plant that can flourish only in the 
privacy of home. 

“‘There are a large number of my clinging 
plants,”’ answered the Old Woman, “ that have 
nothing to cling to and no home to flourish in; 
and if Fate has really contracted to provide 
homes and husbands for all women, all I can 
say is that she goes back on her bargain with a 
great many of my girls, as you can see for your- 
self if you will come home to my Shoe.” 

“Thank you; but I think we had better say 
nothing more about it,” said Mr. Wiseman, un- 
easily. 

‘* But we must say something more about it!” 
shrieked the Old Woman. ‘Every year there 
are more girls, but there is no more broth.” 

‘‘Such language is unwomanly,” retorted 
Mr. Wiseman, “and a direct flying in the face 
of Providence!” and he shut his door. 

The Old Woman picked up her crutch and 
trudged back to the Shoe. 

“ My dears,” she said, with a sigh, ‘‘ there is 
nothing for you but to go on hunting husbands.” 

‘In that case,” cried the Elder Sister, who | 
had a long tongue, a short temper, and a pro- | 
ligious spirit, “‘ those may stay in the Shoe who 
like. I am going to seek my fortune.” 

And as all heroines in search of a fortune go | 
to Court, she took the road thither also. But, 
as her evil star had decreed, she met Puck on 
the road. This is “‘that shrewd and knavish 
sprite called Robin-Goodfellow ;” but he has 
adapted himself to the nineteenth century. He 
wears a wig over his curls; he has spectacles 
on his saucy nose; he has fixed a long beard 
on his round chin; he hides his wings under a 
sad-colored gown; he speaks not, except as by 


Nor was this all! they | 


How can I rid myself finally of my | 


All the Authorities say so.” | 


serene 


| argument, and inclines to nothing that can not 
| be demonstrated. In a word, he is a ten-times 

madder and more riotous elf than of old. Buy: 
lto suit with our practical age, he calls himself 
Theory, and does his follies with a reverend 
aspect and by way of reason. Seeing now in 
| the Elder Sister as fit a subject for his handling 

as any since the days of Helen and Hermia, he 

presented himself before her. 

** Who are you?” asked the Eldest Sister, 

**One who knows,” returns Puck, solemnly. 

* Knows what ?” 
| That you will never get what you seek til] 
you wear the Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s best pair 
of breeches.” 

‘*And where are they to be had ?” asked the 
Sister with interest. 

**T will show you the way,” said Puck, offer- 
ing her his arm. 

In this manner they came to the Lord-High 
| Fiddlesticks’s palace, where Puck knocked 
| thundering double knock. 

**What do you want ?” asked a footman, aft- 
jer a while, peeping out at the queer-lookin; 
| couple on the steps. 

| The Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s best breech- 
es,” answered the Sister, promptly. 

The footman began to laugh so loud that the 
other servants came to inquire what he was 
laughing at. 

“Why, here is a couple of scarecrows as 
wants the Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s best breech- 
es,”’ said the footman. 

On hearing this the other servants exploded 
in such great he-hes and haw-haws that th¢ 
Lord-High-Fiddlesticks sent out to know what 
was the matter. A footman went in to re- 
hearse the affair, and my Lord-High-Fiddle- 
sticks and his family roared in concert. But 
an hour or two after, when people were tired 
of laughing, somebody looked out, and spied 
the Eldest Sister and Puck still on the steps. 

‘** Dear me, this will never do,” puffed the 
Lord - High-Fiddlesticks, who was a nervous 
man. ‘Tell them to get out.” 

** Get out!” cried half a dozen footmen, obe- 
diently. But Puck and the Eldest Sister nev- 
ry budged. 

**My Lord,” declared the footman, going 
yack, ** they won't go.” 

“Turn them out, then!” 
Lord, in a fine passion. 
say!” 

‘* What isthe matter? What is it all about?’ 
asked the crowd, which by this time had been 


| 


| 


commanded My 
“Turn them out, I 


| attracted by these unusual proceedings. 


“* Gentlemen,” said Puck, “ this lady,” point- 
ing to the Sister, ‘‘ has been robbed of her just 
richts. The fiction, always carefully promul- 
gated by the Lord-High-Fiddlesticks and his 
predecessors, that no woman should name much 
less wear the breeches, which are the insignia 
of his office and his privileges, is a fiction, gen- 
tlemen, which covers a hideous wrong—a wrong 
done to this lady: the usurpation of her right, 
incontestably as good as his, to wear the breech- 
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2, ie her name I claim the privileges which, 
from time immemorial, have belonged to these 
breeches; and if you ask, Why has she a right, 
ind what good will they do her? I answer, Why | 
has she not a right, and what harm will they do 
her? More than that, I declare that we mean | 
to defend our rights as well as assertthem. If 
we ate driven away we mean to come back ; 
nd no matter how often we are told that this | 
lady will not get the breeches, I say that she w ill| 
—as you, gentlemen, will see for yourselves if | 
vou wait long enough.” 

Having pronounced this oration with a face | 
of the most immovable gravity, Puck turned | 
himself about and pounded again vigorously on 
the Lord-High-Fiddlesticks’s door. 

The Lord-High-Fiddlesticks, who had not | 
lost a word of this speech from his upper win- 

w, began to shake in his shoes, and sent to 
Sister privately to inquire if she would be | 
satisfied with an odd pair of breeches. 

‘The best or nothing,” returned the Sister, | 
promptly. 

The Lord-High-Fiddlesticks was in a fright- 
perplexity. He couldn't—he wouldn’t— 
ve the woman his breeches; and Puck and 

Eldest Sister would not leave the Lord- 

High-Fiddlesticks. They made speeches about 
him to the crowd. They knocked’ continual 
ind tremendous raps on his door. When My 
Lord tried to steal out unobserved they were 
too smart for him, and headed him off. Wher- 
ever he went they went too. With sober face 
but wicked glee Puck sounded a gong or beat a 
big drum, while the Elder Sister harangued 
oncerning My Lord's iniquities to his face—or 
rather to his back. They made constant darts 
and snaps at the breeches; they went into all 
the houses and preached to the women about 
the breeches. 

Imagine My Lord High-Fiddlesticks with a 

onfirmed habit of holding tight by his waist- 
band, and in constant terror—not of his life but 
for his breeches. Imagine the wrath of the 
‘ourt and towns-folk who could get no rest for 
the gong-sounding, drum-beating, and harang- 
ying; and the discomfort of the sober, substan- 
tial citizens, who rightly felt that the Lord- 
High-Fiddlesticks’s breeches were in no more | 
danger than their own. 

Meantime matters in the Shoe grew worse 
from day to day; and as it became evident that 
the Eldest Sister did not mean to return the 
Working Sisters took their children by the hand 
and their sick people on their backs and went 

ut to find their fortune. And setting about it 
in good old-fashioned style they came to a pro- 
digious castle, from which issued an appalling 
uproar of shrieks, snorts, whistles, wheels, grind- 
ing, turning, whizzing, and trampling. In the 
door sat a Giant with so many hands and heads 
that they can not be counted; and, as you may 
conclude, such a various appearance that it 
would be useless to attempt to describe him. 
A very ill-looking monster he was, by all ac- 
counts, But they could not go back. The 


the 
he 


i 
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| river was before them and night was closing in. 


So they asked him for food and lodging. 

“You can come in if you like,” he answered, 
surlily ; ‘and if you choose to work you can 
| get bread and a bed; if not, stay out. 
are plenty who will come.” 

T he Sisters looked at each other; but, as I 
said, they could not go back, and the river was 
before them. So they went into the Giant's 
castle, and the Giant set them all at work on a 

monstrous tread-mill. They sewed, they copied, 
they burnished, they tended wheels, they wove, 
they pasted, they counted: time would fail me 
to tell of half the things that they did, but it 
was all done on the tread-mill. 

Word went back to the Shoe that the Work 
ing Sisters had found a shelter with the Giant, 
and hundreds more came trooping after. There 
was not room enough for the women to stand, 
or work enough for them to do. The Giant 
drove them to their as as it was 
light, and often kept them at it till midnight 
If he would have crunched them down at once 
in the sturdy, old-time way of Polyphemus, and 
other gentlemen of his persuasion, he would 
have donethem a kindness ; but he picked them 
day by day. There was blood on their work 
and nerves and tissues, and years of life daily 
gobbled by the Giant as they stumbled hope- 
lessly forward on the tread-mill; the elder wo- 
men leading, the children following, as fast as 
their little feet would carry them. 

The noise of their groaning was so great that 
it came to the ears of the Younger Sisters, who 
were still in the Shoe. 

“Mother,” said they to the Old Woman, 
“we can not sleep of nights for the groans of 
our Sisters in the Giant’s tread-mill. We must 
go and seek our fortune.” 

‘** Alack! my children,” replied the Old Wo 
man, ‘‘have any of your Sisters found thei: 
fortune? Go to bed and stuff the blankets in 


There 


work soon 


your ears,” 

The Younger Sisters did as they were bid, 
but the noise of the groaning was so loud that 
they could not sleep a wink ; and, rising softly, 
they slipped out of the Shoe before any body 
was awake, and started off in search of their 


fortune. Like their Eldest Sister, they took 
the road to Court; but just as they entered the 
town they met the Lord-High-Fiddlesticks and 
his chief Spectacle-Holdcr. 

The Sisters, who were at a stand-still, came 
up to My Lord to ask the way ; but ‘*‘ My Lord,” 
cried the Chief Spectacle-Holder, who was 
neither more nor less than Puck in a new gown 
and wig, ‘‘here are more women coming aft- 
er your best breeches!” for there was what is 
called a family-resemblance between the Eldest 
and the Younger Sisters. 

‘My breeches !” exclaimed the Lord-High- 
Fiddlesticks, in a panic, before the Younger 
Sisters could open their mouths; ‘‘ get out, 
you hussies! get out, I say! My breeches, in- 
deed!” and, seeing the Sisters still determined 
to speak with him, he took to his heels and ran 
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for his life, holding fast to the breeches by the | able you should make no noise about it. Wo- 
way. men are like little boys; they should be seen, 
**Stop!” cried the Sisters, who thought he | and not heard.” 
was mad. | ** Why?” asked the Sisters. 
‘What is the matter now?” shouted every ‘*Woman,” cried Mr. Wiseman, ‘is lovely 
body, rushing to the doors and windows. | when she is silent. Woman demanding what 
“Ladies!” cried Puck, facing about, ‘‘I| to do, and saying that she has no. bread 
wonder at you! chasing the Lord-High-Fiddle- | butter is simply hideous!” And he shut th 
sticks out of his breath for his breeches! For | window. 
shame!” | ** There,” 


-and- 


said Puck, dancing off, ‘I t 
“For shame!” echoed every body. you you would get no breeches!” 

** Tt is not true,” answered the Sisters; ‘‘ we On which the crowd set up such a hurr, 
only wanted to ask our way.” | that the Sisters were frightened nearly out of 

‘*Oh, we know better than that!” answered | their wits, and ran till they came to a great 
the crowd. ‘‘ We have seen you before. You | castle with high arched gate and handsome 
have gongs in your pockets.” | walks about it. 

* And you go about beating on drums,” said peacefully smoking a pipe, but as soon as he 
Puck. ‘ We know your tricks.” | saw the Sisters he sprang up with a how] of ter- 

Here arose such a hubbub of indignation that }ror and slammed the gate under their very 
Mr. Wiseman popped his head out of his win- | noses. 
dow to see what was the matter. | ** What is that for?” asked the Sisters. 

“Mr. Wiseman!” exclaimed the Younger ‘*Don’t you know that women never come 
Sisters all together, ‘‘ pray help us. We came | here,” cried the Giant, peeping at them over 
to find our fortune; but these people have all| the gate, ‘‘and that if you stay here we cou 
gone mad.” not admire you ?” 

‘*A true woman,” answered Mr. Wiseman, **We don’t care,” answered the Sisters, “‘ for 
disapprovingly, “ would not be here with a mob | admiration as much as we do for bread-and- 
about her, but would wait at home for her for-| butter.” 
tune.” 


In the entrance sat a Giant 


The Giant went into his lodge; but after 

‘¢There is not enough to eat at home,” an-| time popped his head over the gate again, and 
swered the Sisters. said : 

‘¢ A woman’s fortune is in her husband,” pur-|__“‘ Aren’t you gone yet? ou had better 
sued Mr. Wiseman. | away—you had really! You make us so much 

‘*But, Mr. Wiseman, what are we to do if | trouble. The other day one of your sort slipped 
we have no husbands, or have lost them ?” into our English tower through a little back way 

“ Even if you could get My Lord’s breeches,” | called the Apothecaries’ Gate, and we were 
he insisted, ‘‘ you would only be ridiculous in| obliged to pull that gate down and rebuild it, 
them.” |so that no more of you should slip in. You 
‘As you are now, with your gongs and | had better go!” 
drums,” threw in Puck. | ‘*We are not going,” answered all the Sisters 

‘*Dear Mr. Wiseman,” cried the Sisters, | except the Youngest, who said, “I will go on 
““we do not want the breeches; only to earn| to yonder forest. Perhaps I shall find our for- 
our bread.” | tune there.” 

‘*Then you should go to the Giant’s tread- Now the forest of which she spoke was made 
mill,” said Mr. Wiseman. | up of reverend old trees whose mighty branches 

“There is not room enough now; besides} hardly let in the sun; and you may think how 
we have heard the groans of our Sisters. We) surprised was the Youngest Sister to find this 
are willing to work for bread; but the Giant | hoary forest all in a giggle. Sly faces peeped 
takes blood and nerves and life.” lat her from under the leaves; great Roots 

‘*The Giant's tread-mill has been in opera-} grinned at her; every Branch quivered with 
tion a great many years, and when you speak bitterness and whisperings; the Pines shook 
in that way, you attack a venerable institution | with laughter in every twig; and the Brook 
which should be respected. You should not| gurgled in such a meaning way that the Youn- 
come here and look out for yourselves. Women | gest Sister was tilled with spite. 
are made weak that men may look out for * Are you laughing at me?” she asked, sharp- 
them.” ly. 

‘But, Mr. Wiseman,” answered the Sisters,|  “‘ Not at all,” said the Brook. ‘I am laugh- 
with tears in their eyes, ‘men have not looked | ing at the story of the foolish stream that set 
out for us, but left us at home to starve; and| out for the river, a drop at a time, and dried up 
when we try to help ourselves they flout us as | by the way.” 
you do, and insist that we want breeches.” “TI see nothing in that,” returned the Youn- 

** Ladies! ladies!” cried Mr. Wiseman, ‘‘it| gest Sister. But just then she heard a great 
is for men to go rambling about the country, | buzzing, and looking around saw a huge Bum- 
and to have opinions. The opinion of the old | ble-Bee lying on its back, and kicking in an 
Greeks was, that looms, not public meetings, | ecstasy of fun. ‘‘And what are you laughing 
are women’s business. If you are uncomfort-| at?” asked the Youngest Sister. 


gC 
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‘At those foolish bees,” said the Bumble- | 


Bee, “‘ who bought their honey of the humming- 
birds. Having nothing else, each gave its legs, 
its wings, its pollen-basket, and its honey-pump ; 
but when they had nothing more to give the 
humming-birds turned their backs on them, and 
the bees starved to death.” 

“There is nothing in that,’ answered the 
Youngest Sister, walking on very fast. But 
walk as fast as she could, she could not get 
away from the tittering 4nd giggling that pur- 
sued her. Of asudden she stopped with a chill 
down her-back. She had discovered that the 
laughing was in her pocket. 

‘‘ What can be in my pocket ? and what shall 
I do now ?” she asked herself in a fright; when, 
giving her pocket a shake, out tumbled a Prim- 
er, which the Old Woman in the Shoe had given 
her, but which she had quite forgotten. The 
book opened as it fell, and the Youngest Sister 
saw all the Letters of the Alphabet whispering 
together. 

‘More laughing!” she exclaimed, angrily ; 
“and what are you laughing at, pray ?” 


’ 


a ton—scant measure, and coal almost all stone 
at that. Each woman bought at the corner 
grocery sour, black bread, at ten cents a loaf; 
a quarter of a pound of horrible black tea, as 
dear as it was bad; and a quart of the worst 
coal-oil in the world at the price of the best. It 


} was not often that any of these women dared 


| tea 


“Only at a couple of silly little stories, an- | 
swered the Letters, trying to sneak back to | 


their places.” 

“Tell me the silly little stories,” said the 
Youngest Sister ; ‘‘ then I shall know if they are 
worth laughing at.” 

“Once upon a time,” commenced the Primer, 
“there was a Prince of Cham-Cham who was 
unlucky enough to offend a great enchanter ; on 


which the enchanter, after the amiable fashion | 


of his tribe, decreed that the Prince should nev- 
er eat another dinner unless he went to the top 
of a certain high mountain for it. 


No Prince } 


of Cham-Cham had ever climbed a mountain, | 


and the Prince sent for all the wise men in his 
kingdom to advise what was to be done. ‘The 
wise men came and shook their heads, 

“*This is a difficult problem,’ said they. 
‘The ascent is too steep for a horse, and it is 
quite impossible that Your Majesty should go 
up on your own feet. It was never heard of 
since Cham-Cham was a kingdom that any 
Prince went any whither on his own feet; he 
was always carried. If Your Majesty should 
climb the mountain you would destroy the ideal 
of Our Prinee.’ 


buy a poor bit of meat or a few potatoes. What- 
ever they did buy, it was sfill a poor article at 
the best rates. And to earn such a living these 
six women worked night and day, and every 
year grew poorer and weaker. But this is 
what they might have done: They might have 
agreed to buy together. There would have 
been then twelve dollars for the week. Es- 
chewing the corner grocery they could buy, if 
they liked, a ton of good coal, giving each wo- 
man, when divided, more than double the quan- 
tity at half the cost; a pound and a half of fair 
at ninety cents; two bags of good flour 
(twenty-eight pound bags). For the next 
week’s purchases say a barrel of potatoes, the 


| pound and a half of tea, che flour as before, 


mutton enough to last'them the week, seven 
pounds of sugar, and butter, or what else was 
most needed. Other women hearing in course 
of time of the better fare of these six would 
suppose, first, that the millennium had com- 
menced in the corner groceries; but learning 


| the truth, would bring their money and desire 


to be admitted into partnership. Growing 
stronger, the women could buy directly of the 
producers—” 

“But what is all this tiresome stuff to me?” 
asked the Youngest Sister, breaking in impa- 
tiently. 

““ Why, nothing, truly,” answered the Primer, 
sheepishly; ‘‘ only we laughed to see how near 
these women were to finding their fortune.” 

The Youngest Sister shut the book and wan- 


| dered on, till the forest thinned the way, so 


**“ How then am I to get my dinner?’ asked | 


the Prince. 
“*We will go home to dinner,’ said they, 
£ 3 


‘and invent a method of hoisting Your Majesty | 


to the top.’ 

“So the wise men went home to dinner ; but 
before the invention was perfected the Prince 
had starved to death.” 

‘“*T see nothing to laugh at in that,” returned 
the Youngest Sister, yawning. ‘ Let me hear 
your other story.” 

“Once upon a time,” said the Primer, 
“there were six Poor Women, and this is 
what they @id. Each woman spent two dollars 
a week; each woman bought her coal by the 
bucket, at the rate of eighteen or twenty dollars 
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that she could see a castle through the trees. 
Her first thought was to be glad; her 
ond, that the building wore a disagreeably- 
familiar look. No sooner had she said this 
to herself than she recognized it. She had 
come back to the Giant’s tread-mill. Faintly 
outlined against the horizon she could see the 
maternal Shoe. Not to put too fine a point on 


sec- 


it, she had been walking in a circle. 


Not knowing what to do next, she stood till 


|she saw some of the Working Sisters coming 


out of the gate. 

‘* Where are you going ?” asked the Youngest 
Sister. 

“To town,” they answered, ‘*to buy bread. 


The Giant has just paid us our wages for the 


| week.” 


‘* T will go with you,” said the Youngest Sister. 
So they went to town together—the Working 
Sisters weary and faint after the day on the 
Giant's tread-mill ; the Youngest Sister weary 
and faint because she had found no fortune and 
had walked in a circle—walking like shadows 


| in the bright town till they came to a dirty shop 


| on the corner of a dark street. 


The Younges 
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Sister rubbed her eyes and stared. Behind the 
counter sat the Giant, with all his faces and 
hands about him: lean faces, broad faces, pale 
faces, red faces—some smirking and some 
scowling, some speaking loud and some speak- 
ing low; and hands to match—wicked faces 
and greedy hands all of them. 

The Sisters went in, one by one. Each wo- 
man bought a loaf’ of bad bread, a paper of 
worse tea, a can of worst oil, a bucket of stones 
called coal, and a half-bundle of poor wood, 
sold for a bundle. The Giant was sharp with 
them, and round with them, and cross with 
them, and snappish with them. He cheated 
them in weight, and he cheated them in quali- 
ty. He sold them odds, ends, refuse, scrapings, 
shavings; sour things, spoiled things, bitter 
things, rotten things. He rated them soundly 
when they were in his debt—and charged for 
his odd and ends, his refuse and scrapings, the 
highest market-prices. And between the high 
prices here at the corner, and the low wages at 
the tread-mill, he had them all by a chain about 
the neck, to which every week added a new link. 

The Youngest Sister st6od at the door watch- 
ing, tears in her eyes and rage in her heart. As 
she stood she felt the Primer bounce about in 
her pocket in a remarkable manner. Now this 
Primer was not a Willson’s First Reader, as you 
may imagine, but a Primer which possessed the 
excellent faculty of telling you just what you 
needed to know. 

The Youngest Sister opened the Primer, and 
this is what she read: 


CO-OPERATIVE CATECHISM. 

Q. Are a dozen men stronger than one ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can ten dollars be used to better advantage than 
five ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it cheaper to buy in large quantities ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the Working Sisters like when they go 
singly and buy pennyworths?—A. The brook that 
went to the river drop by drop, and dried up by the 
way. 

Q. Who are the Working Sisters like when they 
buy the refuse of the Giant's shop at the best market- 
prices, and run in debt for it?—A. The bees who 
bought their honey of the humming-birds, and paid 
for it with their wings and legs. 

Q. What does Mr. Wiseman think of the Working 
Sisters’ case ?—A. That it is a Mysterious Dispensa- 
tion, and the Problem of the Age, and that no doubt 
Somebody will find the remedy somewhere, at some 
future time. 

Q. Who are the Working Sisters like while waiting 
for Somebody to find the remedy ?—A. Like the Prince 
ofCham-Cham, who starved to death before they could 
invent a contrivance for hoisting him to the top of the 
mountain. 

Q. When you wish to be sure that a thing will be 
done, what should you do ?—A. Do it yourself. 

Q. Can a man or woman make the fortune of an- 
other man or woman ?—4. No. 

Q. Who is it that will be sure of help?—A. Those 
who help themselves. 

Q. Can all the charitable men and women in the 
world lift the class of Working Sisters into a comfort- 
able life ?—A. No. 

Q. Who can help the Working Sisters?—A. The 
Working Sisters. 

Q. How can this be done, when these women have 
no money and no time ?—A. As the six Poor Women 
might have done. 

Q. How many women are needed for a beginning? 
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-A The first two who have honesty and common- 
sense, and can agree to buy together. 

@. Is this Primer hostile to the Giant of the con 
shop ?—A. Yes; because women who once co-oper 
in buying, as soon as they are strong enough wil] byy 
directly of the producers. The Giant's pockets w 
collapse, his heads will grow hungry, his fingers skip- 
ny, his trade small, and his profits smaller. 

Q. What picture shall be at the beginning of t) 
Primer when it grows a rich Primer and can aff 
embellish itself?—A. The mill that is now operat 
by one of the Trades-Univus in London. 

Q. How did this Trades-Union commence ?—A. Wit) 
a few mechanics and a few dollars. 

Q. Is it probable that women can conduct extend 
financial operations ?—A. This Primer, being of a s 
guine turn, thinks that it is, as women have show 
such capabilities in individual cases; but if not, the 
will always be men to help them. 

Q. What shall the Youngest Sister do with this 
Primer ?--A. Go straightway and publish it. 


On reading this the Youngest Sister slipped 
the book into her pocket and started for the 
publishers ; but thc Primer managed to squeak 
out one more inquiry: 

Q. When sha?) the first two cr three Working W 
men, 'vho cagerly wish for present relief, begin « 
the co-operative plan?—A. Now! 


LOVE’S LOGIC. 
S° Jack Leyden came down to Bramble 
W with a hurt. 

He had come home from abroad a year befi 
with the fame of a millionaire, and Flore: 
Reresby had been the first to greet him, \ 
strange, sweet smiles and subtle flatteries; b 
one day, having been shown into the library at 
Reresby Hall, and left to wait till Flore: 
should return from her drive, an open pane of 
the conservatory permitted him to overhear t 
conversation : 

‘* There, there, stay your hand, fair Flora 
these will make a bouquet worthy the most ex- 
acting Prima Donna—if she only knew wh 
lected them—” 

** She wouldn't care a fig for them.” 

“* By-the-way, have you heard of Leyd 
misfortune ?” 

** Lost his millions”’—so unconcernedly as t 
make Jack’s heart palpitate with pleasure. 

‘*We were speaking of him at the Club last 
night, and wondering how it would affect a ce: 
tain Miss Reresby.” 

‘*What an honor! You might have told 
them that a certain Miss Reresby had no inter 
est whatever in the ups and downgof Mr. Jack 
Leyden.” 

‘* Poor Jack, though ?” 

ass Ih yes, poor enough, evidently,” and here 
she laughed at her own wit, but not at all as 
Jack remembered to have heard her laugh be 
fore. 

Then Jack picked up his hat and paused an 
instant to collect himself, took a turn or two 
of the room, and stepped into the conservatory. 
Florence was there, to be sure, in carriage dress, 
on tip-toe to reach a wide-blown rose ; while 
Mr. Gregory fastened a carnation-pink in his 


button-hole, with some assistance from Lisette 





imon- 
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[he somewhat sudden appearance of Mr. Jack 


Leyden made a change inthe tableau. Lisette 
turned sharply and dropped the carnation-pink, 
the pupils of Mr. Gregory’s brown eyes expand- 

|. as if smitten by a thought of some magni 
tude, while Florence came down to earth amidst 
i shower of rifled rose-leaves. 

‘tT come to bid you good-by, Miss Rers sby,” 
said Jack; “I am going down to Bramblewild 
for the summer.” 

“ Good-by? And what becomes of our ex- 
cursion to Katahdin, and our—our—” 

“T think they must have been dreams—day- 
dreams—things impossible to realize.” 

‘* So be it,” she answered, brushing to yellow 
dust the acacia-balls in her soft pink palms; 
‘they might not have been just what we ex- 
pected, after all: one can never predict the 
wind and the weather. I often console myself 
with the fancy that those pleasures which we 
hoped to realize and failed of are sweeter as 
failures than fulfillments.” 

‘You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses remains round it still.’ 
Which means, perhaps, that one may become 
so used to pleasure as to lose its fine perfume. 

[hat isn’t my danger.” 

‘No one knows what snares Bramblewild 
ffords. But, since it must be—good-by !” and 
1e swept out after him, as indifferently as if i 

had been no other than Mr. Gregory himself. 

** Speak of angels and you hear their wings. 
Do you suppose he could have heard any thing ?” 
juerie 1 Lisette. 

‘‘That’s just what I was wondering,” an- 
swered Gregory. 


And this was why Jack happened down at 
Bramblewild so unexpectedly, He chose to 
walk from the station to his aunt's door, and 
have his luggage follow after; he wanted to see 
if the sweet-scented night-air of Bramblewild 
preserved its old spell, could bid uprise the ghost 
of a happy boyhood ; perhaps, too, he wished to 
see how the familiar places would look in the 
light of affliction. 

There were no candles burning at Miss Ley- 
den’s; he remembered how his aunt loved to 
sit in the still moonlight, with her wood-fire 
slowly dropping into dull embers ; apd how, 
when younger, he had laughed at what he had 
been pleased to call her foolish sentimentality, 
and insisted, in his selfish way, upon lights being 
brought in. Now he could better understand. 
“She is alone to-night,” he said to himself— 
“she will perhaps be glad to see me:” and he 
strode straight to her favorite parlor, stepped 
lightly across the floor, bent above a little fig- 
ure musing there in the dim light, and waked 
her with a kiss on cheek and forehead. 

The little person thus kissed forebore to cry 
“Thief!” She half rose in her seat, with a 
gesture of impatience. ‘‘ You have perhaps 
made a mistake,” said she; ‘‘I will speak to 
Miss Leyden.” 

But Miss Leyden did not wait to be called ; 


her well-trained ear, which long ago had list- 
ened for footsteps that never came, knew the 
light tread. 

‘*My dear Jack,” said she, compensating 
with her cordiality for Florence's coldness, as 
far as a mere aunt can do such a thing—‘‘ my 
dear Jack, I was just saying at the tea table 
how delightful it would be if you should happen 
down; wasn’t I, Elizabeth ?” 

‘*T can bear witness to that effect, certain 
i” 

**Oh, Jack! this is Elizabeth; you remem- 
ber Elizabeth ?” 

‘*I’m sure I should have remembered, if 
such a pleasure had been earlier experienced. 
How do you do, Elizabeth? I’m afraid you'll 
remember me with a vengeance.” 

“That's better than to be forgotten, isn’t it ?” 

“Smallest favors gratefully received, Did 
you know, aunt, what a mistake I perpetrated ?” 

**Did you take Elizabeth for me? That's 
because there were no lights. Shall I ring for 
them ?” 

‘** Not on my account, thank you. There is 
something delightfully uncertain about this semi 
daylight.” 

“So I should think, Jack, from your point 
of view. But Elizabeth and I like it; she looks 
into the future, maybe, and I—well, it’s ligh 
enough for me to see my knitting at almost au) 
time. I believe I could knit in the dark,” 

** T noticed as I came in that the honey-suck! 
we set is still alive,” said Jack; ‘‘ I’m giad of 
it, it’s the pleasantest odor to come hoveri ig 
about one—”’ 

“ Excepting heliotrope,” Elizabeth interrupt 
ed. 

ds Excepting heliotrope,” allowed Jack, mus 
ingly. He was thinking of a deep-colored sprig 
Florence had given him from her bouquet when 
he first knew her, and which he had been trying 
to make up his mind to burn; thinking how she 
hung over the flowers, her rare lips almost meet 
ing them, her white hand fluttering among thei 
sweets; how she had chosen and hesitated and 
yielded. The picture was all before him at that 
instant—the flickering eyelids, the arch brows, 
the half smile about the sweet mouth: thus sh« 
rose in her radiant loveliness, and what light 
there was seemed of her bringing. 

‘*T sometimes fancy,” continued Elizabeth, 
“ that this intangible essence—here one momen 
and where the next ?—which we interpret as th 
perfume of pink or rose or violet, is nothing less 
than the mode by which some spiritual bein; 
expresses itself to us.” 

“Fanciful but not botanical,” objected Miss 
Leyden. i 

‘*'Too supernatural by half,” said Jack. ‘I 
would rather have it of a more material signifi- 
cation. For instance, sweet-brier always re- 
minds me of Aunt Leyden; mignonnette makes 
me think of poor Syntax, as we used to call 
him at school—he always kept a bit of it in his 
sible for a mark; violets suggest a little gipsy 
who cries them under my office-window ; ai 
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heliotrope—” He had forgotten that he 
sentence. 
** Well!” said Elizabeth, as he paused. 
** Heliotrope,” he went on, thinking aloud— 
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was | ate; and then your initials can hedge it 
speaking; that it was necessary to finish the | t 
£5 d 


a very inconvenient habit—‘*‘ one believes to be | 


in love when one—look ! there’s a fire-fly in the 
vine. In Italy it’s a portent of trouble. I hope 
I didn’t bring it.” 

** Nonsense, Jack; it’s too early for them. 
I believe you are talking in yoursleep. If you 
are tired there’s your room in readiness; don’t 
mind us.” 

‘*T imagine that it was only a spark from 
your cigar,” explained Elizabeth—with which 


a} 
signify that the inclosure is yours.” 
“To keep off marauders again? You see; 
to be arranging a plan of fortifications inst 
of a flower-garden.” 

“Yes; you see this wicked Coxcomb migh; 
just straggle along here, and make as though 

‘He entered gay 
Your heart at some noonday.’" 

‘**But he belongs to the 
you know.” 

**But hope is deceitful’—a little dismal] 


amaranth fami] 


| Jack. 


assurance Jack strolled to his room to spend | 


half the night in the moon-lighted window- 
seat, repeating those words that had stung him; 
those and others, thinking in a barren, dis- 
mayed iashion of all that had passed between 
them; still thinking, thinking till the moon 
withdrew and left him in deeper shadow. 
Thus Jack found himself domiciled at Bram- 
blewild in right good earnest. He had come 
down to spend the summer there; he had told 
Florence as much, and he meant to keep his 
word at whatever cost. 
trayed into conjecturing what sort of a summer 
it would be—what amusements beyond trouting 
and picnicking—and when the months had flown 
should he have discovered that life was worth 
living without Florence? He recalled all the 
great and good to whom love had proved un- 
kind, but who had gone on with their lives pret- 
ty much the same, as far as he could see; to 
whom it had not given a mortal wound; who 
had pursued great ends, accomplished great 
heroisms, without that precious incitement ; 
but among them all no lot seemed quite so bit- 
ter as his own. Either each had been strong 
enough to renounce his idol with one passion 
of pain, or had grown content to worship idly 
and at a distance; but as for him, he could 
neither renounce nor worship; he could not 


inflict on himself the keen agony nor the indo- | 
| from Mexico to tell us the time of day. 


lent content; he could only be miserable. 
He interested himself, however, the follow- 
ing week in helping Elizabeth lay out her flow- 


er-garden, and was almost obliged to confess 


that hope and faith were not quite dead within 
him, so much pleasure he found in the certain- 
ty that the tiny seeds he let fall would reappear 
in leaf and blossom. 


Meanwhile he was be- | 


|spelled. I 


** Mossy stone-crop,” said he ; ** we will have | 
that for an edge to our grounds, a sort of stone- | 


wall to keep trespassers at an admiring dis- 
tance.” ° 

** And here’s the live-for-ever, what shall we 
do with this ?” 

‘* We will mark the centre with your initials 
in live-for-ever to keep your memory green.” 

“That's not gallant; you shouldn't allow 
that my memory needed such a reminder—be- 


**T don’t think so badly of her”—cheerfully. 
Elizabeth. , 


** You affect her society? I wonder of wha: 


| you were thinking that night when I surpris 


you.” 

** How can I remember my thoughts so long ? 
They all flew away like a flock of birds am 
which some boy has thrown a stone while t] 
sat sunning themselves unsuspiciously.” 
And I rep- 
resent the stone, and not even a precious st 
at that.” 

‘*How do you know? Ask Miss Ley 
See, I want the morning-glories and nastu 
tiums to climb together over this pretty frame. 
Won't the effect be gorgeous ?” 

You should see the passion-flowers and t! 


At Reresby Hall he h 


** Complimentary in your turn. 


‘6 
espiritu santo at—” 
been near saying. 
“Oh yes; I saw a passion-flower at th 
Horticultural Fair, and I’ve been distract 
one ever since,” 
** Have you? 


ing ¢ 


Where's the mignonnette go- 
Shall she scatter herself at random, li 


near yours ?” 

‘Tt will be the sweetest name w 
think I should like it so. And 
plant the Jacob’s-ladder where it will seem t 
be leading up to the morning-glories. And m 
four-o’clocks mustn’t be forgotten.” 

** Certainly not, when they came all the way 
, ' It’s alit 
tle wonderful how they kept the reckoning correct 
through the changes of latitude and longitude.” 

**And here’s a whole of 
pursued, Elizabeth—‘‘ sweet-pea, sweet-clover, 
swect-alyssum—but there, we shall have t 
postpone our labors. I’ye caught a handful 
of rain-drops already.” 

‘*The English violets will be glad of them. 
It’s a long time since I was out in a country 


as ever 


sheaf sweets,” 


a 


shower.” 


“Are they very much different from city 


| showers ?” 


sides, I want a bed of heart’s-ease in the cen- | 


tre.” 
‘** Heart-shaped? That would be appropri- 


‘* Every one has an umbrella in the city, a 
hack, or an awning. Here they’re sun showers ; 
I am thirsty for one. Let me get your water- 
proof and we can taste it at first hand.” 


“Oh, the 
Oh, the 
How it 
With a 


dear sweet rain, 
rain on the pave, 
clatters and it chatters 


something sad refrain! 
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ang Elizabeth, as Jack adjuste d the cloak over 
her little shapely shoulders, 

“The rain seems to freshen one’s thoughts 
is well as the atmosphere,” said Jack, * The 
ast time I was caught in a shower—” 

‘But you were not caught in this; you 
valked into it with your eyes wide open. This 
path leads past Mr. Estes’s grounds—don’t you 
hear the fountain play? It puts one in mind 

‘some delicious Aria, which, however, one 
ver listened to elsewhere. It is like Miss Ley - 
de 


lightful reminiscences of events that never oc 


len’s music-box, which always brings up 


ured, if you can understand that.” 

“That is, you feel as if you had lived in a 

ovel ?” 

‘Yes, not as the heroine though. 
times, on very sultry evenings, I flit down here | 
by myself, just to hear this fountainhum. One | 
imagines it bewailing some loss in the sweetest 


some- | 


fashion. It is a poem in a dead tongue.” 

**T shall not permit you the monopoly of 
coming here by yourself in future.” 

“There’s a sort of moonlight romance about 
the place,” Elizabeth went on; ‘‘it is solitary 
ind still, except for the fountain, and there's | 
something ghostly about that, you must know. 
It isn't the original fountain, the gossips say ; 
you can see the other any day at the further end | 
of the grounds, a weeping water-nymph, cracked | 
and weather-beaten and garmented with eager 
vines, all her tears shed long A great 
many generations past the lady-love of the 


ago, 


owner of this place proved false—I don’t know 
whether he was not; the fountain | 
had been their favorite resort: he had seen her | 
beautiful face reflected in its basin, shes had | 
laved her white hands in its waters and fed the 
gold-fish that idled there. “He could never en- 
dure its presence afterward: in the pauses of its | 
fall he fancied he heard her voice warbling the 
love-lays of unhappy troubadours, and he gave | 
orders that it should be filled up, and vowed 
that never till he had forgiven her should these 
waters greet the sun again. And so the fount- 
ain has been dry ever since; the nymph forgot 
to weep. But many years after, when he lay 
dying and thinking of his old love as he had 
once thought of her, suddenly his heart melted 


an Estes or 


within him, and up from the garden came a} 


sound of flowing water. ‘The waters of the 


fountain have. searched out the sun,’ he cried, 
. + | 
and dragged himself out under the sky and the | 
blossoming lilacs ; but the nymph still bent there | 
in tearless sorrow, still the wild vines and scented 


dodders twisted themselves about the stricken 
form, enameled lizards slipped among the gap- 


| the grounds, 


| aware, I see, that t 


| every sheltering bough. 


and was bubbling up quite at the other end 

And- the that the « 
man kissed the healing waters and died.” 
| Jacl 


a fountai 


story goes 


** Running water indeed !” langh¢ 
h 
it might resume its line of march 


where did you 


should be rather suspicious of suc 
time, 
hear 


| miraculous.’ 


any 
sort of adventurer. Sut : 
the conte ?—it sounds medieval an 
‘“*Mr. Estes told it me 
there with papa; he told it muc! 
but he reduced it to matter of fact sund 
explanations. I pleased him immensely witl 
little sketch I made of the woeful nymph, be 
even of her 


I was visitin 


when Zz 
than I, 


nice 


by 


tears, while the happy waters, g 
ing up in the distance, took somewhat the f 
of a white angel who beckoned. 

** Did you give it to him ?” 

* We didn’t ask for it.” 

‘A sin 
found guilty. 

** Certainly, if you : 

“rat in ¢ 
legend is an heir-loom 
pure hased the old Le; len 


of omission of which I.sha 
Will you give it to me 


nest 


> In ea 
irnest. 
that Mr. Estes 


ours, 


| estate of my father.” 


an 


**Oh, why did you let me tell you 


story ?” 
‘I wanted to see t shape it w 
} 


come out of the crucible of your thought—hay 


in wha 


ing struck a vein, how you would work it— 


| " ‘ P - 
| holding an interest in the lode, 


‘But that was not quite fair, Ithink. H 


we not better turn our faces homeward now ? 


| Won't Miss Leyden be expecting us ?” 


he 


**As you will, only t wind is in our fa 
in that direction.” 

** Well, but 
later.” 

‘* Who knows ? 
our backs to it resolutely.” 

But even while he spoke it shifted to son 
purpose; the clouds which had been playing 
mischief all the morning, now letting the su 
out between ragged fringes of mist for the nonce, 
suddenly discharged themselves in a sheet 


we've got to meet it sooner 


It may shift yet, if 


ke 


we 


Siueet 


| blinding rain, making great pools in the cour 


try roa@-side, and dripping in torrents fror 
They had already 
turned to the neighborhood of Mr. Estes’s 
tate, and were seeking protection under a 
erable elm, when some one interrupted th 
small-talk thus: 

‘* Miss Elizabeth, you have been rather more 
unfortunate than I. If you and Mr. Leyden 
will come in and share my library fire till the 
storm passes I shall not feel disposed to quarrel 
with my portion of this discomfort.” 


It was Mr. Estes himself, who had taken his 
hat quite off, and, in proffering his umbrella to 
Elizabeth, was left without any shield whatever 

| between him and the elements, which regarded 
courtesy with no relenting. 

It was a bright fire they found, blazing an: 
| sparkling all by itself, in a sort of merry mel 
ancholy, behind the tall brass fender of earlier 
days—pranking along the gilded tomes on the 


ing fissures, great golden butterflies fluttered | 
tremulously in and out of the net-work of twigs 
and ‘leaves, gaunt spiders hung their webs across 
the brow like a mourning veil, and a bird built 
in the hollow of the marble hand. Yet groping | 
its slow, secret way amidst nether darkness, toil- 
ing and feeding deep roots and sluggish seeds, 
wearing its passage over stony barriers, at last 
the pent-up stream had escaped film bondage | 
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book-shelves, touching up the bloom on faded 
portraits, dancing in the frosted silver and Bo- 
hemian glass spread for Mr. Estes’s solitary re- 
past. 

‘* My table is set for two, you see,” he said; 
** for though I am but one, a friend or so is apt 
to drop in, and then, too, I like to imagine that 
some other is expected. It is not good to be 
alone.” 

“One isn’t obliged to be,” returned Jack. 
**'You can always go out into the highways and 
hedges and bid them to the feast.” 

“That seems to be just what Mr. Estes has 
done in our case,” said Elizabeth. 

Yes,” mused Mr. Estes, stirring the fire, and 
sending great showers of sparks up the broad 
chimney ; ‘‘yes, there’s always the lame, the 
blind, and the halt to be comforted. Miss Eliz- 
abeth, let me pour you a glass-of this Cyprus 
wine to take the damp out of your bones. 
There’s old Burgundy, if you prefer it, Ley- 
den.” 

**If we lived in the days of Cleopatra I should 
believe it the fluid spirit of all precious gems,” 
said Elizabeth, as Jack held the glass before 
him: ** see how the light searches it, and re- 
veals all its tints and tones!” 

“Tt is the glass which J am admiring,” said 
Jack ; ‘‘it is as if the air itself had taken shape 
to keep the wine from spilling.” 

** Air incrusted with a dream of frost-work,” 
suggested Elizabeth; “it must be Venetian ?” 

**The glass-works of Murano have the credit 
of it,” answered Mr. Estes; “‘ the Doges may 
have toasted their bride from it—Marino Faliero 
himself, for all we can tell.” 

‘** Among such a historic company may I dare 
drink to Elizabeth ?” concluded Jack, draining 
the contents. 

Mr. Estes smiled faintly. Perhaps his day 
was over. Perhaps one garden-scene lingered 
in his memory still—daylight dying out in pale 
gold and hazy purples beneath a throbbing star ; 
the sleepy note of finch or thrush stirring the 
still air; a garden sweet with dew-damps and 
scents of secret herbs and close-shut bells, where 
he pledged to eyes that could not deéeive, to 
lips that could not lie, to the white hand that 
could not hurt, and found it all vanity and woe. 
Mr. Estes was not a man of dreams and senti- 
ments merely; whatever had come to him in 
the course of years, whatever promise of joy, 
whatever fulfillment of sorrow, had left him 
only cold and courteous. If Love had no need 
of him, he had no need of Love, may have been 
an article of his creed. One could live with- 
out it—that is, one could breathe; its absence 
hardly rarefied the common air beyond the pow- 
ers of respiration. That is the way he would 
have spoken of it, if at all, half-way between a 


sigh and a jest, between bitterness and indiffer- | 


ence. 

“Have you forgotten that little song you 
sang so often to your father when you were 
here together?” asked Mr. Estes, opening the 
piano, after lunch had been discussed. 


“T re- | 
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member that he always required it before lights 
were brought in, and sang the first line himself 
to let you know what was expected.” 

“T remember,” replied Elizabeth, running 
her fingers lightly over the keys, in a prelu 
like leaping water, before beginning : 


Oh, the Lilies, the Lilies! 
They're fairer than a brid 
They rest upon the river's lip, 
They float upon its tide; 
They see themselves sweet mirrored thers 


Themselves, and naught beside 


Oh, the Roses, the 
Their hearts are filled with dew, 
With dew and honeyed treasure, 
With dreams of summer pleasure, 
As my heart's filled with you, 
Love, as my heart’s filled with you. 


toses, 


‘¢Thank you, it revives pleasant days,’ 
“Yes: 
perfume brings up whole scenes in our liyes, 
with their attendant emotions? Whenever | 
even think that song, though it is the dead of 


isn’t it a little strange how ‘a tune or 


winter, I seem to be in an orchard of appl 
blossoms, merely because your vases were {fill 
with them one day.” 

‘*T remember being belated among the mount 


ains once,” said Jack, ‘‘ during a terrific storm, 


in a dreary inn, lonesome as a grave-yard, wher 
a traveler came in whistling ‘The Vale of Ch 
mouni,’ and, presto? I couldn't have told whet 
er the wind was east or west—the whole thing 
was changed like magic, and, inappropriate as 
it may seem, I absolutely smelled the salt sea, 


because I had heard the song at the beach, I 
suppose.” 

“Very likely. But do you know the clouds 
are breaking up like an encampment of gipsies ? 
We must be going likewise.” 

‘Don’t be in haste to fly away!” urged Mr. 
Estes; ‘‘the carriage will be round directly. 
Speaking of gipsies, there’s a handful encamped 
at Barberry Bend, genuine out-and-out gipsies 
—read George Borrow—and can tell you more 
about the sources of the Nile than Speke him 
self if you are inquisitive of the future.” 

“Not I; it will all come fast enough— 
as I can understand it, at least.” 

‘‘It would get miserably tedious,” 
Jack, on the road home, “if one knew alway 
to a certainty what was going to happen. There 
would be no longer room for hope in the world.” 

“Yes. If we had known that we should 
lunch with Mr. Estes to-day the relish would 
have been wanting; indeed, it would have seemed 
a sort of impertinence gcing out on our walk at 
all, knowing how it must end.” 

‘¢ These trivial accidents in going and com- 
ing, how much they mean sometimes! One is 
almost afraid to call any circumstance little and 
of no importance, since there is no knowing at 
what instant, like the genius in the jar, it shall 
escape from its bondage of appearances and be- 
come gigantic.” He was thinking what a slight 
chance had first brought him in contact with 
Florence, and how powerfully it had operated. 

“The closing the right hand or the left, 


as fast 


assertt 





sascnieunasdititibaienetienainiingeimnssanien 
speaking or keeping silent, meeting or missing, 
that is Fate.” 

“True. It all depends upon what looks like 
the merest nothing, and is, in fact, every thing. 
Events masquerade, But Do 
you suppose my aunt thinks that we were swal- 
lowed up in the flood, or that we fell among 


here we are. 


hieves ? 
‘‘Mr. Estes being the good Samaritan ?” 
But all these things were an effort to Jack ; 


he preferred solitude; he would rather have 


ti 


shut himself into his room, or strolled into Wild 
fire woods to think of Florence and upbraid 
Fate, than listen to any words of Elizabeth or 
his aunt. But a sense of duty, or perhaps ci 
vility. merely, urged him to put himself and his 
specialties out of sight for their benefit, to keep 
And what 
ever is done in the service of duty earns always 


his melancholy at arm’s-length, 


the reward, if no other, of becoming delightful 
in the sequel. 

Perhaps this partly accounts for subsequent 
events; for the pleasure he found in taking pos 
session of Elizabeth and her watering-pot on 
sultry evenings, in watching the green things 
prout and put forth odorous wings, in learning 
all their names and missions, what charms each 
was wont to work, by what accident this seed 
found its way across the ocean, by what strate 
gy this other slipped from the grasp of some 
miserly monopolist, in listening to the little 
tragi-comedy of the pansy. 

Perhaps this was why he scoured with her 
the neighboring woods, in search of the rosy- 
pale Linnwa; why he chose, at length, to at- 
tend while the soft voice made melody twice 
melodious, while she read volume after volume 
of the old novelists to Miss Leyden; or why, in- 
deed, he chose to trouble himself with trans- 
lating Italian sonnets and delicious morsels from 
Camoens for Elizabeth’s scrap-book, instead of 
hanging over the brook with a prospect of trout, 
or attending Miss Haliburton’s wedding-par 
with a prospect of ennui. 

** What do you think of these grand bridals ?” 
he asked once of Elizabeth. ‘* What do you 
think of the taste that designs them, or the 
vanity that submits to them ?” 

“‘If my gown were satin and pearls,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ my veil point-lace ; if my lover were 
rich as Croesus, with a bearing like Priam, and 
beauty like Paris’—they had been reading Ho- 
mer just before—‘“ and if I did not love him at 
all, why, a grand display of that sort would be 
just the thing to silence conscience and keep 
one from thinking ruinously.” 

**And how if you loved him 
pursued, 

**'That would make all the difference in the 
world; one could be contented with loving.” 

At first Jack reproached himself daily when 
Florence slipped from his mind now and then, 
when sorrow gave him a holiday, when tHe pain 
began to grow somewhat dull; he experienced 
a sharp anguish when he first perceived that the 
bitterness was passing. Whatif she had shown 


a little?” he 
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LOGIC, 
herself unworthy, had he the better 
He owed it to his own goo 
opinion of himself, to the depth and strength of 
his affections, to be miserable a re 


j 
any rht 


to be inconstai 


asonable length 
of time, if not indefinitely. But gradually the 
e of these thoughts was fill 
ie began to discover that 
ing fulfilled all his expectations, h: ‘ 
phases to offer, that even disappointment ¢ 
borrow enchantment from dist: 
Most men h: 
which to fill out 


nee 
ive sO many other interests with 
the times they 
come to regard love ; ; hi 

to fancy, or like the Greel 
chorus, all very well in its way, but not 
ig that it *‘ sets in mo- 
tion the events of the drama.” 


score that at 
as a by-play, w 
can omit according 
indis- 
pensable, hardly perceivi 
Bramblk 


were 


The weather was warm down at 
wild, but the v.oods were 
| 


long, according to the ephe meris, but 


cool, the days 
all too 
brief according to Jack and Elizabeth. She 
used often to say: , 

** What a pleasant summer it is! 


we shall have to remember wh 


How much 
n the frost sets 
in and storms prevail!” 

t all the 
that the 
like sleep 
the swallow, 


‘cur to her tha 
l fair, 


ives as 
sweet 


It never seemed to « 
summers decked thems¢ 
woods were al 
itself, 
and the rose had worn its 

It was a part of the scheme of the Great Il 
lusionist, which made Mrs. Little’s strawberry 


ways de ep an l 
that every spring brought 


perfume in Paradise. 


party a thing to be enjoyed, and caused the 

Lakes 
t for this 
have 


she 


k in which Jack w 
) 


to seem a decade, 


wee nt 


fishing excursion, she ould not 
those 
grudged reading to kind \ 
withstanding the 


same 
s which 


Leyden, not 


received 


interesting 


letter 
liss 


privilege of skipping sacred 


passages ; but when did ever the tenderest love 


letter compensate for the absence of the lover ? 
** Did you miss me ?” asked Jack, the even- 
ing after coming home, stopping in the midst 
of a IP: 


flute to ask the question. 


ovencal air he was coaxing from his 


‘*Very much indeed, Jack, very much,” an 
swered Miss Leyden. 

The Provencal air procecad¢ 
satisfactory manner. 

** Pshaw !” 
tune just right. 
isn’t here in my flute. 
abeth ?” 

Elizabeth hummed it. 

‘‘Thank you; your ear is perfect. Sha'n't 
we go out on the terrace? Seems to me I shall 
catch it more easily in the open air, and we 


said he, **] 
It’s there in my head, 
Can you hum it, Eli 


never cat 


shall have the echo besides.” 

‘* You didn’t answer my question, Elizabeth,” 
he remarked out there, the tune growing only 
more and more harassing. 

**Your question? What was that?” 

‘**T asked if you missed me.” 

‘*7f I missed you! Look, there’s the new 
moon over your right shoulder; wish before 
speaking.” 
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**Ts that one of your superstitions ?” 

*¢ One of them.” 

‘*Do you ever get your wish ?” 

**Once I did.” 

“Ah, how rich she must be to grant my 
wish !” 

**Ts it so very precious ?” 

**Tt is so very precious,” he replied, fixing 
her with a glance grown tender—‘“ so very pre- 
cious !” 

** Elizabeth, Elizabeth!” called Miss Leyden, 
“the dew is falling; you will take cold if you 
stay out longer.” 

** Ah, well,” he resumed, returning to the 
flute for a strain or two, ‘‘sometime, perhaps, 
I may tell you what was that wish of mine. 
Shall you care to hear, I wonder?” 

“Certainly. I’m shockingly inquisitive; I’m 
always interested in other people’s affairs.” 

“Yes; but what if this should prove to be 
an affair of your own?” 

‘‘Then I should have a right to know, of 
course.” 

“A right to know—a right,” he repeated ; 
“yes, you have a right to know;” and then 
young Haliburton came in to invite them to a 
picnic, and put a period to the revelation. 

**T wish I could know what Jack wished,” 
thought Elizabeth, as she unwound the heavy 
braids of her hair, looking out at the sky, where 
the thin crescent had shone a few hours before; 
while Jack walked the hall floor, as was his 
wont, in adapting to the troublesome Provencal 
air, 

**A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my dear love, Elizabeth ;” 
for which aberration Jean Ingelow must forgive 
him. 

Thus it was that the hours lost themselves 
in months, unheeded. 

‘*T have been here three months, already,” 
said Jack, one August evening; “and it seems 
as though it were only last night that I found 
you sitting here alone, Elizabeth.” 

**Only last night,” she repeated. ‘‘ What a 
different world it was then!” and blushed out 
there in the dark, under the dripping honey- 
suckle, 

*“What a different world indeed! Who 
could imagine that three months would suftice 
to make a heaven out of chaos ?” 

** Or to reverse the process?” suggested Eliz- 
abeth. 

**T do not agree with that. I contend that 
a heaven once made can not be destroyed, un- 
less some vital element has been omitted.” 

Had Jack Leyden quite forgotten the any 
thing but heavenly state of mind in which he 
found himself on coming to Bramblewild, or 
had his imagination played him false and bor- 
rowed something of couleur de rose from this im- 
perial August ? 

“ One could hope you were right ; but it might 
be convenient and pleasant to know what the 


vital element is in common parlance,” confessed | 


Elizabeth. 


| unfinished. 


‘** Love I should say in this case, Elizabeth - 
|true, unselfish, responsive love. 
agree with me?” 

‘*T haven't thought about it. Heaven, which 
means happiness in your dialect, I suppose, was 
a matter of such indifference to me, from neve; 
having had much to do with it, that I hadn't 
thought of analyzing it.” 

‘*Were you never happy, Elizabeth ?” 

‘*Never unhappy, but never quite happy; | 
was contented,” 

‘Philosophers have said that contentment 
and happiness are identical.” 

‘That must have been ‘ when the gods were 
nearer to us.’ It strikes me that when a little 
bit of happiness comes one is so afraid it will 
take wings to itself that contentment is often 
lost sight of.” 

** Perhaps so, but of the two I would choose 
happiness.” 

“Tf you could choose,” interrupted Mr. Estes, 
coming forward to make his adieux, having been 
arranging the terms of sale of some property be- 
longing to Miss Leyden. ‘*‘ How many among 
us, do you think, choose our own fate, Mr. Ley- 
den?” 

“* Possibly none in the general acceptation of 
the word. No one says, I will love here or 
there, I will sit in this high place and not in 
that; but in some way our fortune answers to 
our necessities.” 

‘*A comfortable doctrine,” observed Eliza- 
beth; “if I am denied a blessing it signifies that 
I do not need it, that I need only the denial. 


Do you not 


I don’t know if I can adopt such a creed.” 


“You do not mean to be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, Miss Elizabeth ?” 

‘*Not unless it takes me off my feet.” 

Yet in some sort Jack seemed to be choosing 
his fate, choosing, at least, to stay in dangerous 
neighborhood ; perhaps not choosing his own so 
much as fixing Elizabeth’s. 

He was looking over her port-folio one morn- 


|ing in search of a picture, for which she had 


sent him, when he came across an illustration 
of Mrs. Browning's ‘‘Change upon Change,” 
which she had been attempting and had left 
There was the summer stream 
curling in mad eddies among the lily-pads, the 
high blossoming hedge where a bird swelled his 


|crimson throat for two lovers who only heard 


each other's tender speeches; and further on, 
the same stream and not the same, no longer 
sweet with lilies at its brink, nor broken any 
more into sun-powdered ripples, but cold and 


| dumb and frozen, the deep snows reaching it, 


clinging in great fringes to the naked hedge, 
filling the empty bird’s nest, making the place 
where one woman walked pathless and barren 
and cold, beneath a sky as desolate. But what 
so much riveted Jack’s attention was not the 
selection of the subject nor the rendering; not 
the pathos nor the plaint, but that the lover's 
|\face was hisown. Possibly Elizabeth had been 
unconscious of this, had wrought without delib- 


|eration. It may be, that following to see what 
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detained, if she had mislaid the other picture, 
and finding him absorbed over this one, its pur- 
port struck her for the first time, for when he 
turned to replace it there was she beside him, 
blushing through all her white soul, the tears 
only held back by a steadfast will. 

His heart turned in him at her look, the 
quick, ineisive look that leaps to its object and 
probes and searches and knows fate in an in- 
stant; at the hands fallen and trembling as 
they had lost their hold of something precious ; 
at the marvelous smile which neither grew nor 
faded, which was not so much a smile as the 
shadow of some hidden hope. He took a step 
nearer, still holding the picture. 

ins Darling,” he said, * did you believe I could 
leave you like this? Could you think that J 
loved you so little ?” 

** How could I know ?” she answered. 

‘* Know by this, dearest. Come to me and 
be loved always!” 

‘* Are you sure it will be always ?” 

‘* How can you doubt me, love ?” 

“Oh, I do not know; it is not you I doubt, 
but—” 

‘But you love me, Elizabeth ?” 

“ Tove you! How can I help it?” 

“J should think it might be easily helped, 
but I'm glad you can’t. You love 
you can not help it, what could be sweeter ? 
me, Elizabeth.” 

The tones of his voice were a caress, his very 
air said, “I love you!” the tender meaning of 
his eyes, the strong clasp of his arms, the touch 
of his warm lips. Well, perhaps he did love 
her, perhaps fortune relented for a little, at 
least he thouga&t so; was he so much to blame 
for that ? 

It was all over Bramblewild by the end of 
the week; no one was much surprised, though 
a few were disappointed. Mr. Estes met them 
in the lane and offered congratulations, and 
young Haliburton took the next train from 
Bramblewild, in very much the condition of 
Jack when he ran down to that locality. 

There was only a week left of the eventful 
summer, but somehoweor other August slipped 
away so pleasantly with Jack and Elizabeth, 
and September was such a swallow of a month, 
that the first brown leaf took them unawares. 

“Dear me!” said Elizabeth, ‘‘I felt that 
this summer was eternal, and here these leaves 
tell another story.” 

**Tt is eternal,” he answered: ‘‘ never fear, 
love.” . 

‘*How I shall miss you! What pleasure 
will there be in walking alone ?” 

“To know that you will miss me, that will 
solace many dreary hours indeed! How little 
I expected from this summer, and how richly it 
has dowered me!” 

It didn’t occur to him to tell her that little 
affair about Florence Reresby; ‘twas hartly 
worth while to poison the moment with what- 
ever regret might linger there. 

So the last walk was taken, the last kiss re- 


me be cause 
Kiss 


ceived, the last glance exchanged, and Jack 
was steaming out toward the city. Elizabeth 
listened to the echoes of the train among the 
distant hills; watched its wild plume of smoke 
curl, and nod, and vanish; heard the engine’s 
whistle out there at the crossing, where Jack 
and she had loitered on their walks to see the 
Express thunder by, where he had found a 
sparrow’s nest not a yard from the track, in a 
tuft of tall weeds. Well, the sparrows had 
flown long ago. The landscape was changing 
too. Wild-fire all 


swinging in the light breeze like flaring torch- 


woods were afiame, and 
es; the hills and meadows were russet and gold, 
and what delaying green there was showed like 
a jewel in their setting, while the soul of 


the 
dying year seemed dissolving into the cordi 


il 
atmosphere. There were the grape-vines reel 

ing under their purple burden; the orchard- 
trees dropping rnddy wind-falls, the dead leaves 
borne to and fro, like lost souls in torment. 
There was the flower-garden they had planned 
together, all its blossoms withered and dead, 
its beds strewn with twigs, and desolated with 
frosts. Ah, what a great way off was that de- 
licious spring morning, and its silver shower! 
Would spring ever come again like that ? 

But it was always St. Martin’s summer when 
Jack’s letters came. They traveled from “ for- 
tunate parallels,” and brought sunshine into a 
polar night; she lived in them; they suddenly 
made life intense, and pain a forgotten thing ; 
they were the wondrous-eyed telescope which 
made the heavens familiar. Madame Sévigné 
used to speak of looking through the wrong end 
of the telescope. 

Jack had been from Bramblewild a 
month or more when one noon, on going out 
to lunch, whom should he run inst but Mr. 
Gregory. 

** How are you, Leyden?” said that gentle- 
man; ‘‘ how have you enjoyed rusticating ?” 

‘“‘ Famously,” answered Jack. 

*“You left us so suddenly last spring that 
Lisette and I have often wondered—by-the- 
way, you don’t know, perhaps, that I’ve stolen 
a march on you, and married Lisette Reresby?” 

**No indeed! consider yourself congratu- 
lated.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t why I mentioned it. I 
know Lisette wasn’t in your style. But what 
I was going to say—you took us all by surprise 
that morning you came to bid Florence good- 
by. We have often speculated” upon what 
brought it about, if I may be so bold, when 
the prize seemed just within your reach.” 

‘* What do you mean, Gregory ?” 

‘¢ The deuce! You don’t know what I mean, 
eh? Why, I could have taken oath that you 
would propose te Florence within a week; and 
instead you rush off to Byamblewild without a 
moment's notice, and leave Florence to break 
her heart.” 

“Tf I weren't speaking of your wife’s sister 
I should say that hearts like hers are not so 
brittle.” 


away 


ag 


agi 
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**You do her the greatest injustice, Leyden 
—but there, it’s none of my affair to tell you 
how miserable she was.” 

“Did she really care?” asked Jack, in 
amazement. Florence miserable for him! It 
didn’t sound probable. 

“If it wasn’t that Lisette has always felt her- 
self to blame,” continued Gregory, ‘* and ever 
since we were engaged has been worrying and 


accusing herself, and threatening to write to 
you, I would not say another word more.” 

** 7] don’t understand,” persisted Jack. 

* Perhaps not; but if you don’t mind telling | 
I should like to ask where you had been wait- | 

‘ing when you came into the conservatory that 
morning. or if you had just been admitted ?” 

“T had been waiting in the library,” he ean- | 
swered, in a sudden claircissement. ‘ What | 
then ?” 

Gregory gave a sharp whistle, as if he list- 
ened to good news. 

‘The devil you were! 
cied! And you heard—” 

“Tf you are interested to know what I heard,” 
interrupted Jack, ‘‘ I don’t know that I care to 
withhold it. I heard Miss Florence Reresby 
say that she had no interest avhatever in the 
ups and downs of Mr. Jack Leyden, with sun 
dry addenda not worth repeating.” 

Gregory resumed his musical effort. 

*Tt’s confoundedly hard on a fejlow to bear 
witness against his own wife,” said he; ‘‘ but 
there's a flaw in your indictment. Florence 
wasn't in the conservatory when that pleasant lit- | 
tle speech was uttered.” 

Something very like hope rose up in Jack’s 
heart at that moment, and trembled in his | 
voice, What business had he with such a 
hope, I should like to know ? 

** Was not!” he eried; “‘do you know what 
you are saying?” | 

** Perfectly.” 

**T could have sworn it was Florence’s voice.” 

‘“‘That’s not unaccountable. I often make | 
the same mistake myself when I don't see them. | 
I got dreadfully jealous that way once; it’s the 
only resemblance they have.” 

** But—but I found Florence there with you 
both when I entered!” 

“True. You remember, perhaps, that you 
did not enter immediately ; you probably walked 
the room a bit and settled your plan, as Lisette | 
says you always do, when you're troubled—and 
in the mean while Florence came in through the | 
yard, just in time to make things look awkward. 
But see, here’s my door; pray come in and 
lunch with us; Lisette will be delighted to see 
you, maugre her ungracious words :” and before | 
Jack was well aware of it he was in the draw- | 

ing-room, where a brisk wood-fire snapped and | 
a mocking-bird whistled. 

‘*Take a seat, Leyden,” said Gregory, ‘and | 
admire my Landseer. I'll go and find Lisette.” 

Jack lost himself over the fire instead of the | 
Landseer, for a little; how much longer he | 
might have mused thus, what thoughts might | 


Just as Lisette fan- 


den.” 


| at the best. 


$$, 


have come to him, what strength to battle with 


| circumstance, what forgetfulness of self and de- 


votion to duty, who shall say? But before 
these late discovered events had time to balance 
themselves in his mind with those others a pres- 


| ence half tender half haughty, but dangerou 


magnificent, came between him and the light— 
a voice clear like summer brooks spoke to him, 

‘*Mr. Gregory said that some one wished to 
see me here—I did not suspect it was Mr. Ley- 

What inevitable tide of Fat« compelled him ? 
what swift magnetism drew him, to rise with 
one unquestioned impulse, to reach and hold 
her in his arms, in spite of all her haughti 


| ness, to tell her he loved her past believing ? 


Well, so he had held, so he had spoken to Eliza 
beth. And this was the end. 

ile returned to his office late that afterno: 
intoxicated with Florence. He turned over his 


books and papers in a desultory fashion, he 
looked at his watch and counted the hours til] 
ie P 

eight, he wrote a business letter and destroyed 


it, having inserted several endearments which 
the affair did not require; and just then, his 


: 
| eyes happening to settle upon an envelope n 


by, it grew upon him that the handwriting was 
familiar, that it was a letter for himself, that it 
was unread, and from one Elizabeth! 

This was a little staggering—but a state of 
intoxication is liable tosuch mishaps. ‘Till that 
moment Elizabeth owned no more share in his 
mind than if she had never existed, than if h 
had never seen her, or s heard her 
name. Florence had quite absorLed her iden 
tity, as far as he was concerned. 

What was to be done? Something certainly, 
and that quickly. It was an awkward business 
He, Jack Leyden, who had plumed 


himself on his straightforwardness, who had rep- 


so much a 


robated such things in others, ie, of all men 
under the sun, to be engaged to two women at 
the same time! 

Who would judge him from his view-point ? 
Who believe that it was by the merest chance, 
unpremeditated ? 

He would write to Elizabeth and explain him- 
self, and perhaps there was, even then, some 
solace in the thought that she loved him well 
enough to understand and forgive him. % But 
he found it no such easy matter to explain to 
his own satisfaction ; indeed, it was the hardest 
business he had ever undertaken, and having 
spoiled half a dozen sheets of paper in the at 


| tempt, he gave*it up and concluded that it were 


better done in person; so he dispatched a line 
to Florence, saying that he was obliged to leave 
the city but would see her before the end of th 
week, and took the last train for Bramblewild 
again, in so much worse case than before, as, 


| whereas, he had only one love affair on his 


hands at that time, he now had two. It neve 
océurred to him to sacrifice Florence to Eliza- 
beth—that would have been hardly natural— 
but it did occur to him, call him coxcomb if you 
please, that the train was hastening him onward, 
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break the heart of the woman who loved him 


Sut what do any of 1 are for those who 
love us, so long as we are ourselves untouched ? 
Grace, heroism, and beauty itself are at cer- 
tain moments impotent and ineffectual, since we 
may pass them by scathless, as Ulysses escaped 
the sirens, without using his precaution; but, 
by-and-by, we become suddenly aware of a 
greater presence, which gives eyes to the blind 
and leads us away captive. 

It was a night black as ink into which Jack 
stepped from the train. He was glad of that; he 
was in no mood to be recognized and saluted, 

] exet pt that the d 
him Mr. Estes’s span of bays in waiting for that 
A light snow 
had been falling for the last twenty miles, but 
as they had neared Bramblewild the flakes grew 
larger and more indolent, and finally ceased al- 
together. It was a strange contrast, the great 
black sky and the wide white earth, a contrast 


im station-lamps showed 


gentleman, he ran no such risk. 


dreamy and bewildering to come upon, out of a 
gayly lighted car. But the way was not long; 
indeed, he could have wished it longer, before 
he stepped into Miss Leyden’s hall and began 
to brush the snow from his feet, preliminary to 
going further. 
The drawing 
out a glimpse of bright fire-light and a low mur- 
mur of musical sounds. 


loor was just ajar, letting 


room @ 


Elizabeth was singing 
to Miss Leyden, as usual on quiet nights. 

Jack paused an instant to listen to the sweet 
fluting of the accompaniment, much like a sup- 
pre ssed sob, before the sense of the words quite 
reached him: 

If in the world one heart does beat, 
Does beat for me, and only me: 
Oh, then *twere sweet, dear love, h 
To breathe, to be. 


Ww sweet! 


If in the world one voice alone 
Does call for me, for only me, 

How precious has this poor life grown, 
To be implored of thee! 

‘Excuse me for interrupting you, dear,” he 
heard Miss Leyden say. 
come in?” 

“Tt was a blind blowing back up stairs, I 
think,” Elizabeth answered, going to the win- 
dow. ‘* What a woeful night! I wish some 
If Jack would only come !” 

“You must be right about the blind; go on 
with your music, please.” 

“This is no place for me,” thought Jack; 
“it will be better to write after all;” and he 
stepped out again into the dark, silent night, 
while the music still wound on its melancholy 
sweetness without him. 

He had found it so hard to write to her, so 
infinitely harder to speak, what would it be for 
her to hear ? 


** Did not some one 


one would come. 


“There’s trouble coming,” prophesied old 
Prudum, when she brought in the breakfast 
things. 

* Don’t, Prue!” cried Elizabeth. 

“T don’t a-goin’ ter,” said Prue; ‘‘ but there's 
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footsteps in the new snow ter the front-door, and 
nobody come last night; that means trouble- 
when there’s footsteps and no feet in ‘em.” 

‘*T thought I heard some one 
know, Elizabeth.” 

**T know. Count the spoons, Prue,” laughed 
Elizabeth. 

** You may laugh, Miss Elizabeth ; 
as laughs now cries by-and-by, miss. 


come 1n, 


you 


but them 


‘** Por those whose tears have bitterest f 
Shall fill their lips with sweetest laughter,’" 
‘Do 
you think any thing has happened to Jack ?” 
**Don’t vex yourself, child; Prue was al 


she quoted, between sips of her Japan tea. 


ways full of mysterious portents.” 


It was the third day after this that Jack’s let 
ter arrived. There had been a drifting snow 
storm the previous day, and down at Brambl 
wild one was just beginning to look upon th 
outer and behold white 
world it was, pierced with sunshine and fringed 
with lustre. The poplars in the lane looked 
like sheeted ghosts, and passers walked, like 
the cats, on the tops of the fences. One could 
hardly imagine that it had ever been summer- 
time, except for. a reminiscence of harebells 
Elizabeth was working in worsted upon claret- 
colored velvet, intended to adorn Jack's foot in 
the shape of slippers. 

‘*T should think it was the Valley of Dia- 
monds,” 


world; what a very 


said she, looking up from her work 
“Tt rem 
y Frimas. I hope the storm 
hasn’t delayed the mails; it doesn’t seem as 
though I could wait much longer to he: 
Jack.” 

‘*Nor you won't have ter, miss,” 
coming in with the letter. 

“From Jack?” asked Miss Leyden. 
Elizabeth gave assent abstractedly ; 
trying to unravel the meaning of the first fa 
lines, which bid fair to be the work of i 

time, 

It got to be eleven o* lock, and still Elizal 
sat there with the letter before her 
seemed as though she had never stirred sine 
the hour began, she sat so still—so very still, 
might be she would never move again, that th 
pulse had ceased to quiver, the heart to vibrat: 
to emotion. , No tears fell, no sigh; 
grief fluttered to her lips. It was a silence lik 
death and the grave; there was no speech wor 
thy of it, could interpret it. The winter sm 
crept round and fell upon her like a warm, 
kind hand, but she did not heed it; she 
back again in that far summer morning when 
life was like a cordial—that morning when 
Jack brought the long-desired VPassion-flower, 
telling her that under all its purple and fringes 
was a tear hid for those who had no tears, whose 
grief was too barren; back again in that mo- 
ment when there came to her heart a presenti- 
ment of hope, when tender words grew familiar. 

Those days, what had they meant by coming 
to her with such promise ? 


and out upon the prospect. inds me 


of a winter-scene | 
ur from 


said Prue, 


he was 


s 


face. 


a winged 


vas 
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‘* Has any thing happened to Jack ?” hazard- 
ed Miss Leyden, when patience had ceased to 
be a virtue. 

‘*Nothing has happened to him,” she an- 
swered ; ‘* nothing unfortunate, at least.” 

If true, responsive love had happened to 
him at last, such as they had dreamed and 
spoken of together, was he not of all men the 
most fortunate? But in replying she passed 
the letter to, Miss Leyden, who read and re- 
turned it without a word. That was the com- 
motion it caused down at Bramblewild—one 
would have said that the mischief was slight ; 
but the harebells grew no more that day nor 
any other—they had been touched with frost 
perhaps. 

For Elizabeth the concerns of life were too 
deep and earnest to allow her to linger long and 
selfishly over her own disaster; it was sure to 
come to her with the earliest streak of day, like 
an ache that sleep had eased a little—to appear 
in the pauses of her dreams, in dark, solitary 
hours, on moonless nights; it never left her, in 
truth, but at these seasons it cried out and would 
not be pacified. 

One met her at Mr. Estes’s Christmas-tree 
notwithstanding—saw her play a part in Mrs. 
Haliburton’s Theatricals with éc/at, heard her 
tell fortunes at the Charity Fair with profit. 
At home it was the same old story—no longer 
the old, old story—pleasant enough a year ago, 
but grown so tame now that she knew how much 
pleasanter it might have been—a story with the 
hero omitted. 

Jack was no more named between them; he 
had passed out of their sight only to dwell for- 
ever in their sorrows. 

You call him heartless and fickle, perhaps ; 
but was it worth while to render two miserable 
a life-long in order that one might rejoice? 


And how poor a rejoicing besides, when only 


that which rests on realities is lasting ! 

‘* But he would have loved her in the end,” 
you insist. How do you know that? It is 
like reaching 

“Through time to grasp 
The far-off interest of tears.” 

It were safer not to trust to such possibility. 
Elizabeth would herdly have chosen to purchase 
late love with a sacrifice so costly on his part. 
And this was love’s logic according to Jack. 

The swallows came again and built in the 
eaves, the sun unlocked the brooks and sent 
them singing to the sea. All the tender seeds 
and roots stirred in their sleep, and yearned 
toward the light. There was a motion in the 
air, as if one heard the tiny insects bursting 
bonds, the thin leaves pushing their way, the 
buds’ impatient movement. The frogs began to 
pipe from the pools, a score, full of summer and 


enjoyment, great moths fluttered into the candle | 
at night, or bruised themselves against the pane, | 


and the lilacs were prodigal of sweetness. The 
world was young again. 
Elizabeth had been ill during the latter half 


of the winter—not a sentimental illness, but a | 


| nephew in view of his marriage to Elizaet 


matter-of-fact fever, consequent upon a com- 
monplace cold, and when she was first allowed 
to pace the terrace in the blessed sun she found 
the grass already ankle-deep, embroidered with 
dandelions, and odorous with purple clover, 
She thought it good to be alive that day. 1 
make part of the great thanksgiving wl ic] 
soared, and sung, and offered incense, C l 
though life had withheld some gifts, and of al] 
the melody that broke about the lonely terrace 
none was half so touching as a certain Prov: 
gal air which, walking there by herself, she 
tried to hum, and failed perforce. 

The physicians had agreed that mountain air 
would be the thing for Elizabeth, and Miss 
Leyden haying made all due preparations f 
the journey, they were to start next morning 
She long remembered how Miss Leyden spoke 
of her own youth that evening, as she had n« 
spoken before; how together they watched 
moon rise out of a silver mist ; and later she ha 
gone to the piano, and as if by sudden inspira- 
tion chanted a little madrigal like an ecstasy 

“Tt is full thirty years since I sang that, 
said she, rising; “it bubbled up to my lips to- 
night of its own will.” 

What mighty power was it which had forced 
the barriers of thirty years? Elizabeth recalled 
these things very Maly next morning, when, 
entering Miss Leyden’s room for a bunch of 
keys, she found her sitting still dressed in her 
arm-chair, her head bent forward over her tight- 
ly-clasped hands, her soul gone on the long jour- 
ney which every one takes alone. 

That evening they brought to Elizabeth a 


| miniature on copper, set in a bed of lapis-lazuli, 


‘¢ She died with this in her hand,” said one 

“Why,” cried Elizabeth, startled, “it is my 
father !” 

“Tt has a look like him, to be sure, but your 
father was an older man, Miss.” 

“Yes,” she returned, “he was an older 
man.” 

‘** Some people can never understand that an 


| old man was once young,” she thought. 


Jack did not come down to the funeral—he 
was traveling with the Reresbys in Cuba; and 
Mr. Estes could not help acknowledging to him- 
self that it would have been somewhat awkward 
if he had, owing to the nature of the will, of 
which neither Jack nor Elizabeth knew, and 
which Miss Leyden had caused to be.drawn up 
at the time of their engagement, and had neg- 
lected to amend. The main feature, exclusive 
of small bequests to servants and friends, was 
the bequeathal of the bulk of her fortune to her 
h; 
but in case any thing should prevent said mar- 
riage, Elizabeth herself came in as residuary 
legatee. 

It was not long after the last cousin had with- 
drawn and left Elizabeth and Prue alone in the 
desolated house that Mr. Estes presented him- 


| self again, in order to complete some arrange- 


ments relative to the property, as he led one to 
believe. 
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“If you could recommend any thing for me 
to do, Mr. Estes,” said Elizabeth, when he 
glanced up from a pile of papers and put his 
pen to rest. ** Excuse me, but I must trouble 
some one with my affairs.” 

‘You do not trouble me, Miss Elizabeth,” he 
returned. ‘You do not intend to accept of 
this fortune which has fallen at your feet? I 
suspected as much.” 

‘Certainly not. 
belongs to Mr. Leyden.’ 

‘‘And you want something to do, Eliza- 
beth € 

“Yes. Idon’t know that I can do any thing; 
but I thought you could tell me what most wo- 
men do, and then [ could judge.” 

“ Most women marry,” he said, gently. 

“Yes, I know.” 

‘‘ Why not do as they, Elizabeth ?” 

“ Mr. Estes !” 

“T came to suggest this to you—to ask you 


The law gives it me, but it 


’ 


to marry me.” 

‘* But, Mr. Estes, I do not love you.” 

“Of course not, but you like me; I am 
disagreeable to you?” 

“Oh no, no!” 

“Well, I am not exacting; that would do 
foracommencement. You needa home; here 
is mine waiting for you. Your health requires 
peace of mind and rest of body; they are at 
Care and protection; I can give 
Why, a year’s drudgery would cost you 


your service. 
them. 
your life.” 


“ And what will you have in return ?” 

“JT? I shall have some one to think of besides 
myself; some one to come home to—ay, that is 
it; I shall have a home—your gift !” 

Elizabeth smiled faintly. How different it 
was from Jack’s wooing! yet generous withal. 
Eager to take her, shattered at heart as she 
thinking more of her than himself—per- 
haps that was a little different from Jack’s style 
too, 

“T have not thought about this,” was all she 
found strength to say. She could not ruin his 
hopes at once—tell him firmly and forever that 
it could never be. 

**'That is what I would have you do,” he an- 
swered; “think well of it. I wish”—he con- 
tinued—‘‘I wish I could give you every thing, 
Elizabeth!” 

He meant to be plain with her, you see. In 
that one instant his heart was rent with a strong 
cry for the love which had gone out from him 
in vain, but had never returned to him.+ He 
would have exchanged years of his life, to have 
had it to-day, to give again. It was perhaps a 
bitterer pain than that he had suffered long ago. 
But Elizabeth did not perceive this at the time; 
she was so desolate, so miserable, so bereft of 
comfort that kindness looked like love. She 
did not understand that any would take pity on 
her merely. Oh no; it was she who had the 


was; 


chance of making one happy, and no matter for 
the rest. 

They were married at last. ‘lizabeth wore 
lustrous satin and pearls like scattered moon 
beams beneath a veil of Flanders lace. Mr. 
Estes would have it so. There was ringing of 
chimes and gathering of friends, wedding chants 
and bride-cake. There was a tour to Europe; 
and eighteen months later Mr. and Mrs. Estes 
at Bramblewild again, receiving calls. 

To-day one meets them every where. Bram- 
blewild is their summer resort, except when the 
mountains or the sea-side allure. In the city 
no house is so thronged with wit and beauty and 
worth as theirs, no invitations so eagerly sought 
—but all this is not enough. 

Still it is something to be warmed and housed 
and well cared-for. What blessings are hers 
she will not lightly regard. There had been a 
promise once: ‘Inasmuch as thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.” 

So the years roll on with her, not altogether 
gloomily, never gladly. The solace of misfor- 
tune is like that of a rainy day—one looks con- 
stantly for the rainbow; but only when the 
years are done with Elizabeth, when their rains 
are over, their sunshine a delusion, will she 
enter into her promise, and know the meaning 
of this mortal life. 

** Meantime, there is this earth here.” Mr. 
Estes is kind and attentive, and unfailingly 
courteous. She could have loved him once, 
perhaps, but that does not help her now. He 
is sedulous to entertain her, consults her about 
every thing, strives that she may imagine her- 
self important to him; but she made a mistake 
like that once before, and is shy of repeating 
herself. No word of hers falls unheeded, no 
wish unattended, her friends reiterate. “ She 
has all that heart can desire.” Still, it is not 
the life she dreamed about one spring night— 
ages ago—sitting in the growing moonlight. 

Was she so poor in love that she spend but 
once? Was it because she spent lavishly that 
once—squandered her fortune, and has not even 
a life-interest to fall back upon—that she is now 
thus impoverished ? 

Amidst so much luxury and splendor of what 
has she to complain? How different her lot 
from that of the poor beggar-woman who knock- 
ed at her door, bare-footed, in the chill Novem- 
ber weather, carrying a sick child—a face in- 
scribed with suffering, inured to rebuff! Surely 
her lines have fallen in very pleasant places 
besides this :—richly clad, sumptuously served, 
taking no thought for the morrow—has not God 
dealt gently with her ? 

Oh! but this beggar-woman’s husband had 
saved her from a burning house, and died smil- 
ing. She needed nothing more—she had had 
love. In all the world she would find nothing 
so sweet, so generous, so satisfying as love! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


NCE more we are at the same junction 


station—small and quiet enough, after 


London or Paris railways; though, no doubt, 
it forms a very important link of communica- 
tion with the outside world to the inhabitants 
of this fair province of Normandy. I can im- 
agine the perplexity of the quaint, sleepy, old- 
world town 
ently, since the crusades—when the alarming 
chemin de_fer first burst into it; and along those 
pleasant slopes, yellow with colza, or green with 
pasture-land, or reddening with growing hay— 
came snorting past the great bright beast, with 


However, it has grown used to these marvels, 
the queer old town—which I do not intend to 
describe, nor even to name. Let it remain in 
the reticent sanctity under which we hide all 
most pleasant things. 

Well, here we were once again—two British 
monads—adrift in this strange land. But it 
had grown familiar now. Since we landed at 
this place, a certain number of days or weeks 
ago, there had come an interval, a hiatus—never 
to be put into print, but ever remembered—and 
therein we had gained much. We emerged 
from its deep peace to find ourselves—foreign- 
ers, certainly—I doubt if ever the British nature 
could wholly amalgamate with another race— 
but not strangers. With a brave spirit we 
took our “ billets” (the civil official again glanc- 
ing at us, and putting in a perfectly unneces- 
sary and humiliating ‘‘ ye-es”), and ranged our- 
selves among the little crowd that waited for 
the Havre train. 

A crowd, as unlike that of an English ter- 
minus as possible. In the first place, our lib- 
erty (that rare commodity in France, concern- 
ing which a French inn-keeper once said to me, 
“Madame, it is no matter; if we had it we 
should not know how to use it’’)—our liberty 
was completely taken from us, 
luggage. Instead of following it, battling for 
it, snatching it from stray porters, and having 
no rest till it was safely deposited in the van— 
we get it weighed, pay a few sous for it, receive 
a small scrap of paper—on the production of 
which our right over it depends—and then, lo! 
it is taken clear out of our hands; and we might 
as well grieve after iggas after last week. It 
has vanished eer B and in another minute 
we ourselves are caught and penned up, always 
politely, but very securely, in a double compart- 
ment, where first and second class are arranged 
separately, like superior and inferior animalgs— 
say pigs—and have to remain so till an official 
throws the doors open, announcing ‘ /e train.” 

I do not say this is a bad plan; for some 


Likewise our 


existing much as it is now, appar- | 


| agréable way. 
white puffing breath and fiery eyes—the loco- | 
motive dragon which has been, not slain, but | 
ridden and mastered, by a new Saint George. | 
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PART Il.—NORMANDY. 


things it is a better plan than ours; it avoid 
all the noise and confusion which make an FE) 
glish railway such a horror to nervous and fidg 
ety folk; but still, we are English—we dislike 
having our freedom restricted; above all. we 
dislike having to come about half an how 
fore, and wait three quarters of an hour a 
the time for /e train. Which was late, 
I think they always are in France, But nobody 
else seemed to mind this at all; the good Nor- 
mans remained patient, with or without si 
and chatted together in the most amiabl 


of course 


in their nati 


I use the words 
signification, which is a shade different from 
ours, and peculiarly applicable to the French 
people, who seem to have the art of making 
life pass so much more smoothly than we 
of oiling its creaking wheels, and stepping light 
ly over its rough roads, Well, small blame to 
them; rather the contrary 
* Messieurs les voyageurs,” as the French affiches 
gracefully translate our abrupt word ‘* passen 
gers, A good 
many artisans—one of these, with a pale young 
wife hanging after him, had that keen, dark, 
discontented look we had often 
among French ouvriers: I could well have con 
jured up over his thick, black hair, fierce eyes, 
and long mustache, the terrible bonnet ro» 


” were of all sorts and classes. 


noticed 


so 


There were peasant women in short petticoats, 
sabots, and the picturesque cap into which the 
high Norman head-dress has gradually dwin- 
And 
there were several nuns, or, more likely, sisters 
of charity: common-looking, but fresh-faced 
and comfortable sort of women, fat and cheer- 
ful, and any thing but interesting, except in 
their costume. 

Also, the other costume 
meets one every where in France, that of the 
priest or curé: the shovel hat; the round, black 
cape; and the womanish black petticoat, with 
its long tail tucked up behind. . Most of these 
priests looked like what we universally heard 
they were, in the provinces—men chiefly taken 
out of the peasant ranks, having a warm feeling 
for, and a wide influence among, the class from 
which they spring, but very imperfectly edu- 


dled, so as to be seldom seen nowadays. 


there was which 


| cated, and of little originality or grasp of mind. 


Not at all the “‘ ravening wolves” that our anti- 
papal parsons would make them out to be, but 
kindly, silly old sheep, whom only the warn- 
ing bell round their necks could make distin- 
guishable from the rest of the flock. Very 
good fellows, nevertheless, who would come and 
dine with you whenever you asked them, making 
no difference between Catholic or heretic ; and, 
if you wanted it, would give you a dinner, too, 
out of their humble store; for they are mostly 
as poor as Scotch ministers, and have as needy 
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parishes, to which many of them devote them- 
selves faithfully during their long, wifeless, 
childless lives. In one small village church- 
yard I remember stopping to look at the monu- 
ment of the last curé, who, it said, had been 
of the parish, universally beloved, for 
rrante-huit ans Only fancy a man gifted 
with any brains, any human passions, leading 
such a life, in this remote corner, for nearly 
half a century! Truly, whatever the Reverend 
Boanerges Hate-the-Pope, or poor frightened 
Mrs. Anti-Ritual, may say, I believe that, put 
ting theology aside, there are worse people here 
and there in the world than these French curés. 
They, the nuns and the working-people, were 
all together in the second-class pen; the first 
contained a sprinkling of the uncostumed “ high- 
er orders,” who dress the same, and look pret- 
But in 
them we noticed little of the fine Norman face 
which had struck us so much in the common 


ty much the same, all the world over. 


eople. Scarcely in the women, who grow 
vas very remarkable—the clear blue eye, aqui- 
They 
were tall, too, and well-made; indeed, both as to 


] 
prematurely old and coarse, but in the men it 
V 
] 


ine nose, and classical-shaped mouth, 


features and figure, many of the herdsmen and 
farm-laborers hereabout reminded us strongly 
of some of the old knights lying with their legs 
the 
very coachman who drove us hither to-day 


crossed in our English cathedrals; nay, 
might have stood just as he was, about six feet 
three, fresh-featured, high-nosed, large-handed, 
with the most gigantic sabots imaginable, for a 
model of our William the Conqueror. 

That great I 


hero, though 
lized him as Guillaume le Co 
l 


we hardly recog- 
I equerant, is a nota- 
ble person in these parts; and we were bound 
It was with 
a queer feeling of being somehow back into the 
Middle Ages, with the past running continually 
in and out of the present, that we heard at last 


“ le train,” and struggled in somehow, trusting 


to-day to his burial-place, Caen. 


our bagage to fate and a benign Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and were whirled through this fair 
country that lay brightening under the first 
really hot day of spring. 
try, familiar and sweet, while in the time-table 
and at the small statioy 

longing to the day of ' 

Falaise, Bayeux, and so . 


Quite English coun- 


we found names be- 
n-learning—Evreux, 
uj; places which hith- 
erto had for us no existence, save in Pinnock, 
and now we were really nearing them. 
**Caen!”—unmistakably Caen. And with 
a vague doubt of theifallibility of Goyernment 
we darted out and began the truly Anglican 
search after luggage, of which, like most for- 
eign travelers, we now wished one-half was at 
the bottom of the sea. In vain did more expe- 
rienced wisdom insist that it was ‘* only French 
ways,” and would be sure to come right. I 
could not be comforted; the bagage was no- 
where. At last a vociferous #mnibus-man, 
finding out whither we were going, hauled us 
into his vehicle, snatched the crumpled scrap 
which was our only safeguard as to property, 


A GLIMPSE. 


and vanished, How shall I d 
which followed ? the dreadful ten, twenty, nay, 


during which 


» see 
I believe at was thirty minutes, 


we sat broiling in company with six ( 
—two of them very fat—who seemed to take it 


quite easily ! th 


auennois 
e mixture of wrath, despair, and 
total helplessness with which we regarded every 
thing French meanwhile, and the 
turning peace which came when we s 


thrill of re- 
the 
man reappear, smiling—they always smile in 
France- billets,” in his hand 
and our luggage all safe! And now I 
honestly that I think, in this and some other 
disciplines, a benign Imperial Government is 
in the right of it. We know what we are, 
English, at Euston, Paddington, or London 
Bridge ; but only imagine a crowd of French- 


with a sheaf of ‘* 


aver 


we 


men and Frenchwomen clamoring for their bag- 
! Babel would be let Joose and Chaos come 
again. 

Caen is better known to English people than 
most French provincial towns, from there being 


age 


here a Lycée where education for boys is both 
good and cheap, costing, I believe, not more 
than £30 a 
gentlemen and gentlewomen with large 


year. Consequently many poor 
fami 
lies go there temporarily to reside, and make 
quite a little colony of Britons in this pleasant, 
healthful place, which has nothing very notable 
about it except its churches. 
the Tlommes and Abbaye aux Dames, 
built respectively by William the 


DY 
and I 


The Sc, ¢ spec ially 
Abbaye ar 
Conqueror 
his for th 
married within the prohibited degrees, we had 
But at 


our thoughts were engrossed in arriving 


queen in atonement “ir having 


been strictly charged to see. present 
safely 
at an inn—any inn, any where, being an alarm 
As we rolled 


down the narrow Rue St. Jean under the arch 


ing place to the feminine mind. 


way which led to the court-yard of this one— 


where the entrance hall, the sa//e-a-ma 
kitchen 


ger, the 
and the stables seemed all » side 
by side—we felt that we were now really in 
No more of those insultingly p 

of En 
‘* Put that down!” energetically said to 


France. 
replies to our poor French in the worst 
glish. 
two big Normans, who would insist on carrying 
a very small portmanteau between them, elicit- 
ed only a broad stare. No, nobody understood 
English here. We must 

We did do, and we did net die. 
always recall kindly that little Caen hotel. 
course it had its defects. T: 
expanse of polished flooring, slippery as glass, 
on which one has to walk like a cat in pattens, 
agreeable at first. Also, one pref 
washing out of something bigger than a cream- 
jug and a pudding-basin ; 
amazement of the femme-de-chambre, 


**do or die.” 

We shall 
Of 
) British feet a wide 


is not rs 
and when, to the 
we order 
a fire—which consists of two logs of rather green 
wood laid agross two bars of iron on the open 
hearth—the result does not quite satisfy a shiv- 
ering Briton. Still let } and 


us be cheerful 
French—for the nonce. So 


we make the best 
of every thing, and go down to our first table 
d’héte a la Frangaise, 
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The salle-a-manger is a large square room, 
with glass doors—not windows merely, but 
doors opening on to the street. It is furnished 
with a horse-shoe table and plenty of mirrors. 
Every where, we noticed, whatever else may be 
deficient, one is sure to find in French hotels 
abundance of mirrors and ormolu clocks. At 
first the room is empty; but gradually come 
dropping in about a dozen Frenchmen. Not 
that they look like it; you might take them for 
stout, respectable Yorkshire squires, or Man- 
chester manufacturers. Few are bearded; 
none cigar-scented ; indeed here I beg to men- 
tion that in all my wanderings through France 
I was never once annoyed by smoking, which 
appeared much less general than in England. 
Presently more guests appear—!adies, also, who 
hang up their bonnets on the pegs behind and 
take their places unconcernedly at the table, 
as if it were their established custom. A few 
seem to know one another, and begin conver- 
sation ; but mostly the table is very quiet, and 
every body’s attention seems concentrated on 
the business of dinner. 

A word here on these French dinners. I 
own, at first, they were a deep mystery. What 
could be the use of taking twelve different 
mouthfuls of twelve suecessive dishes? Why 
on earth could not one eat the meat and pota- 
toes together, instead of gazing hungrily at a 
small fragment of “ rété” sitting forlorn on the 
middle of one’s plate, to be followed at long in- 
tervals by a bite of fried potatoes and two tea- 
spoonfuls of sorrel or spinach? It seemed such 
an awful waste of time and appetite. I will 
not deny, there have been moments when a 
good slice of roast beef and two honest pota- 
toes, or even a substantial piece of bread and 
cheese and a glass of milk, and then to rise at 
once, one’s dinner done, would have been a 
state of things quite paradisiacal. But shortly 
there grew to be a certain charm in these lengthy 
meals—these multifarious, varied, delicately- 
cooked dishes—in which one was always won- 
dering what was to come next, and what it was 
made of when it did come. The damestic and 
culinary spirit began to have a secret admira- 
tion for the way in which French cooks contrive 
to make something out of nothing—to evolve 
the tastiest of dishes out of the most ordinary 
materials; also for a certain refinement of feed- 
ing, very pleasant in its way. There were no 
greasy nastinesses of stews; no gigantic, ill- 
cooked joints; no swilling, during dinner and 
after, of heavy ale and porter or well-brandied 
wines. Undoubtedly, as a nation, our neigh- 
bors are more temperate than we; in eating 
probably, most decidedly in drinking. While 
a Briton luxuriates in rich meat dinners, strong 
ales, and ‘‘ heady” wines, a Frenchman lives 
upon dainty dishes, chiefly compesed of vege- 
tables, and drinks the lightest of vin ordinaire. 
Of course. either follows his own way of living, 
and thinks it the best way; still, on comparing 
the two, one feels strongly inclined to believe 
that the chances of a healthy, enjoyable exist- 
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ence, blessed with a clear head and a sound 
stomach, are rather in favor of monsieur, 

To return to our Caen table d’héte, where our 
landlord always gave us admirable dinners, and 
presided at them himself in a style of equal 
handed justice quite inimitable. At the con 
clusion every body rose, resumed hats or bon- 
nets, and silently disappeared. We too went 
out, in the soft April twilight, to make our first 
investigation of a real provincial French town. 
Well, ‘‘ Murray” describes it: I need not. It 
was a queer enough feeling to be here in the 
heart of France, miles away from any familiar 
face or tongue, and to see all things going on 
around us, ripple after ripple succeeding 
another on this light surface life, which we 
watched, amused as children almost, but of the 
inner depths of which we knew absolutely no- 
thing. 

First, we came to what we supposed the 
market-square—a wide, open space, with a 
church in the centre. 
a quaint little group—a blind fiddler, fiddling 
away behind two lighted candles, which burned 
steadily though dimly in the still air. On either 
side of him sat a man and woman, singing in 
concert some interminable ballad, quite com- 
posedly and contentedly, though nobody no- 
ticed them or gave them any thing. Outsid 
the architecture of the church looked magnifi- 
cent in the warm sunset glow; inside it was 
dark and desolate, except for three black fig- 
ures kneeling before the high altar, and an old 
woman who came clattering up thither in her 
sabots. We went out again and took our way 
through the cheerful evening streets, where the 
people stood chatting at their shop-doors, or be- 


Outside the railing was 


gan to stroll about in twos and threes. 

We wished to find out the Abbaye aux Hommes, 
now the church of St. Etienne, where the Con- 
queror lies buried, and many a question we had 
to ask, to which we invariably got the fullest 
and civilest answers. And here I must can 
didly confess that one of the pleasantest things 
in /a belle France is the exceeding politeness of 
what we call the “lower orders.” YDeasants, 
shop- keepers, domestic servants —you never 
open your lips to them without being quite sure 
of a courteous reply. It costs nothing—cynics 
may say it means nothing; but, undoubtedly, 
it is agreeable at the time. For instance, Iam 
accustomed to be on excellent terms with my 
friends’ servants — especially their gardeners. 
I could name half a dozen in England and 
Scotland-whom I regarfas personal friends, 
and consider an hour spent in their company 
both agreeable and instructive. But I call to 
mind a certain Norman jardinier, whose first 
bow of salutation from the cabbage - bed, his 
‘* Pardon, Madame,” as he proceeded to correct 
wrong information concerning cider-apples, and 
his general style of conversation and deport- 
ment, were of a kind which inclined one to 
doubt whether one was talking to ‘‘ Jean,” or 
Louis,” or to some ancient knight about 
whom lingered all the courtesies of chivalry. 
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Now I know my friends Duncan or Thomas to 
be first-rate gardeners and excellent men, and, 
as I say, I like their company exceedingly: 
nor would I alter, if I could, any thing about 
them, their grave, respectful behavior and hon- 
est countenances, lighting up with a demure 
satisfaction when we sympathize on the subject 
of a particular flower. Still, I can also admire 
the charming politeness of my French friends 
of similar rank And I think it would not be 
the worse for either Duncan or Thomas if they 
were to bring up their children in the doctrine 
that a little “manners’”—that is, a pleasant 
smile and kindly word to all comers—do nei- 
ther a poor man nor a rich man any harm. 

But at this rate of proceeding I shall never 
quit Caen and its inhabitants, in whom we be- 
gun to take a lively interest, and of whom— 
though we did not know a soul—we have car- 
ried away several mute, mental photographs, 
vivid as life. There was an old lady and gen- 
tleman in an ancient phaeton, which stopped 
beside us as we sat under some chestnut-trees 
in front of the Lycée: he got out, and she sat 
waiting, reins in hand, for a quarter of an hour 
or so, looking meditatively out over her pony’s 
How we speculated about her !—what 
ort of life she led at home—I beg pardon, chez 
lle; whether she had children and grandchil- 
dren—and if this old French couple were as 
cozy together as some elderly English couples 


rs 


we had known; which facts we shall never elu- 
cidate in this world. Then there was another 
id man, a very poor-looking, shabby old fel- 
low, who, on being asked if the Musée was open, 
answered with the sweetest politeness, walked 
with us to the door, and took much vain trou- 
ble to get us admitted there, finally bidding us 
a regretful adieu, and lifting his greasy hat 
with an air worthy of poor old Beau Brummel, 
who died in a lunatic asylum in this very town 
of Caen. 
of verger in the church of St. Etienne—who, in 
our several visits there, showed us the civilest 


And there was a young man—a sort 


attentions; even politely looking another way 
when he found us eating biscuits in the sacris- 
ty, and showing us, confidentially, all the dec- 
orations in preparation for the approaching 
Mois de Marie. Which decorations he ev ident- 
ly thought very splendid, and we would not 
wound his feelings by hinting that these calico 
draperies and paper roses contrasted strangely 
with the sombre-vaulted arches of one of the 
finest churehes in France. 

But our most curious glimpse of Caen life 
was a wedding. Once, entering the church of 
St. Pierre, which we did about three times a 
day, we saw, in front of the high altar, a group, 
evidently intending to be married. They seem- 
ed of the bourgeois class, but highly respecta- 
ble: the bride’s dress of blatk silk, with a Ly- 
ons shawl and a white bonnet, was tasteful and 
good; so was the bridemaid’s; but neither of 
the young women were at all pretty. Howev- 
er, they both looked gentle, good, and in earn- 
est. For the bridegroom, and two young men 
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who accompanied him, three more ill-looking 
young fellows I have not often seen. During 
the service, which was conducted by one priest 
and a boy, and seemed much like the ordinary 
celebration of the mass, with its 
bowings, and so on, these men conducted them- 


mutterings, 


selves in a fashion so irreverent as to be scarce- 
ly decent, ‘The two groomsmen kept on play- 
ing tricks with 
stuff, something like 
seemed part of the ceremony to hold over t 


a long piece of embroidered 
a hearth-rug, which it 
he 
heads of the young couple, dropping it down 
on the bride’s dainty bonnet, and rufiling the 
bridegroom's perfectly-arranged hair, till he 
turned round quite crossly, and then laughed 
outright. All this while the plain litt 
whom he scarcely glanced at, knelt meekly by 


le bride, 


his side, then—the ceremony over—rose and 
took his arm—tied to him for life. 
The bridemaid looked at her, and cried a dittle 
—the only persor who seemed affected at all. 
and 
we went out of the church both sad and angry. 

Outside we met the priest, who had hastily 
put off his magnificent lace 


Poor thing! 


It was an ugly side of French social life ; 


oh! what a flounce 


for a dinner-dress it would have made !—and 
in shovel hat and cassock appeared a pleasant 
gentleman enough, Really 
was shown by the way im which he stopped to 


a gentleman, 


speak to a poor woman with two children, and 
stooping down, kissed the little ones so kindly 
that we forgave him on the spot for all his nec 

essary mummeries within the church, Possi- 
bly he wished to follow in the steps of the late 
curé of St. Pierre, who had died three years 
before, and whose monument bore two inscrip- 
tions—one in French, telling simply the story 
the other in Lat- 
in, setting forth how, in reward of this, it had 
pleased his Holiness the Pope to command 
free exit out of purgatory for the soul of M. de 
Montargis. 
sense! which struck us continually in this Cath 
olie church—the church of a 
nay, of nations: 


of his long and virtuous life; 


Strange mixture of sense and non- 
whole nation— 
so noble in many of its acts, 
yet in its beliefs so puerile, that. one wonders 
how any body but children can be got to credit 
them for a moment. 

This was exemplified to us in the Abbaye auz 
Dames, where we went with a vague notion that 
there, being the eve of May-day, we should find 
something interesting going on concerning the 
Virgin Mary. And sure enough found, 
decking her altar, the sweetest faced, elderly 
nun !—evidently one of the Dames, the sister 
hood established by Queen Matilda, which now 
has settled into a convent of forty nuns, who 
devote themselves to the management of the 
Hotel Dieu, or public hospital. She had come 
laden with white flowers, either in nosegays o1 
pots, and a mass of evergreens, for the adorn 
ment of this altar, upon which sat a plaster 
Mary, about eighteen inches high ; 
ure as an Italian image-boy would sell for about 
half a crown. In lifting it down a piece of the 
plaster fell off. is 


we 


such a fig- 


* Ah c'est cussée—c'est cassée ! 
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cried the poor nun, in despair, ‘ Et-c’est jolie 
—si jolie, n’est-ce pas?” added she, turning ap- 
pealingly to me for sympathy—not in vain. 
Indeed, I grieve to confess, that but for stern- 
er authority, this recalcitrant Protestant would 
have bought ever so many white azaleas and 
ten-week stocks, in order to make pretty again 
that broken Virgin and console the gentle old 
nun. But she did not lament long, for a young 
priest came to the rescue, and carried off the 
figure into the sacristy to mend it—successfully 
I believe, for next morning I saw my Virgin 
again—* your Virgin Mary!” as she was hence- 
forth satirically termed by stanch Presbyterian- 
ism—sitting uninjured in a very bower of white 
blossoms—no doubt to be worshiped admiring- 
ly by the whole of Caen, during this month of 
May, especially consecrated to her. 

Strange it is to think what puerile follies, 
what heathen ceremonials, have grown into this 
worship of Mary! If she, the holy maiden of 
David's line, the carpenter's wife of Nazareth, 
the deeply suffering, righteous mother of the 
Lord Jesus—if she could look down, not as 
queen of heaven, but as mortal woman, whose 
spirit has long gone into peace, to the abode of 
“those just souls and true” who await the final 
resurrection—how would she feel? Thinking 
of her thus—any woman would—I scout the 
Presbyterian iconoclast, and keep a tender cor- 
ner in my heart still for “‘my Virgin Mary.” 

We were that day leaving Caen, having gone 
over the town till we had become quite familiar 
with its churches and streets, its innocent shops, 
and its curious old houses, where no doubt 
dwelt many an old Caen family, about whom 
we used to speculate amusingly as we peeped 
through the great gates into their court-yards, 
or their antique gardens full of flowery shrubs, 
and adorned with that queer flashing crystal 
ball which the French seem to think such a 
becoming part of horticultural embellishment. 
Also, we had driven some miles without the 
town, seen the stone-quarries, and looked over 
the uninteresting levels of land, brightened only 
by great patches of yellow; acres upon acres of 
the colza plant, whence is produced the colza oil. 
And we had investigated the broad, smooth, 
rather dull river, the Orne, with its handsome 
quays; besides being especially amused by its 
boat of blanchisseuses, where, amidst much chat- 
tering and laughing, the garments of the whole 
town are rinsed, in a most dangerous manner, 
in the open current of the stream. Finally, we 
had wandered to the Caen race-course, where 
were building all sorts of booths in preparation 
for the yearly fair, which convinced us that 
giants and dwarfs, two-headed lambs, and ex- | 
traordinarily fat babies, nay, even a French 
edition of Cheap Jack and his wares, were as 
popular with our neighbors as with ourselves. 

In short there was little more to be seen dur- 
ing the three hours that yet remained to us, so 
we wandered from the door of the Abbaye aux 
Dames into that of the Hotel Dieu, the hospital | 
of the sisterhood. Here a small boy—whom I | 
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had noticed as being so attentive to his prayer 
in the church that I asked if he meant to be g 
priest, at which he shook his pretty head wit] 
a gentle ‘‘ Je ne sais—je ne sais rien” —came yy 
to us, and asked if he should take us to “ jx 
seurs.” So with great pride he introduced ys 
to one of them, sitting as portress of the con- 
vent, and she consigned us to a sort of lay-sis- 
ter or servant there, a pleasant-looking, intelli 
gent woman, who showed us every thing with- 
out much talking. 

A sad sight it was—all hospitals are—yet 
this had less sadness than most. All was in 
such exquisite order; white, clean, airy, quiet ; 
the windows looking out on a park green and 
lovely as that of any palace, where the May 
sunshine fell, and the new budded trees rustled 
merrily, as if sickness and death were unknowr 
in the world. We had hesitations, but o 
conductress. had none, either in the men or wo 
men’s wards; she took us right through then 
all, we trying neither to look at nor be seen by 
those sad, sickly faces on the pillows, who wer 
being made “comfortable,” after the weary 
night. ‘The dames, we heard, watch them sed 
ulously night and day; one dame, sixty years 
old, had been up all last night, and for fourtee: 
nights before that. The whole hospital is un 
der the care of these ladies, most of whom ar 
of good birth, and bring to the establishment 
their ‘‘ dot,” whatever it may amount to. 

I asked our guide if she knew any thing of 


,another establishment, the Petites Saurs des 


Pauvres, of which I had heard much. It was 
begun about ten years ago by one Jeanne Ju 
zan, a servant-maid of Brittany, and it no 
numbers a hundred and one maisons, and mai! 
tains from its funds sixteen hundred swurs. 
These are paid a small yearly sum, about six- 
teen pounds altogether, and on that they have 
to live entirely, feed and clothe themselves, 
without the slightest appeal to charity. ‘‘ In 
truth,” said my informant, ‘‘it is sometimes 
quite painful when one of the petites saws will 
walk over to me, miles across the country, to 
ask alms for some poor patient she is tending, 
but as for herself I am not allowed to give her 
any thing but a cup of water. How they con- 
trive to live is a marvel, but they do live on 
their sixteen pounds a year, and can help others 
likewise.” 

Their head maison in this district is at Caen, 
so the woman knew all about them, and spoke 
very highly of them, ‘‘ But,” she said, ‘the 
petites seurs are different from our dames, They 
are free to go and come, they see a great deal 
of the world. . But for our dames it is toute autre 
chose—quite another thing. When once they 
enter here, elles ne sortent plus.” 

After that we went into the children’s portion 


| of the hospital, a cheerful room, where several 


small patients were gradually recovering and 
beginning to play about; and one—well, its 
pinched, yellow, suffering little face would be 
very still and sweet, I think, in an hour or two 
more. <A nn, with a kind, sad face, almost 
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motherly, sat watching it until the end. Then 
we crossed a field where splendid cows were 
feeding, to the Labyrinthe, a green knoll planted 
with shrubs, looking over miles of country. 
Close by was the kitchen garden, where an 
elderly nun was walking in the sun; and an- 
other garden, quite green, without a singf head- 
stone, only the cross over the entrance gate, 
where, the attendant showed us, another name- 
less hillock had a week ago been made. All 
was so fresh, so smiling, so lovely, the sweetest 
place to live in, or to die in; yet at every step 
I seemed to hear the words, *‘ £/les ne sortent 
plus.” 

Alas! a similar knell rings through many a 
Fate continually shuts upon us 
But 
to shut it of one’s own accord, to enter volun- 
tarily a threshold which one knew one should 


human life. 
some door which is never opened more. 


never 1in except into the house ap- 
pointed for all living, would be a horrible thing. 
Setter all the chances and changes, the strug- 
gles and weariness, of an existersce—in the 


cross 


world, but not of it—whereof the sweets are 
plain to be seen, and easy to be acknowledged, 
while the bitternesses lie between ourselves and 
God—far better all this than the total stagna- 
tion, the maddening imprisonment, of a haven 
of rest of which the motto was ‘* Elles ne sortent 
plus.” 

We bade adieu to Caen—sweet, pleasant 
town, which for us will always seem to lie in 
the sunshine in which we left it—and took our 
billets de voyage for Rouen from a very courte- 
ous and elegant young lady appointed to that 
task, Very much it amazed us to see continu- 
ally on French railways these female officials, 
down to signalwomen and pointswomen, who at 
country stations stood flag in hand, solemnly 
attentive to duty, and perhaps doing it as well 
asmostmen. Undoubtedly French women, of 
all classes, have in one thing far more common- 
sense than ours—they know how to work, and 
they are not ashamed to do it. They do not 
fold their hands in genteel dependence upon 
fathers, brothers, and husbands—they help them 
whenever they can. Nor does society consider 
such help a disgrace to either side. Madame 
the wife of the boutiquier continually presides in 
her shop in the most energetic, accurate, and 
withal lady-like manner; and I have known re- 
fined and educated gentlewomen who managed, 
and managed admirably, the whole accounts of 
both family and farm, nor thought themselves 
lowered by such an occupation. In this, too, 
we might take a leaf out of our neighbor’s book 
with considerable advantage. 

A long, sunshiny, shut-up day in a railway- 
carriage is rather an alarming prospect, unless 
one is certain of one’s fellow-passengers, or has 
the advantage of having none. We glanced 
anxiously at ours—an elderly military-looking 
gentleman and two youths, who probably be- 
longed to the Lycée at Caen. It was eleven 
o'clock, the universal hour for déjeuner, so the 
three proceeded to regale themselves in the 


temperate French fashion upon a roll of dry 
bread apiece, and then began to chat, and joke, 
And 
what indeed 
struck us wherever we went in France—the ex 
tremely free relations that exist between parents 
and children. In England, and especially in 
Scotland, however deep and tender the love, 


and play together in the most lively way. 
here we could not help noticing 


there is always a certain distance kept 
Now these lads played tricks with their fathe: 
that would have made a British parent's 

stand on end with horror, fondling over him 
the while with a kind of rough caressing that 


up 


was queer, certainly, to us undemonstrative is 
anders ; 
to it, 
they might have been the spoiled children of 


yet he seemed to like it and to be used 
This was perhaps an exceptional case 
his old age ; but among all French children we 
noticed toward their elders, both in speech and 
manner, a sweet, frank liberty which never de 
generated Throughout France 
‘*the nursery” is only a room for the babies; 
as soon as the little folk can toddle about o1 
wield a knife and fork they are admitted free 
ly both to the salon and the salle-& manger, and 


the 


into license. 


share the occupations and amusements of 
family in a manner that with us is quite un 
known. Possibly, with some natures, this may 
have its disadvantages—making them men and 
women too soon; but it certainly makes them 
little gentlemen and gentlewomen, and it saves 
them entirely from that mixture of shyness and 
underbredness which is sometimes seen, for a 
time, in very good and sweet children who have 
been kept continually in their nurseries, and 
accustomed to associate chiefly with servants 

For instance, when our Caen fellow-travelers 
left us, they were succeeded by a carriageful of 
children—rather rough-looking boys, and a big 
gauche girl—in charge of an eldéfly person, who 
might be a bonne, an aunt, or a grandmother 
We soon discovered that she was the latter, 
and that these were four orphans of whom she 
had the bringing-up—rather a heavy handful 
for one so well advanced in years. The lads, 
excited by their journey, were just a littl 
noisy; but their fun never once degenerated in 
naughtiness, and a grave shake of the head, or 
a gentle, ‘‘ Soyez saye, mes petits,” was the ut 
most reproof they ever obtained or deserved. 
Certainly they chattered incessantly, and amused 
themselves in the most indenendent way, per- 
fectly at their ease both as regarded their grand- 
mother and us; but the heaviest sin they coim- 
mitted was a very venial one—namely, writing 
on their slates and passing round to one anoth 
er certain written comments on 
which, after having discovered that French was 
not an unknown tongue to us, they—children 
as they were—were too polite to make in the 
vernacular. 

After they left us—leaping out into the arms 
of a Norman peasant and peasant-woman, who 
suddenly came from a farm close by the station, 
and who greeted them with an eagerness of af 
fection quite charming to see—the little people 
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still did not forget, as the train moved off, to 
watch for the passing of our carriage, and lift 
their caps to us in a farewell salutation, as 
** sage’ as the good grandmother could possibly 
have desired. Indeed, we should rather have 
missed their company, had we not been just 


then passing into a country that was really in- 
teresting —the forest-country between Bourg- 
theroude and Rouen. 

For many miles that line of railway skirts 
two enormous forests—the Forét de la Londe 
and the Forét de Bouvray; in the latter of 
which William the Conqueror is said to have 
been hunting when he heard of the death of 
Edward the Confessor and the seizure of the 
English crown by Harold. It is a very wild 
forest still, and appeared to us almost entire- 
ly uninhabited. 
along between two sloping uplands of under- 
wood, with not even a cart-track or foot-path 


Sometimes for miles we sped 


visible, and occasionally we saw glades desolate 
and lovely as those in the New Forest of Hamp- 
shire. But the days of wild beasts are past, 
and probably there are neither bears nor wolves 
to be hunted, though I can not say for certain. 
Once, in Normandy, we really did hear of a 
wolf—a she-wolf and her cubs, being seen in a 
wood not many miles off; but as it was from 
the lips of imaginative childhood, we do not 
wish to vouch too strongly for the fact. Still, 
that in very hard winter, wolves do come down 
from the mountains and desolate the farms, is 
undeniable. 

At Elbceuf we crossed the Seine, now grown 
into a fine broad river with magnificent banks— 
great chalk cliffs, broken into all sorts of curi- 
ous shapes, called Les Rochers d’Orival. While 
waiting at the station—in the way that French 


trains seem to have a trick of doing, just for 


amusement—wWe had a fine view of these rocks, 
dyed in faint colors by the sinking sun. And 
all the way to Rouen the Seine, winding in and 
out, was a beautiful, bright object. We were 
grieved to lose sight of it, and creep into civil- 
ization through an array of bricks and mortar, 
ominously reminding us of Manchester or Bir- 
mingham., 

I suppose I had unconsciously connected 
Rouen with medieval romance, Joan of Are, 
and so forth; but I certainly had not expected 
to find it a big, modern, manufacturing town, 
approached through mills and warehouses, its 
streets being gradually rebuilt into painful new- 
ness—a second Paris, in short. And our inn 
—which, not having to speak well of, I will not 
name—what a contrast it was to the quiet little 
hostelry at Caen, where we were served so well 
and made so *‘ comfortable,” according to the 
word we expressed at parting, and which was 
the only bit of English our beaming landlady 
seemed to comprehend! The table d’héte, also, 
with its frantic attempts at English cooking, 
administered in French quantities, its sanguine 
gigots, and intolerable ‘ poudings,” was trying 
to hungry travelers. It was in rather a de- 
pressed frame of mind that we issued out to 
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see the town—that is, the churches, for we went 
straight to the Cathedral, of course. 

It is said to be of inferior architecture—floriq 
and tasteless ; certainly its ornamentation out 
side is lavish to redundancy ; 


yet there was a 
charm in its multitude of saints and angels, 
stuck # every available niche, and every on 
of which must have been the workmanship of 
some skillful and careful hand, now long for- 
gotten. ‘There is to me something pathetic in 
the individualism of this medieval architectur; 
—the lingering labor of years, completed with 
a personal devotedness, which in our rapid ma- 
chinery-days we can scarcely comprehend. We 
smile at stories like that of Alexander Berneyal, 
the master-mason of St. Ouen, who slew his 
apprentice for surpassing himself in a rose-w 


dow, and was accordingly most justly hanged; 


only the monks, considering what a beautiful 
church he had built for them, allowed his body 
to be buried within it. Such things seem im- 
possible now, as impossible as it is to believe 
in the insanities perpetrated by Huguenots and 
revolutionists in this very cathedral—bontire 
lit in the nave to burn priests’ vestments and 
melt down sacramental plate; tombs broken 
open, and the bodies of good men, who had 
slept there for centuries, scattered abroad. 

Let us hope that the world has outgrown 
such childish wickedness, and only perpetrates 
childish follies, such as we witnessed on goi 
suddenly out of the dim nave into the lighte 
choir. 
out with yards upon yards of coarse white mus 
lin and stiff calico roses, after the fashion of a 
county ball-room, interspersed with flowers half 
real, half artificial, or both mixed together, in 
that kind of taste which belongs to Catholi 
church-decorations—which, in such a proverb 
ially tasteful people as the French, I can only 
characterize as being at once most surprising 
and most abominable. About the whole we 
stuck myriads of wax-candles of different siz 
and so numerous that it took a boy with a long 
stick a full half-hour to light them all. 

In front of this show we found slowly collect- 
ing a large congregation, of which a good pro- 


There we saw a grand altar, decked 


portions were children. They seemed highly 
interested and delighted; and no wonder, for 
the sight was as pretty as a Christmas-tree 01 
an exhibition of fire-works. Finally, a girls 
school, under charge of half a dozen nuns, was 
marched up, an organist seated himself at a 
harmonium close by, and the service began. 
It consisted of prayers—in French, not Latin ; 
a sort of litany, in the responses to which all 
joined; a hymn, simple and sweet, and sang 
excellently by the children and nuns; and a 
sermon, also in French—a very good moral dis- 
course by an elderly priest. Again there was 
a long hymn, one of those half-cheerful, hallf- 
plaintive tunes which are used as litanies to the 
Virgin; and then, about nine o'clock, the con 
gregation dispersed. 

A most innocent service, which we were told 
would take place here every evening during the 
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Mois de Marie. In it, as usual, we noticed the 
extreme earnestness of the worshipers, and the 
arge proportion of the very poor among them. 
Qne young woman,\who brought a two-year-old 
aby in her arms, held it in front of her, with 
its little hands folded between hers, and its 
round eyes staring at the dazzle of lights, for a 
full quarter of an hour, while she remained 
kneeling upon the bare marble floor, absorbed 
in devotion. And 
alf a dozen boys of the roughest age and low- 
est order of boy-kind, who came in by them- 
selves, and, though there was no beadle to box 
their ears, behaved in a manner that I could 
wish was imitated by every Sunday-school schol- 
ar of my acquaintance, 


there sat close beside me 


We went ‘‘ home” (as we persisted in saying 
every where—and perhaps there was a deep 
truth in the word) to our inn, finding nothing 
particularly interesting in the Rouen streets. 
They seemed merely an imitation of Paris—as 
indeed the whole town did—until, next morn- 
ing, we suddenly passed out of its glaring sun- 
shine in at the little church-door of St. Quen. 

After-a certain course of churches one church 
gets to look very much like another, at least to 
us who possess no architectural learning to teach 
the difference between them. But it is the pe- 
culiarity of the highest class of Art that we feel 
it without understanding it—it appeals to igno- 
rant as well as to enlightened appreciations, 
Therefore, though I can not in the least ex- 
plain why, St. Quen stands out in my memory 
as the most beautiful of all the churches we saw 
—a real temple, full of that beauty, visible and 
spiritual, which is the combined result of the 
most perfect skill. It appeared not to have 
een built, but to have grown, its soft gray 
arches springing up like trees, and its colored 
windows slowly glowing out of nothingness like 
the rainbow out of the evening clouds. I can 
still shut my eyes and think I stand at our fa- 
vorite point of view, just in front of the high 
altar—looking east—on those lofty avenues that 
melt upward into a dim blue haze like the sky 
itself for peace: and to right and left are those 
exquisite rose-windows, the peculiar but deli- 
cious harmonies of which give one, in color, 
the thrill I have sometimes felt in sound, as if 
a piece of music was at once perfectly new and 
yet familiar, having been heard often before in 
a previous existence. 

St. Quen was our chief delight; we went in 
and out of it I smile to think how often. Still, 
we “‘did’” Rouen valorously, even down to the 
Hotel de Ville, with its atrocious pictures dis- 
tributed through the most charming of galleries, 
itsancient streets, its market-place where Jeanne 
de la Pucelle was burned; nay, we conscien- 
tiously put ourselves in charge of a sleepy horse 
and drowsier driver, who, being roused up pe- 
riodically, only answered with the calmest po- 


liteness, ‘* Oni, oui, Madame, j'aime beaucoup dor- 
mir,” and at length found ourselves on the sum- 
mit of the hill where has been lately built the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, a most 
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beautiful chapel after the modern style of orna- 
mentation, not unlike the newly-restored crypt 
in our Westminster Hall, with 
est we had yet seen. 


an altar the rich- 
Here, too, there was some 
taste shown, not mere decorative upholstery and 
formal flowers stuck into common little china 
but of tall white 
lilies, and white azaleas, arranged with a lov 


pots ; wreaths evergreens, 
ingness befitting the devotion of a good Catho 
lic to Mary in the month of May. On either: 
side, extending down the wall of the chapel, 
votive tablets in white 
curious inscriptions, some quite anonymous, 
all 
breathing devout gratitude, and telling, or im 


were marble, bearing 


some marked with a name or initials, but 


plying stories so touching that one could not 
laugh at them even when they verged on the 
ridiculous. 
most colloquial French—how her faithful man- 


For instance, a lady inscribed—-in 


servant fell ill on a journey of typhus fever, and 
after divers remedies, minutely stated, had all 
failed, she pray ed to Notre Dame ce Bon Secours 
and the man immediately recovered. Seme of 

1ese votive inscriptions were mere outbursts 
of thankfulness: ‘‘ Marie, 6 Hon- 
neur a Marie ;” ** SJ ai pri€é Marie, et elle a exaucks 
** Ma fille était moribonde, et Maric 
la donnée &d mon amour ;” or else a mere 
with the motto, Marie ;” or 
dates, with ‘* Marie m’a €coutée de ux fois,’ 

Very strange they were, these half revela- 


mon Secours ; 


°5 ” 
ma pr-ere ; 
iate 


‘* Graces a two 


tions of many a secret, these records of many a 
. No doubt good 
people would have turned from them as blas- 
phemous, horrible ; 


gone-by’ sorrow. some very 
but to us they seemed onl: 
pitiful ; an accidental leaf out of the great chron- 
icle of human woe, which will never be closed 
until the world’s end; touching, too, as being 
instances of thankfulness—cries of joy arising 
from the vast suffering multitude, to one half 
of whom comes no relief to be thankful for, 
while the other half seldom acknowledge it 
when it Alas, these poor blind souls 
acknowledged it amiss; still the gratitude was 
there, and perhaps He, who is the Giver of all 
good things, would not wholly despise the full 
heart—though it poured itself out only to th 
Virgin Mary. 

From the chapel we went out on the hill-side 
to the little cemetery, the graves of which over- 


comes, 


look — strange phrase concerning that silent, 
sightless company !—a view as extensive as it 
is magnificent. The whole valley of the Seine, 
from Rouen almost to Elbceuf, lies spread out 
as in a map, and on this clear day, with only a 
few white spring clouds floating over the bluest 
of skies, it was lovely—a bit of earth that makes 
one seem to understand heaven. A sight that 
in spite of these graves, and many more, taught 
us that & Dieu was Himself still. And 
though there is no Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
no pitiful Virgin Mary from whom help might 
be implored, no votive shrine at which could be 
bought immunity from sickness and sorrow; 


' 


though, God knows! 


bon 


many a prayer goes up 
blankly to Him, and falls down again, unan- 
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swered, upon bleeding hearts and new-filled 
tombs—yet through it all He is there. Close 
at hand night and day; with us, as with His 
natural world, working darkly on in His own 
way; ready finally to work out even death it- 
self, which seems the greatest evil, into the 
most perfect good. How we know not; but 
there are days, and this was one of them, when, 
without knowing, we can believe. 

Among other things at Rouen we had been 
charged to visit the Musée des Antiquités, where 
we found many curiosities—none more so than 
the old curator. How polite he was, the funny 
little old man! how eager about his stained 
glass and his fragments of Gothic architecture ! 


What a deal of information he gave us, conde- | 


scendingly, in broken French, which he prob- 
ably thought would be more intelligible to for- 
eigners! I am afraid we were not learned 
enough for him, as the principal thing we no- 
ticed was a headless, draped statue—apparent- 
ly a portrait statue—which had been dug out 
of some ancient baths. Charming beyond any 


thing that we had seen for long was the simple | 


grace of this young Roman maiden, done in 
marble for later centuries to gaze at and specu- 
late over. Not idealized at all; just a girl in 
her girlish clothing, as her mother might have 
dressed her, yet it put the ideal quite to shame. 
Or, rather, it was the ideal; as the real often 
is unawares—this common everyday life, which 
time will translate into history and poetry. <A 
creed evidently not that of our friend the cura- 
tor. for when, after he had shown us all sorts 
of queer things—of course all ancient—ending 
with a handful of brown dust, kept under glass, 
said to be the veritable “lion” heart of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, we asked a meek question about 
avery. good modern bust close by, he answered, 
carelessly, ‘* Oh, c’est un Monsieur ;” adding, with 
the utmost disdain, “ J/ vit encore.” Hapless 
gentleman! 

We spent the evening on the bridges and 
quays, watching the sun set down the broad 
Seine, 
usual, about a third 
Never was there such 


seemed to be soldiers. 
a country for soldiers! 
In Paris one can not walk about for half an 
hour without meeting several detachments of 
them filing down the streets, either with music 
or without. I wonder if it is done on the same 
principle that I encourage my cats in the free 
range of the house—not necessarily to eat the 
mice, but only to frighten them ? 


Next morning we spent our last few hours at | 


Rouen in taking a farewell round of the church- 
es; ending at Saint Godard, where we came in 
for one more glimpse of French life—anoth- 
er marriage. But quite different from that 
of Caen: here, from the carpet spread on the 
church-steps to the poetical-looking young organ- 
ist, who discoursed soft music during the whole 
ceremony, all was elegant and aristocratic. So 
was the company—and dressed—oh, Fashion! 
what enormities do even the tasteful French 
nation perpetrate in thy name! Never in the 


and noting the passers-by—of whom, as | 
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richest and roughest of English or Scotch man 
ufacturing towns did I see such bonnets—mount 
ed upon such heaps of hair, impossibly luxn- 
riant, and exhibiting, bold/and bare. faces— 
well, we are not accountable for our own faces, 
but we are for the manner in which we display 
them obnoxiously to our neighbors, And ij 
these good, plain, large-visaged, elderly ladies 
did but understand that a little reticence—a 
little retirement beneath soft blonde and neat 
ribbons will often make even an ugly perso1 


tolerable to beholders. But it is vain to preach 


At least we had the consolation of finding that 
our Gallic neighbors were as silly as our- 


selves. 

Not the bride. She was scarcely at all pret 
ty, and yet it was a pleasure to look upon her, 
from the excessive simplicity of her dress. Hi 
high white gown—of silk or satin, I forget which 
—fitted her perfectly, and fell down in pure Pre- 
Raffaelite folds; her orange-wreath was set 
neatly upon her smooth hair, and her veil of 
white tulle covered her down to her feet. This 
charming costume, added to her extreme youth, 
and the grave, decorous behavior of both her 
self and her young bridegroom, made them a 
pretty sight to behold as they knelt in the sun 
shine before the high altar. The ceremony was 
long (apparently it took more trouble, and mor 
priests, to marry these ‘‘ genteel” people than 
our bourgeois friends at Caen), and a good deal 
of it consisted in applications to the purse of 
bride or bridegroom; six times at least I saw 


them giving alms. 


As we sat Jooking at this young couple, 
guessing about their past, and speculating on 
what their future might be—concerning neither 
of which we are ever likely to learn any thing 
—they reminded us tenderly of a similar cere- 
mony which was that very day and hour being 
celebrated in a certain English chapel we knew. 
We kept wondering how all had “gone off’ 
there; how every body behaved and looked— 
the dear familiar faces; some very lovely, and 
all so good, and sweet, and kind! Thinking of 
them, this young “‘ Flore” and ‘‘ Victor Eugene 


|—we caught their Christian names, though of 


all else concerning them we are, and shall ever 
remain, in profoundest ignorance—became more 
interesting. We watched them, I confess, with 
somewhat dimmed eyes ; nor will it harm them, 
whoever they be, that the two heretics, on quit- 
ting the church, left a hearty silent blessing be- 
hind. 

Another of those long and slow railway jour- 
neys, which incline us to believe that the French 
are the most patient, or we the most impatient, 
of races; and toward evening we found our- 
selves at Amiens, with, alas! one of our ma/les 
amissing—a box that, under the unimportant 
bonnet, contained books and papers of quit 
peculiar value. Great was the grief feminine, 
and loud the masculine reprobation of every 
thing French, especially the French system of 
bagage. A knot of sympathizing porters gath- 
ered round, and one of them fetched the ehef 





man 
unt 


la gare—viz., station-master, whose courtesy 
was overwhelming. 

‘‘It was most unfortunate; such a thing 
hardly ever happened. But Madame might 
make herself quite easy, the box must be found. 
Was it of fer, bois, cuir?” and he indicated some 
of each sort. But in the confusion the French 
word for tin had unluckily escaped both our 
memories, and description failed. Some one 
conceived the bright thought of producing a dic- 
tionary. The chef seized it, and began search- 
ing in the most urbane manner for the word 
which he could not possibly know. At last, 
just as we had made the blessed discovery étain, 
appeared three porters, beaming with triumph, 
carrying three boxes, one being actually the 
right one! ‘*I told Madame it was sure to be 
found,” observed the smiling official, and with 
another series of bows he retired, followed by 
the band of porters, who not one of them made 
the slightest suggestion of an eleemosynary franc. 
The Britons, their grief healed, their anger mol- 
lified, stood meek as lambs; and beg to record 
gratefully the incident, as being the only difti- 
culty they met with in all their journeyings, 

These were now drawing to a close. This 
sunset which shone so pleasantly in the hotel 
garden, and lighted up the old cathedral towers, 
would be our last in France. No more churches 
to wander in and out of, no more lazy saunter- 
ing down evening streets, watching the humors 
of the crowd, in that excellent holiday idleness 
which only hard-working people can fully ap- 
preciate. As we pushed open the heavy double- 
doors of Amiens Cathedral, and thought that 
this was our last church, for at least a long 
time, we were just a little dull. 

It was nearly eight o'clock, and already the 
evening mists had began to float high up among 
the aerial arches, and hide from us the painted 
windows, chapels, and tombs. Still we saw as 
much as we could, under the guidance of the 
young huissier, or beadle, or something, who 
seemed excessively proud of his cathedral, and 
who asked if we would not like to “assist” in 
the service just beginning? We assenting, he 
found us seats where we could watch a large 
congregation slowly gather between the choir 
and the nave, in front of the altar to the Virgin. 

It was the finest and prettiest decked altar 
we had yet seen. Behind it was a large shield 
or screen, adorned with mottoed scrolls, on 
which was inscribed ‘* Mater purissima,” ‘*‘ Vir- 
go Beata,” ‘‘ Stella Maris,” “* Regina Calorum” 
—every conceivable epithet that,Catholic devo- 
tion bestows on the mother of Christ. Above 
it, white, life-sized, and gracefully sculptured, 


she sat, with her child in her arms, in that won- | 


derful peace, beauty, and benignity of mother- 
hood. which, as represented in some of these 
Catholic churches, must touch the very stoniest 
of Protestant hearts. When the myriad wax- 
candles, which took about three-quarters of an 
hour to light, were all lit, the effect was mar- 
velous. You could almost fancy, in the flicker 
of the illumination, that you saw the mother 


% 
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softly smile, or that the child moved its little 
arins, and extended them over the multitude. 
And all the while the sweet monotonous litany. 
sung now by deep male voices, rose and fell. 
and its steady response—Ora pro nobis, I think, 
it was—came back and back like the beating 
of a wave against the shore. 

Then, making his way with difficulty through 
the enormous congregation, which spread itself 
in darkness far down the nave, came a priest, 
sprinkling us all from a wet brush on either 
side. All clean water is holy water, so why 
object? Itdid us no harm. Nor did the ser 
mon, which was a remarkably fine piece of or- 
atory, very dramatic, very French, delivered 
by a priest with a voice as musically sonorous 
as that of Mr. Spurgeon himself. The subject 
was that of strayed sheep; how families are 
broken up, parents’ gray hairs dishonored, and 
young lives wrecked, more lives than that of 
the poor sinner, and for what? that he may 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season—a sea- 
son so very brief. Nothing novel, but elyquent- 
ly and vividly put, after the Spurgeon man- 
ner, though with much more refinement. Only 
what would that popular preacher have said 
could he have seen this other popular preacher, 
who in many things much resembled himself? 
How, suddenly turning round to the altar, blaz- 
ing with light, and the white figure sitting above 
it, the priest clasped his hands theatrically, and 
exclaiming ‘* Sainte Vierge!” began a passion- 
ate invocation to Mary, calling upon her to be- 
hold, and pity, and take away all these sins, all 
these sorrows! A cry, which might have been 
partly in earnest—it did not appear so, but let 
us give the preacher the benefit of the doubt— 
and which was listened to with an earnestness 
dumb as death by the entire congregation. 
But, oh! when one looked round at them, 
these poor sheep of the wilderness, as one does 
at many another similar multitude in our own 
land, seeking food and finding—what? one 
could imagine how the heart of the great Shep- 
herd must yearn over them—His still—wher- 
ever they are. And one clung to the belief— 
the hope at least—that He may all the while 
be leading them home by many a path that we 
know nothing of, though we think in our blind- 
ness we know every thing that there is to be 
known. 

When the sermon was over came a long 
hushed pause, and then there rose up from be- 
hind the screen a cloud of clear treble voices, 
singing in two parts, first and second, a tune 
very familiar in many of our modern English 
churches, and generally adapted to one of the 
most beautiful of our modern hymns—Keble’s 
“Sun of my soul.” Though we knew it was 
only a litany to the Virgin, which these poor 
people of Amiens were hymning to that white 
figure, so sweet and saintly that we almost for- 
gave them for imagining it divine, sti!l, we could 
not help lingering and singing it with them, not 
in Latin, but in the words of the good old man 
not long departed : 


y 
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‘Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, | cost him many weary hours of patient toil, He 
It is not night if Thou be near; had mentioned it te Mr. Lennox and was to 
Om may be ceatiyrhem cend srine show it to him to-day. Who knew what : ' 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. : - : lat a pass- 

‘ 7 port to promotion that bit of paper might be? 

For without Thee I can not live; He held a good position in the factory _— 

Abide with me when night is nigh, then when the latent talent within him should 

For without Thee I dare not die. be recognized. 

‘Thou, Framer of the light and dark, Whew! what did it all mean this silence e 

Steer through the tempest Thine own ark; The great water-wheel below splashed and pant- 

Amid the howling wintry sea, ed no longer, the great cylinders revolved in a 

We are in port if we have Thee. tired way and then stopped, all the other wheels 

‘Come near and bless us when we wake, that a moment before had been crashing, creak- 

Ere through this world our way we take; ing, crushing, whirred themselves into silence. 

a ge le andy Me Rag The great heart of the factory ceased to beat. 

| Philip had forgotten that to-morrow would 

And then, mingling silently with the unknown | be Christmas and the men had leave to stop 

crowd—unknown to us as we to them, but ev-| work at four o’clock. Mr. Lennox now came 

ery one alike children of the Father in heaven | in for the first time, and there was something 

—we quitted Amiens Cathedral. different from Christmas cheer in his face, 

Sixteen hours after we were standing on En- | Philip King looked at the master with a great 
glish shores, and hearing around us English | heart-throb, for he read some fixed and grave 
voices. La belle France was nothing but a/ purpose in that face. A kind heart had the 
dream. master, and a kind word for the poorest among 

But, such as it was, I have set it down; a| them. 

mere ghmpse at best: yet I am sure, if I “‘ no- Of a different material was the slim, fair- 

thing extenuate,” I “‘set down naught in mal-| haired, delicate-handed youth who stood beside 

ice.” ‘There may be many things seen coudeur| him, John Stuart Lennox, his only son. The 
de rose, which a nearer view would paint much | master seemed to find no words at first. 
darker; and yet I am not ashamed of that; a The workmen, men with faces where toil had 
surface judgment is daring indeed if it pre-| written with deeper lines than time, young men 
sumes to be other than a pleasant one. And / eager-eyed, impatient stood by their looms 
other things may have been said incorrectly, | where Tyrian dyes ran riot, and waited to hear 
or judged amiss; but I trust nothing has been | their doom. Fear knelled it to many a heart 
judged unconscientiously or said unkindly. For | before it was uttered to the ear. ‘The war- 
us, the travelers, we went in the true traveling | cloud had overshadowed them for a long time, 
spirit, to observe, rather than to criticise; to}they had heard the rumble of the storm, and 
learn, rather than to teach. And we have} now they waited for the bolt to strike. 

learned—much that is never likely to be for- **Tt is hard, my men,” the master began. ‘I 

gotten by us to the end of our days. would stave it off if I could ; but to go on would 
be certain ruin tome. I must stop the works. 

“DID HE” Come to me for your wages. I hope to resume 

: | in May, and will give the preference to my old 

VHERE was a great hush in the long rooms. | hands, of course.” 

A moment before hundreds of reels were} There was a dead silence. One might have 
turning their gayly-tinted threads with ever-| heard the heart-beats almost, slow, struggling 
shifting colors, like a bright kaleidoscope—a | throbs under great tidal waves of emotion, “In 
hundred shuttles flew swiftly, and velvet-soft | May”’—‘in eternity” would do as well, or a 
flowers of rainbow hues sprang up, as if by! promise some thought, for how were they to 
magic, in the looms, making a summery bloom | live till May ? 
and glow in fhe place, as they caught the pale, John Lennox looked at Philip with a half 
slant beams of a December sun. | smile: ‘* Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms; 

Philip King, working-man as he was, had an| that’s the tune now, thanks to the party in 

eye for the tricks of light falling from the high | power!” 
windows, touching beam and post and loom,| ‘Poor fellows!” said Philip, thinking gen- 
kindling in the gay web the fire of a rose’s | erously of the men first, then he pitied himself. 
heart, or goldening the umber of trailing ferns, “Oh, they can enlist, des autres,” said John, 
or filling a lily-cup with aurient wine, or shim-| carelessly. ‘It’s only fair to make the Gov- 
mering in the cold pearly grays of the neutral | ernment support the paupers it has made. As 
tints. If one could only weave such sunshine | for you, Phil, I hear that Uncle File has raised 
into the carpet, Philip thought, what a bit of | a company and gone off as captain. He’s sure 
perpetual summer it would be when wintry | to be killed—corpulent, you know—balls can’t 
winds wailed at the door. miss him.” 

As Philip thought of this his hand went| ‘‘ Well,” answered Philip, coldly. 

nervously toward his pocket and turned overa| ‘‘ What a hard old File he must be to ignore 

bit of paper uneasily. Upon that scrap of pa-| such a promising nephew,” John went on, half 

per was an original design, his own, which had | sneeringly; “but he can't do you out of the 


‘Abide with me from morn till eve, 








“DID 


money at last. 
brother, you know. 

Philip turned hastily away and went to the 
window. He took the bit of paper from his 
pocket and turned it over vaguely in his hands. 
How he had dreamed over it last night! 

A pallid golden ray sought it out as he un- 
folded it, and made a pretty picture of the 
glossy ivy-leaves, and flame-tipped berries, and 
trailing gloomy green cedar on a cream-white 
ground. It was a good Christmas-piece; yet 
looking at it, Philip saw another picture, of a 
garden, summer-gay, lying in dewy splendor, 
with many a shadowy walk and mossy seat, 
where a face shone out rosy-white, framed in 
soft waves of gold-brown hair, amidst the shad- 
ow of the vine-bunches, or in the “ glowing sun- 
lights as she moved.” 

He crushed the paper in his hand, remem- 
bering with a fierce regret how he had worked 
at the thing. From the first sketch to the mi- 
nute pattern, diced with little squares; then to 
the delicately-tinted one he held in his hand, 
covered with larger squares, in which the little 
ones were equivalent to stitches. Painfully had 
he labored at it the night before to make it 
ready for a working-pattern, It was complete 
now—and useless. 

Philip went out silently into the stirless, 
frosty air. It had snowed in the morning, 
and the world looked dead and wrapped in its 
shroud, or, at best, showed only a shining still- 
life wrought in marmorial whiteness. Above, 
through rifts of pearl, the blue sky shone, and 
beyond the western hills, rigid in swathing ice, 
lay violet drifts of cloud. Philip wandered idly 
down by the sloppy sheds, where the earth 
seemed breaking out in dull blotches of purple, 
and scarlet, and yellow from the drippings of 
the dye-vats. There was no hurry now. A 
great pause had come into his life. He had 
no work to do. No need to hurry home and 
tell the old mother the news. So he turned 
from the trodden path that led into Stamford, 
and made his own way into the woods. Mis- 
erable as he was, he could not help marking 
that the winter, cold and dead as it looked, 
had a royal beauty of its own, colorless, statu- 
esque, but perfect. Even amidst his calcula- 
tions about bread-and-butter, he noted the del- 
icate snow-moss that furred the trees in regal 
ermine; and he looked up at the twining arms 
of the slender white birches with some concep- 
tion of the beauty of their silvery bark and ebon 
boughs, and the frail, glittering arches that | 
spanned his way. The sombre pines drooped 
under their burdens of full-blown snow-flowers. 
The beeches stood up bare, polished, and shiv- 
ering in the still air, with their delicate net-work 
of leafless branches glittering against a steel- 
blue sky. Flocks of sntw-birds whirred over | 
him, and sent sparkling snow-rays down on his 
head, and a brown squirrel came out in the 
way, and surveyed the ground for nuts. With- 
out testing the cold, sparkling snow-fruit, it 
darted back to its hole. But the snow-birds 


So Staynes says, his lawyer's 
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found nuts for themselves in the seeds of the 
dead mulleins, and sat leisurely picking them 
out with their ivory bills, darting quick, undis- 
mayed glances at Philip as he p 

Philip saw it all, but he walked fiercely on, 
as one who saw not. Passionate regrets, doubts, 
and baffled hopes were clutching at his heart. 
How long before Rose could be his rose now! 
The earth seemed decked marriage-robes 
fit for the bridal of a great Prince; it offered 
haunting dreams of other bridals, with its soft 
snow-foam and seed-pearls, but its cold heart 
beat no response to his passionate pain. He 
took a handful of the snow and put it to his hot 
lips. 
to Rose to-night; would he ever say it now? 

Then a sudden indignation fired his veins. 
Why should his life be a failure? He, 
stalwart, able to work, self-poised, leaning weak 
ly on no hereditary title or treasure—why had 
he not been able to wrest fortune to himself by 
his own unaided strength? Why should the 
wine of life in love’s enameled chalice be dashed 
ar he longed to ta 
Once before—he started, stung to new mad- 


in 


He had hoped to say some words of love 


aman, 


from his hand whenev ste, 
ness, as he remembered he had held fortune in 


his grasp, and had lost all. Once before he 


| had dreamed, as he dreamed last night, of that 


Well, he 
She was far above him any 
way as an angel clothed in wings. John Len- 
nox, with his dainty, delicate ways and jeweled 
hands, would suit her better. Did not rank 
and wealth hem her in and build out ? 
Could she find a true home in the plain brown 
cottage with the old mother? But his heart 
rebelled fiercely against his thanght. ‘ My 
Rose would bloom the brighter out of ¢he sick 
ly perfumed air of fashion. She does not, can 
not love that effeminate fop, though he is her 
guardian’s only son. me, Philip 
King, overseer in the factory, a plain working 
man, but a man for all that in heart and will.” 

Then he was not so sure of it, and 
bered John’s “lengths of yellow ringlets like a 


fair face and tender voice—in vain. 
must give her up. 


him 


She loves me; 


remem- 
girl’s,” and bonny blue eyes, and fair estates ; so 
he strode on feverish in the frosty 
his breath came and went like smoke. 
tered not, he could not ask her now. 


air, where 
It mat- 


**Cold altar, heaven and earth shall meet 
Ere thou shalt hear my marriage vow,” 


he said, bitterly, as he came back into the road 
again and saw the spire of the village church 


standing dark against the pearly clouds. The 
sun had set, the last faint rose-flush that had 
made even the snow-fields bloom had died away 
even as the last bloom of hope had faded from 
his heart. The icicles sparkled frostily about, 
and seemed like gorgeous chandeliers for the 
great wintry festival of nature. The clouds 
grew pure and pearly, and the bare trees shiv- 
ered together till their shining mail dropped in 
showers about them. 

Another step sounded on the crisp snow. A 
slow, uncertain step, that sometimes seemed to 
stop. Philip tore himself away from besieging 
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thoughts to notice it at last—he looked around. 
He looked with a sudden gasp, but he did not 
speak. He turned quickly away as if with 
some thought of escape, but wrestling with that 


weakness he stopped, faced about, with a cold, | 


hard face waiting for the man to come. 
A young man, you might see, in the clear, 
white light, with a handsome face, a hesitating 


manner, as one W ho expected repulse. Some- 


thing haggard in the face told of dissipation, | 


something facile in tlie outlines of a sweet wo- 


manish mouth told the story of the cause in a | 
You saw that here was a | 


yielding, weak will. 
man meant for soft things, one of Nature’s 
Sybarites, made for dainty nurture and dear 
delights, whose rose-leaves should never be 
crumpled, whose sea of life should always wear 
a tranced summer calm. Born rich, he would 
have spent a fortune gracefully; born poor, he 
had stiil spent it (it was not his own), and forged 
his employer's name.’ He came forward with a 
deprecating air, A woman might have yielded 
to any plea offered with such appealing glances 
from such wistful brown eyes; but Philip King 
owned to no such womanish softness. He made 
himself as adamant while his brother drew near 
him, and met him with a word as sudden and 
sharp as a blow: 

** Robin”—he forgot himself in using the pet 
name—‘‘ you have lied to me again!” 

Even in that pallid light you could see a 
bright flush mount to the young man’s cheek. 
He had walked in the dark ways of shame, it is 
true; but not so long that he could bear to hear 
that word flung in his face unmoved. 

‘* Philip, you are hard with me; you always 
were,” he began, piteously. 

But Philip had no patience with weakness, 
Strength was his god—the only god he truly 
worshiped, I fear, though he went to church 
and prayed the prayers with the rest. Strength 
of body to work, to wrestle with adverse fate ; 
strength of mind to bear, to conquer, to strug- 
gle, to die if need be without a word rather 
than do the shadow of a wrong. This was his 
creed, his belief, his Decalogue, and he had 
lived up to his faith, he thought; so he stood as 
a judge before this fallen one, this weak man, 
whose weakness he could not comprehend, but 
could only despise. 

“Am I hard?” he said, bitterly; “was I 
hard when I wrecked my own happiness to save 
you from the just doom of your crime? What 
do you want now ?—money, I suppose. Let me 
tell you that the purse is empty.” 

“*T want a kind word,” said Robin, with an 
eager pain in histones. ‘‘I did promise to stay 
away, Phil; but you don’t know how I longed 
to look on a familiar face—to see the old horae, 
poor as it was. The world has buffeted me 
enough to knock all softness out of my heart, I 
shouid think, but still—” 

“ Quick then to business; don’t sentimental- 
ize,” said Philip, sending a searching glance 
over the white road ; ‘‘ you didn’t come here for 
that, I know.” 


| Robin looked around in a despairing way. 
The whole world had grown cold to him as 
those snow-bound fields, he thought. What a 
blight had fallen on his summery life with that 
| first great sin. The handsome, cordial boy had 
| been so petted and caressed before, and his light 
pinnace was so unfitted to bear the storm. 

“Does one sin shut the door forever?” he 
said, passionately. ‘‘Is there no future for 
me, then? Can God forgive, and not man ?” 

“God forgives because he is God,” exclaimed 
Philip; ‘‘I remember because I am a man. 
Can I forget the bitter, scorching shame of that 
|night? Can I forget that I have given heart 
and life for you—years of toil and my heart's 
| love ?” 

**No, you have not given it?” cried Robin, a 
pathos ringing in the quick tones, ‘ Rose Len- 
nox will be yours one day. You will have a 
home of happiness and honor, while I shall be 
forever an exile with a blighted name. Your 
Eden is safe enough for you, Philip—you only 
postponed it for a few years—but I am forever 
cast out.” 

‘* By your own act,” said Philip. 
you here now ?” 

“T am going to enlist. 
somehow. 


** Why are 


I can not get on, 
I can find nothing else—but they 
don't inquire nicely into a man’s 
when he volunteers. I shall make as good food 
for powder as if J bore an unstained name.’ 

“It is the best thing you can do,” said 
Philip. 

‘**To die would be a better thing, I think,” 
said Robin, bitterly, ‘‘ but that may come in 
good time.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, in a hard, impassive way. 
He thought his brother was trying to assault 
some weak spot in his heart, and he grew like 
the nether millstone as he listened. Yet Robin 
looked so young, and there was a purity in his 
face yet, he so needed the barrier of friendly 
words and loving counsel to keep him from utter 
ruin, that few could have refrained from speak- 
ing one word of comfort, of courage for future 
effort. 

“You are colder than the winter’s night,” 
said Robin, shivering; ‘‘the icy hills are full- 
blooded compared to you. I came to ask a lit- 
tle help; but I will beg, steal, starve, any thing 
but take itnow. Do you never sin, Philip, that 
you are so hard on the sinner? May God never 
deal with you as you have dealt with me this 
night!” and he turned with a quick, passionate 
gesture, and went rapidly away. Philip saw 
him plunge blindly into the great drifts, as if 
| he could not rightly see the road. Then Philip 
| felt as if the chill of the winter night had indeed 
| got into his heart. ‘After all, I was only just,” 
| he muttered, excusingly. ‘ Let justice be tem- 
| pered with mercy,” a toice added from within. 

But Philip stifled the troublesome voice, and 

hurried on to the village where a hundred lights 
shone now with a frosty twinkle, as if the very 
first glance at the wintry landscape gave them 
la chill. The trees were all foaming with snow 


antecedents 














in the 
paved with marble; but the cottage stood back 
from the road, and looked as if it wore a new 
white cap in honor of this festive Christmas- 


village street, and the very paths were 


eve. 

The sudden gleam of a lamp sent out a 
searching glance on the little foot-path. His 
mother held the light, and was giving one last 
outlook before the curtains were dropped and 
shutters barred forthe night. By that flickering 
ray you saw the wrinkled face on which a mem- 
ory of past beauty lingered like light on a ruin, 
and the dreamy brown eyes were like Robin’s. 
You could picture a freshness and a fairness in 
that face—a fleeting charm such as dies with 
one’s first youth—but which had won Philip 
King’s father to defy all paternal authority, and 
lose his fortune after losing his heart for the 
pretty but illiterate gardener’s daughter. So 
it was that Uncle File had every thing and 
Philip was a working-man this day. But there 
was the will! Mrs. King looked with a certain 
pride at her stalwart son as he stood by the fire 
—a pride mingled with the awe that weak na- 
tures must feel when brought into contact with 
the strong. She was thinking of Robin to- 
night—her youngest, her darling—nearer and 
dearer in his sin and shame than Philip in his 
panoply of right; for sin and even prison-bars 
themselves cast but a faint shadow between the 
souls of child and mother. 

Philip was looking at an odd figure cut out 
of black paper and laid on white, that was sur- 
mounted by a dingy gilt frame and hung over 
the mantle-piece. It had hung there ever sinc: 
his baby eyes first opened to the light—he 
thought—vet, strange to say, he had never ex- 
amined it before this night. .It was hard to 
make any semblance to life out of this flat, 
black shadow ; yet Philip studied it now with a 
mighty will, as if he would arrest and seize 
whatever phantom of resemblance might be 
hovering in those depths of darkness. 

“Ts he as unmitigatedly ugly as that ?” he 
asked, so suddenly that his mother nearly 
dropped the tea-pot into which she was meas- 
uring the precious leaves. 

“Sakes alive, you do give a body a turn,” 
she said ; ‘* I was just a calkilatin that this tea 
is about one-half on't rose leaves or some other 
yarb; for it never see China, I'll be bound. I 
have heerd that there’s folks that follers the 
army, and picks up the old coffee-grouns and 


. ° - ; 
tea leaves, an just dries them over. If I thought 


I was drinkin such a mess—” 

**It would give you another turn,” said Phil- 
ip, laughing ; but he felt grim enough, and soon 
looked back at Uncle File’s gloomy profile, as 
if no other object in the room were sombre 
enough to hold his glance. 

**Oh! yer Uncle Philander, is it ?” said his 
mother, noting his look. ‘‘ Why, he warn’t 
no beauty as I ever heard on; but some folks 
called him fine-lookin. I allers notice folks do 
call em fine-lookin when they're big and pussy, 
aid on a large scale altogether! But there’s 
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some things he’s small enough in, Phil, as I 
had reason to know when yer par died. Nev- 
er mind, we got along without bein beholdin 
to him—let us eat our buttered toast and be 
thankful.” 

Philip stared a moment longer at the face, 
and tried to read a grasping disposition in the 
fixed mouth, and a general meanness lurking 
in every feature—failing in this he turned to eat 
the buttered toast, but was not thankful. Philip 
sat moodily by the fire for a few moments after 
this, but he built no castles of flame or ember 
to-night—only the ashes, gray, exhausted, life 
less, could symbolize his hopes and dreams now. 
The church bells ringing out in the clear air 
reminded him that this was Christmas-eve 
the time of good cheer and good will—and he 
rose hastily, unable to bear his mother’s talk 
of other Christmas-eves when he and Robin had 
hung up their little stockings together by that 
very hearth. Why, he found himself almost 
pitying the fellow as the Christmas memories 
but he shook off such weak- 
ness and hurried out. 


thronged around ; 


The moon was up now—a cold, white moon 
that still lit up the great ice-candelabra with 
a silver light. It lit up also a splendid man- 
sion of white marble till it looked in its cold 
and stately whiteness like a carved dream of 
winter—a dream of beauty frozen into form—a 
snow palace that should never melt, A few 
soft notes of music stole out on the air as he 
passed, and Philip knew whose white fingers 
touched the keys, and he hurried on heedless 
that he was floundering through the great drifts. 

At last the church! overflowing with ruddy 
light and wreathed with fir and cedar, thronged 
with happy people, and vibrating with the grand 
old Christmas hymn— 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind.” 

‘¢ Peace on earth,” thought Philip, vaguely ; 
‘surely the day has not come—surely Christ 
has not begun to reign.” Here was a nation 
at war, brother warring against brother; then 
an ugly memory of Robin thrust itself before 
him; but he put it down with a strong hand. 
**Good will to men;” well! ‘that was a light 
duty certainly—at least he found it so; he 
thought “others did not, it appeared, or the 
peace would follow.” Then he dropped ail 
graver speculations, satisfied with own 
stand-point, thinking no more of the wondrous 
babe who was born in Bethlehem on the first 
Christmas far back in the mist of years; but 
looking rather at Rose Lennox, with her fresh 
flower-like face, crowned with an 
golden hair, and sitting at the side of her cousin 
John. 
imperial, wrapped in velvet and ermine, with a 


his 


aureole of 
A queen rose she was to-night, a rose 


diamond solitaire glinting on her little hand 
like a dew-drop on its snow. Could it be—it 
smote him with a sudden pain—a gift 
John? That ring he had never seen before— 
could it be that, in taking that poor bauble, 
she had pledged all, even herself in return ? 


from 
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The music might sob itself into silence now 
or burst forth into the full joy of a world re- 
deemed. Philip heard no more. He sat 
moodily through the sermon and went moodily 
home; but not to bed. Pacing backward and 
forward through the snug little room with his 
heart ‘‘ beating like a prisoner assaulting the 
walls” he thought of what might have beer, had 
Robin been honest—what might still be if some 
stray ball, as John Lennox had said— Bah! 
fool that he was to dream of such a peradven- 
ture. He looked at the oubliette again—the 
black, unsuggestive shadow of the man that 
stood between him and fortune. A selfish, 
obese man without taste or generosity, what 
was the money to him? If he died there was 
no wife to mourn his loss, no children to weep 
for him. Well!—Philip turned en himself 
fiercely—what then? 

He took up an old time-stained book at this 
thought and stopped his weary walk. Not with 
much thought of reading, indeed, till these lines 
chained his glance. 

**Suppose a mandarin of China, a man who 
lives three million of miles from you—a man 
whom you have never seen, whom you will 
never see—suppose, then, that the death of this 
mandarin, this person almost chimerical, would 
make you incaleulably rich, that it only needed 
for you to raise your finger—you in your own 
country, by your own fireside—to cause him to 
die and no one be the wiser—say, what would 
you do?” 

‘*A close question,” said Philip, smiling 

grimly and closing the book. He began to 
walk again—to hurry, it seemed, from a phan- 
tom that pursued him. ‘To the point, too: 
strange that I should have hit on that. I 
wouldn't like to be tempted with a mandarin 
to-night. Well, my mandarin is there ;” and 
he stopped short at the mantle-piece again. ‘‘I 
wonder if the charm would work with you, old 
gentleman! You look somewhat like a Chinese, 
though I can’t judge whether the eyes are ob- 
lique enough, for there are no eyes here to 
speak of.” And with this grim pleasantry he 
walked once more across the room. 
** What an odd idea it is!” thought he; ‘‘ and 
it tempts me strangely with its horror. I have 
never seen this man; I never shall see him; he 
is a myth to me; and he stands between me 
and fortune—better than fortune—love and 
happiness. What right has he to keep me out 
of my own ?” 

Then looking darkly at the picture, he threw 
out his hand with a passionate gesture: ‘‘I 
wish that stray bullet would find him out—I 
wish it would!” 

As he spoke the picture tottered and fell for- 
ward on its face, the grass crashed into bits, the 
profile dropped into the rosy-red bed of coals 
below, and by the time Philip raked it out with 
the poker nothing was left but a tarnished 
gilt frame and some charred bits of board and 
burned paper. 

** Have I been dreaming ?” said Philip, pick- 


| plumaged birds. 


ing up the bits of glass and dropping them one 
by one into the blue and orange-tinted flame 
‘‘or trying some philosophical experiment ? _ 
Well, the old gentleman was a sort of nig} 
mare, and I have demolished him; so I'd 
ter go to bed.” 


Just then some members of the choir who 
had remained late to practice for the next day 


passed by, and the words came distinctly chant 
ed through the still, frosty air: 


it- 
bet- 


**Peace on earth, good will to men: 
Christ is born at Bethlehem.” 


The lamps had a glow like sunshine—for t¢} 
light fell on amber. satin—and made a golden 
glory in the room. Rose Lennox, in blush- 
colored tulle and pearls, floated around in the 
“rose-bud garden of girls” with an ineffable de- 
light in the luxury and beauty that surrounded 
her. Philip could not conceal it from himself 
as he stood dark and stiff at the door, shadow- 
like as the unbidden guest in the German le- 
gend. She was not made of the stern martyr 
type; no wild-rose this to gladden a poor man’s 
cottage, but a dainty blossom for a lordly do- 
main, 

And even Philip—none more keenly—felt 
the charm and grace of this house as he looked 
away from the dancers down the vista of light- 
ed rooms. No one noticed him. 
a dancing man, and had no interest for the gay 
young girls who trooped in like flocks of br ight- 


He was not 


He was conversatianal, but 
not to-night. So he looked, as on an enchanted 
scene, at the ghostly gleam of statuary through 
the glass doors; at a Sévres china boy, who 
held up a table near him of the same material, 
freighted with grimson coral and rosy-lipped 
shells; at an ocean sketch, where the 
seemed to quiver and gleam in the dim azure 
of the wave, and the faint outline of wreck 
sadly through the clear blue; at the arches of 
fretted alabaster, where the golden lustre kin 
dled like a sun, and gave a living tint to the 
baby Cupids who shone within hearing ; 
of alabaster, flushed with red camelias—at all 
these he looked, with a passionate longing for 
such a home as a shrine and garden for his 
Rose. 

At that moment the news-boy’s shrill cry 
made itself heard above the soft noises that 
melted into murmurous music around. Some 
one bought a paper and read at Philip's side: 


stars 


rose 


vases 


¥*<<TLatest news from the seat of war—Surprise 


and rout of the enemy at Broad Gap—A whole 
regiment of rebels captured—Only three men 
lost on our side—two privates and one Captain 
King.’ Bah! only a skirmish to keep the boys 
warm.” Philip heard no more. He was con- 
scious of some one asking him a question, and 
that he answered wildly. Was the room turn- 
ing round, or only the dancers that whirled 
so madly on and on till his brain reeled with 
them? He walked blindly down the shining 
vista through which he had been looking till he 
found himself alone. He had passed through 





‘HID 


crystal doors into a flower-palace— palace 
roofed with glossy, quivering, green leaves, with 
walls frescoed with golden or snow-white or 
flame-tipped blossoms, kept dewy and glisten- 
ing as fresh field-flowers by the ever-falling 
lrops of a fountain, on whose brim drooped 
fragrant trailers. Yellow jasmine and cream- 
white magnolia made the air heavy with per- 
fume. 
thing clutched at his heart like a mailed hand. 
He scooped up some of the clear water and 
Ah! that helped him 
to see more clearly. That washed away the 

spun cobwebs of fancy that had clouded 
his vision. What had he to do with this skirm- 
ish far off in Virginia gaps that it should stir 
him so strangely? And this Captain King 
even if he was his uncle, which he might not 
be, for “* King” is a common name—but why 
should this death strike him like a thunder-bolt, 
and the mere thought of it shake him to the 
finest fibre of being, throb through and through 
him to the very seat of life ? 

Philip did not answer this question even to 
himself, but hurried on. This man, murdered 
last night (he thrilled no more now, but grew 
rigid and cold, and corrected his vagrant thought 
—this man shot by rebels last night was his 
uncle. He knew it. All speculation on that 
subject could be dropped. Two days ago his 
mother—who looked after Uncle File’s move- 
ments with some interest, though not a friend- 
ly one—had read the location of his regiment 
in the newspaper, with some wondering as to 
how the old gentleman liked hustling about in 
Yes, his uncle was dead. What 


Philip could not breathe the air; some- 


dashed it into his face. 


that way. 
then ? 
What but fortune and happiness? What but 
Rose with her sweet flower-face nestling down 
beside him? What but a beautiful home, with 
the bowery bloom of a conservatory like this, 
the veiled glitter of such rooms, the white gleam 
of such marbles? A malachite vase stood near 
him, with a cone of cream-white tuberoses with- 
He moved away from the heavy odors with 
a faint, sickening feeling. He had been read- 
ing German lately, and was growing mystic, he 


in, 


elieved, such queer speculations fastened upon 
“T believe Hoffman has turned my head,” 
he muttered, “‘with his magical vases, and 
painted cups, and enchantments, and glamour.” 
Why if it had been in a German tale that a 
man sitting by his own fireside—nay, even 
walking furiously back and forward—chafing 
like a lion against the prison bars of some fet- 
tering cireumstance—if such a man, say, had 
reached out his hand suddenly to pluck fortune 
to himself, as Eve did the apple—some old ser- 
pent suggesting it all the time—and suppose in 
so doing this person had accidentally knocked 
down an pld, faded representation or black 
shadow of an obese gentleman in a dingy gilt 
frame, and that by a wonderful coincidence it 
should come to him that at the very moment 
the picture was annihilated, the substance whose 
shadow it was—the corporate being—was plung- 


him. 
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ing down into the blackness of the abyss of 
death—why, what an odd and weird tale it 
would make ?—moonshiny and transcendental 
as the rest of their stuff. Well, thank God! 
there was nothing mystical and Hoffmanish in 
our plain and simple American life. That lay 


open to the eye of day with all its means and 


id 
pictures were pictures, 


appliances. In this real and realistic life sh: 
ows were only shadows ; 
and not symbols; the 


magic had melted away before the earnest day- 


twilight of myth and 


light of reason. 

He stood beside a fluted column 
slender, milk-white shaft—about which dark 
At one 
side grew an English mistletoe, with its dim 
opal berries and dusk leaves. Philip had for- 
gotten that it was Christmas till he saw this, 
and he now plucked a bit of it mec 
Then a glass door opened, through which he 
caught the white glitter of the marbles. The 
next moment a soft pink flush, like a cloud that 
veils the cozy dawn, floated near him, and Rose 
He held the mistletoe over 


now—a 


green ivy had been trained to climb. 


hanically. 


stood at his side. 
her and smiled. 

All the delicate shapes about him seemed 
floating away—silvery green and frosted pur- 
ple, pale pink and softest azure—they sighed 
out their spirit, which was their fragrance, and 
melted into a dim distance. For Rose stood 
near. 

She locked at him with pitying eyes. 
had sought him out in this place because she 
had heard the news, and thought—poor little 
soul !—that the death of the uncle he had nev- 
er seen was in some sort a shock to him. 


She 


**T am sorry, Philip,” she began, in her sweet 
child’s voice, the pity in her heart making her 
forget conventionalities. 

That name, that voice made Philip forget 
them too. 

* Rose,” he began, in a hurried voice, as if 
he feared that another moment might come 
freighted with some wiser thought, “I can not 
counterfeit grief for a man I never saw—a man 
cold and hard to my mother—harsh and selfish 
to every one, I believe; but let him rest. That 
diamond glitters strangely on your hand to- 
night—let me see it.” 

He took the soft little hand unresisted, and 
asked, impetuously, ‘‘ Did your cousin give it to 
you, Rose ?” 

Rose drew her hand away with a pretty girl- 
ish coquetry. ‘I shall not answer you, Sir; 
you are not ‘ Philip, my King.’” 

‘But you are my Queen, you see,” 
Philip, trying to adapt his sombre thought to 
her laughing way—‘* ‘my Queen rose of the 
rose-bud garden of girls.’ Last night I was a 
poor man, Rose! I thought the 
never come that I could ask you to be mine. 
I lost hope and heart last night, because I loved 
you; but now—” He faltered, but Rose did 
not turn away, He stopped because she looked 
so fair and innocent, with the soft curls of shad- 
ed gold—the eye’s marine blue—a delicate shad- 


said 


day would 
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ow of the sea-tint in the soft azure of the iris— 
east down till the fine curling lashes almost 
swept her cheek. She listened with a flitting 
blush, but did not turn away. 

‘* Fortune has come to me to-night,” he went 
on, steadying his voice with a resolute thought 
of forgetting the things that were past; ‘* but 
it will be nothing if you do not share it with 
me. Rose, I have loved you so long, will you 
be my wife ?” 

‘“*If you will let me share your sorrows I will 
share your good fortune, Philip,” she whis- 
pered, touching his cold hand tenderly. ‘* Do 
you know that you look troubled even now ?” 

“Do I, my darling!” he exclaimed; ‘“ then 
my looks are false. 
I dreamed it many a time; but I thought I 
should wake from that as from other dreams.” 

**T love you with my whole heart,” said Rose, 
softly. 

And Philip felt as if there were no more cares 
and trials in this world, ‘* for the former things 
had passed away.” 
ed up high on a summery tide of bliss—high 
above the work-day world, its storms and wrecks, 
its shifting winds of opinion, its cold clouds of 
conventionality, into some summer ‘‘isle of 
Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea.” 
The next moment he looked down at Rose’s 
hand lying like a snow-flake in his own, How 
pure and white it was! while his looked dark 
and sinewy and strong. Why, this was the 
very hand that last night— The sudden open- 
ing of the door near him shivered through him 
as if every crystal pane had been shattered at 
the moment. Was he growing nervous? He 
collected his faculties at once, for he saw a 
handsome face look in—the regular Greek out- 
line and the lustreless yellow locks of John Stu- 
art Lennox. 

“What, weeping alone, Phil?” said he, with 
an air of mocking malice, beneath which a vague 
apprehension seemed to struggle. ‘‘ Well, he 
deserves the glittering drops truly — Staynes 
says it will be at least a cool five hundred thou- 
sand. I wonder why they always say ‘ cool’ 
in talking of sums of money. In my opinion 
it’s poverty that’s cool—limited fuel, you know 
—and it makes every body so deuced cool to one.” 

Philip shivered as if he felt some chill, and 
said, ‘“‘I think I will go home now.” 

‘*Yes; the gay and festive scene is not a 
place for your grief,” said John, with a mali- 
cious smile. 

Philip was stung into a momentary forgetful- 
ness. ‘‘I make no pretense to grief,” he said, 
fiexgely ; “‘ but, Mr. Lennox, remember that this 
man died for his country, and so—” 

** And so is a better man than either you or 
I,” interrupted John, lightly. ‘‘ I covet not the 
distinction, my friend.” 

** And so should be secure from such sneers 


Do you then care for me ? | 


For a moment he felt lift- | 


Out of the conservatory, with its crystal and 
fragrance, its dim lights and soft airs, into the 
white frosty night, where the very stars look 
shivering with cold, and the wind touched his 
face with a breath of ice. Philip shivered again 
as he looked up at the myriad eyes of light 
above him. 

A wretched woman besieged him for alms as 
he passed a poor lodging-house in the outskirts 
of the town: ‘I don’t know where I’m to sleep 
to-night,” she wailed. 

“Can you sleep? happy woman!” said Philip, 
as he laid a piece of money in the appealing 
hand ; ‘‘ not all the jewels of Ind could buy me 
sleep this night.” : 

It was not like a 
He reverenced labor too much, 
and despised idleness along with other weak 
nesses of our nature. But he had received q 
shock this night, old convictions were uprooted, 
he felt tenderer to all sinners, he thought of 
Robin with a sudden heart-ache, because piere- 
ing sharply through every subterfuge came now 
and then the thorn of a tormenting thought. 
He had sinned—in will if not in deed—he had 
sinned, he so proud of his strength, so hard to 
the erring. Had he fallen into this pit that 
he might understand the snares that lie in other 
paths? that he might feel the pangs that blend 
the great heart of humanity? that he might 
know the weakness of the unregenerate will un- 
aided by the will Divine ? 

When Philip saw the first violet in the gar- 
den he started in a sort of fright. ‘ For,” said 
he to himself, “it is time to begin the 
house.” 

For the money had come in due time to the 
humble dwellers in the brown cottage, and : 
bower must be built for the beautiful Rose. 
When Philip walked about the fair site he had 
chosen the splendor of the bright spring day 
showed the gray shadows of his face and some 
mystic new lines on brow and cheek. But 
Rose seemed to blossom with the spring, and 
only looked grave when she stood in the shad- 
ow of his troubled thoughts. Once when they 
were looking together at the busy workmen she 
shuddered a little and said, 

‘** Did they dig it deep, Philip ?’ 

‘* What, Rose?” he exclaimed, startled from 


Philip to give money to 
street beggar. 


new 


’ 


| some haunting thought. 


“Why, the foundation.” 

‘‘Deep enough, I suppose,” said Philip, 
‘* what an odd question for my Rose to ask !” 

‘““Why you see I have been reading that 
strange little fancy of Hawthorne’s about two 
lovers like you and I, Philip, who were so un- 


| fortunate in looking for a site for their temple 


of happiness. You remember they could not 


| find a spot which sin had not made horrible, or 
| where death had not left some fearful token of 
| its presence. 


I would not like our home, Philip, 


from any one who calls himself an American | to be built over a grave.” 


citizen,” continued Philip, unheeding the light 
words. Then he took Rose’s hand a moment 
in token of farewell, and passed out. 


A strange tremor shook him through and 
through, a mad impulse to tell all, a mad hope 


| that this fresh, bright nature by his side had 
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some charm to drive his dark ae away. 


Perhaps if he brought his odd, grotesque thought 
into the light of reality and common day it 
would vanish like other twilight shadows. He 
must wreak his thought upon expression, or it 
would rend him as the evil spirits did the pos- 
So he said in a voice full 
of restrained passion, ‘‘It is built on a grave, 
Rose!” and looking into the astonished blue 
eyes, he poured out all the story. Rose listened 
in a little fright—practical little Rose—and at 
the end she only smiled in a skeptical way, and 
said, ** You dreamed it, Phil.” 

Did he? 

‘TI can tell you just when you fell asleep, 
Philip,” she said, nestling nearer to him, as if 
her felt presence might dissipate his fancies. 
‘Tt was over that dry old book with its bother- 
ing stuff about the mandarin.” 

‘But my uncle died fitt<«night,” said Philip, 
astonished to find his convictiory strengthened 
instead of weakened by confession. ‘* Kose, I 
shall not touch that money. It is the price of 
blood. If he had not died my sin would have 
been the same. I willed it, I raised my puny 
will, though not my hand, against that God- 
given boon, life. Not even you, love, could 
make that home happy to me—it would be a 
charnel-house full of dead men’s bones.” 

Not all Rose’s pretty pleading could win him 
from this decision. ‘‘I ama poor man again,” 
he said; ‘*I can not cast off the sin—that must 
clog my soul forever—but I now lay down the 
I solemnly renounce them, 
and make what poor amends I can. I am a 
poor man once more, Rose, and I give you up.” 

“But I will not be given up!” said Rose, 
with beaming eyes. ‘‘ You are too hard upon 
yourself; even supposing—” 

“Well, I have been so hard to others it is 
time I turned on myself,” said Philip, smil- 
** Poor Robin! he is sick and in the hos- 
pital now. I stood so far from him in my pride 
that I think I will go to him now. How the 
Christmas anthem sounded that night, ‘Good 
will to men!’ and I had turned like stone from 
a brother’s prayers, and listened in the church 
well satisfied with my good will to men. I 
wonder, Rese, if it takes a great sin to open the 
door of the heart, and give one an interior view 
of the hidden corruption there ?” 

“It is God’s hand that opens the door, and 
then we see the sin,” said Rose, solemnly; and 
she held him back no more from his settled 
purpose. 


sessed ones of old. 


wages of that sin. 


ing. 


The hot air was yet dashed with brine, for it 
came from the sea, and Philip opened the small 
window that it might fan the fevered cheek of 
his brother, who was tossing about in the wild 


unrest of delirium. Even as Philip looked out 
a zigzag streak of light rent the bosom of a 
violet cloud, and the sea, belted with a flush of 
sunset, began to heave and toss as with the 
beatings of the fierce heart of the storm; dun- 
blue clouds whirled up, and held the fateful 


the thunder- bolts 
shook all the wards where the sick and dying 
lay. Below lay a sodden lawn, where a drench 
ed mass of full-blown roses hung down to the 
drenched earth, and upon it sheets of rain full 
of lightning, as if the very water held the light, 
still beat piteously. 
in agony, and a white foam was driven up on 
the beach; but farther still was a dead, black 
sea, whose surging you could only hear—save 
when the lightning gushed out of the molten 
lead of the clouds and shuddered across the sky. 
Philip watched the storm and welcomed it. 
For weeks he had nursed his brother in a 
dreary, sad monotony of life. Robin's hand- 
yet to his 
brother’s eyes it wore the same anxious, craving 
look which had met him on Christmas- 
some hunger for love, some clinging prayer for 
help, still was written in the wasted features 
and great brown eyes. Oh how eagerly Philip 
watched to answer that prayer! but he had met 
no look of recognition as yet. Poor Robin had 
wandered back to the past, and lived over and 
over again the terrible hour of his temptation, 
and the hour, to natures like his more dreadful 
still, of discovery. 
in the past; no mist gathered about it yet, and 
he knew the harvest from those fields had been 
reaped once and forever. Pride, avarice, self- 
will—these were all the fruiis he had to offer 
to the Lord—these were all that he had gleaned 
in those fields of life that could never be planted 
again. Ah! might he not hope that he had 
gained one fruit more — self-knowledge ; 
perhaps wisdom ? 
“Knowledge comes, but 
bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience hasting toward the still- 
ness of her rest.” 


lightnings in their breast; 


Beyond, the waves writhed 


some face was worn and thin now; 


eve; 


Philip, too, had been living 


, 


ay 


wisdom lingers, and she 


The sheets of rain grew thinner every mo- 
ment now, and at last grew fine and glimmer- 
ing like veils of finest lawn. A faint purple 
began to breathe over the dun sky—a pallid 
half-light broke over the seething waves. The 
last thunder-roar seemed to call Robin back 
from some strange shore of dreamful fancy to 
this world and life. He opened wide eyes of 
consciousness, and said, in the familiar home 
voice: “ Philip, is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I,” said Philip, hastening to’ him 
with so much love in his face that Robin turned 
“Here nursing me, Philip! why, I have 
not deserved it.” 


away. 

‘*Do we dare to deserve blessings?” said 
Philip, in so changed a tone that Robin turned 
wondering eyes on him again. ° 

“T say, Phil,” he began, ‘‘ you don’t seem 
like yourself, somehow. I haven't heard a line 
from home for five months, but I liked to think 
of you all as rich and happy, for I heard of 
Uncle File’s death, and I knew then that you 
and Rose—you are married, of course? But 
you don’t look happy.” 

‘*Tell me how you heard of—of—the death,” 
said Philip, with a strange uneasiness at meet- 
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ing those clear brown eyes, as if they could read 
his heart. 

** Why, a chum of mine—the very first fel- 
low I met when I came down—told me all about 
it. They had him dead in the newspaper a 
week before, because he was known to be shot, 
and the body was not found. Harry Giles was 
a good-hearted fellow, and he stuck to his cap- 
tain—had him taken to a farm-house near, and 
took care of him tothe last. He died on New- 
Year’s Day—and—and—you are not listening, 
Phil.” 

Not listening! At the words a great burden 
lifted itself up from the soul of Philip and float- 
ed away, and he looked up with some half- 
articulate prayer to that Saviour who is one 
with the great suffering heart of humanity, ‘‘ in 
that he suffered, being tempted.” Rifts of gold 
were breaking through the clouds, and a deli- 
vate fairy arch, glittering in violet and dusky 
green, melting into fervid crimson and orange, 
spanned the sky. The token that God would 
no more desolate the world shone out in lovely 
tinted characters of light. | And Philip took to 
his heart the sweet promise of the hour. Nei- 
ther would God permit the storm of an unavail- 
ing regret to break forever on a desolate soul! 

But willfel Rose still maintains that Philip 
committed no great sin. 

Did he ? 

And do you, my readers, recognize the sins 
of will that never ripen into deeds ? 


AT WOODSIDE. 
* this the brightest week of the brightest 


month of all the year I sit down to write 
that which I hope may be pleasant to read when 
red-armed Autumn smites his anvil, and through 
all the woods the sparks are flying, and it needs 
not a prophetic eye fo see the mountains from 
base to tip-top filled with horses and chariots 
of fire. Indeed June and October, if they 
could see each other, would soon be married. 
Not much difference between their ages; the 
one fair and the other ruddy; both beautiful 
to look upon, and typical; the one holding a 
bunch of flowers, and the other a basket of 
fruit. The south winds would harp at the nup- 
tials, and against the uplifted chalices would 
dash the blood of strawberry and grape. To 
that marriage altar January would bring its 
cups of crystal, and April its strung beads of 
shower, and July its golden crown of wheat. 

Another dream of our life is fulfilled. For 
the last eight years we have wanted a place 
where for a few weeks, apart from the hard 
work of our profession, we could sit with our 
coat off, laugh to the full extent of our lungs 
without shocking fastidious ears, and raise Co- 
chin-China hens of the pure breed. 

While yet the March snows were on the 
ground we started out to purchase a place in 
the country. Had unaccountable experiences 
with land-agents, drove horses terrible for tar- 
diness or speed, gazed on hills and flats, ex- 
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amined 
heard fabulous stories of Pennsylvania grass 
and New Jersey berries, until one day, the 
wind a hurricane, and the roads slush, and the 
horse a-drip with rain from blinder to trace, y 
drove up in front of a cottage, the first gla 


nses with roof pitched or horizontal] 


e 


at which assured us we had come to the fulfij]- 
ment of our wishes. 

In selecting a place the first requisite is s 
clusion. There is a profound satisfaction in not 
being looked at. After dwelling for consider- 
able time in a large place you are apt to know 
a multitude. If on some Monday morning, 
starting down street, you feel de« idedly frisky, 
ryou must nevertheless walk with as grave a 
step as though ascending a pulpit. If you act 
ed out one-half the blitheness you feel a score 
of gentlemen and ladies would question your 
sanity. <A country village affords no retreat, 
There every body knows every body's business, 
You can not raise half a dozen goslings wit! 
out having them stoned for picking off your 
neighbor's gooseberries. Gossip wants no bet- 
ter heaven than a small village. Miss Glib 
stands at her gate three times a day talking 
with old Mrs. Chatterbox, and on rainy days 
at the blacksmith shop the whole business of 
the town swims in a tank of tobacco-juice of 
the worst plug. Every body knows whethe: 
this morning out of the butcher’s cart ye 
bought mutton or calf’s liver, and the mason’s 
wife, at the risk of breaking her neck, rushes 
down stairs to exclaim, ‘‘ Just think of it! Mrs, 
Stuckup has bought a sirloin steak, and she i 
no better than other people!” Your brass ket 
tle is always borrowed. A bandbox was seen 
going from the millinery shop to the house of a 
villager on Saturday afternoon, and on Sunday 
morning a score of people are early at church, 
head half-turned toward ‘he door, ready to 
watch the coming in of the new purchase, hand- 
kerchief up to mouth, ready to burst out at what 
they pronounce a perfect fright of a bonnet. 
They always ask what you gave for a thing, 
and say you were cheated ; had something ot 
a better quality they could have let you have 
for half the money. We have at different times 
lived in a small village, and many of our best 
friends dwell there, but we give as our opinion 
that there are other places more favorable fora 
man’s getting to heaven, 

Yes, our place must be secluded. Not roused 
at night by fire-engines, nor wakened in the 
morning by the rattle of milkman’s wagon, Ow 
milk-can shall come softly up in the shape of 
our clear-eyed, sleek-skinned, beautiful Devon. 
No chalk-settlings at the bottom of the milk, or 
unaccountable things floating on the top—hon- 
est milk, innocent of pump, foaming till it seems 
piled up above the rivets of the pail-handle. 

|'The air at noon untormented of jar and crash 
and jostle: only hen’s cackle, and sheep’s bleat, 
and cow’s bellow, and the rattle of clevises as 
the plow wheels at the end of the furrow. No 
calling in of people just because they suppose 
lit is expected, but the coming in of neighbors 
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ind friends because they really want to see you, 


their appetite so whetted with the breath of 

plowed ground that they are satisfied if you haye 

nothing but ham for dinner, Such seclusion 
we have at Woodside. 

It is never real morning except in the coun- 

In the city in the early part ot the 

here is a mixed color that climbs down over 


day 


roofs op] osite, and thre ugh the smoke of 
the chimney, that makes people think it is time 
to get up and comb their hair. 
real morning@in the country. 
scending *‘ from God out of heaven like a bride 
adorned for her husband.” <A moments 
ago I looked out, and the army of night-shad 
A red light on 
horizon that does not make me think as it 
did Alexander Smith of **the barren beach of 
hell.” but more like unto the fire kindled on the 
shore by Him whom the disciples saw at day- 
break stirring the blaze 
areth. Jvst now the dew woke up in the ham- 
mock of the tree-branches and the light kissed 
it. Yonder, leaning against the sky, two great 


3ut we have 
Morning! de 


few 


ows were striking their tents. 


the 


on the beach of Genes- 


uprights of flame, crossed by many rundles of 
fire! Some Jacob must have been dreaming. 
Through those burnished gates a flaming chariot 
rolls. Morn- 
I wish I had a rousing bell to wake the 
hole world up to see it. Every leaf a psalm. 
Every bird a chorister. 
eae 

The 
air as if sweeping down from hanging-gardens 
The foam of celestial seas plashe« 


Some Elijah must be ascending. 
Every flower a censer. 
E ery sight beauty. Every sound music. 
insfigured. ‘The skies in conflagration. 
of heaven, 
on the white tops of the spirea. The honey- 
suckle on one side my porch challenges the 
sweet-brier on the other. The odors of helio 
trope overflow the urns and flood the garden. 
Syringas with bridal blossoms in their hair, and 
roses bleeding with a very carnage of color. 
! My 
Unlike 
the flaming sword that drove out the first pair 


Oh the glories of day-dawn in the country 
pen trembles, and my eyes moisten, 


from Eden, these fiery splendors seem like swords 
unsheathed by angel hands to drive us in. 

We always thought we would like to have a 
place near a woods. A few trees will not sat- 
isfy us. . They feel lonely, and sigh, and com- 
plain about the house; but give me an untamed 
woods that innumerable talk all 
night in their sleep, and when God passes in 


with voices 
the chariot of the wind wave their plumes and 
shout, as multitudes in a king’s procession. 
Our first night at Woodside was gusty, and 
with the hum of multitudinous spring-leaves in 
one ears we dreamed all night of waves roar- 
ing and battalions tramping. Shrubs and 
bushes do not know much, and have but little 
to say, but o/d trees are grand company. Like 
Jotham’s, they talk in parables from the top of 
Gerizim ; have whole histories in their trunk; tell 
you of what happened when your father was a 
boy; hold engravings on their leaves of divine 
etching, and every bursting bud is a ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis.” There are some trees that were never 
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meant to be civilized. With great sweat and 
strain I dug up from the woods a small tree and 
set it in the door-yard ; but it ina 
huff ever since. at the time that it did 
not like it. . It never will feel at home among 
the dressed up evergreens. It is difficult 
cessfully to set hemlocks and kalmias and 


has been 


H saw 


suc- 
witch 
hazel into the rhyme of a garden, do 
wild blank verse of the forest. 

that like a 
] 


place which, though secluded, would be easy of 


hey 
better in the 
would 


We always thought we 


access to the city. We always want our morn 
This little 


an not afford to let twenty 


ing newspaper by breakfast. world 
is so active that we « 
four hours pass without hearing what new som 
ersault it has taken. If a single 
number we would not know that the day bef 
the Czar of Russia had been shot at. Some 
day we must have a certain book. We need 
an Express to bring it. We wi x 
or ** No” to a lecturing committee at Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Bangor, or Brooklyn ; and 
must have a telegraph to say it. Qh, it is pleas- 
ant to sit a little back and hear the busy world 
go humming past without touching us, yet con- 
fident that if need be our saddle could in ten 
minutes rush us into it. 

Thank God for a good, long, free breath in 
the country! 
feel rested. Last evening we sped along the 
skirt of the wood. Our horse pre fers to Zo fast, 
and we like to please him; 


odor « 


we missed 


re 


must say 


we 


For the first time in ten years we 


and what with the 
f red clover tops, and the breath of the 
woods, and the company with us in the carriage 
and the moonlight—it was nothing less than en 
chantment. 

There is something 
one in blandest mood. 
to « 


our j 


in this country air 

Ye 
uur path without any disposi 
tion on to kill it. We are at peace 
with all the We would not hurt a spi 
der. We could take in our bitterest foe and 
give him a camp-stool on the piazza. We 
would not blame him for not liking us if he 
liked our strawberries. We would walk with 
him arm in arm through 
and peach-orchard., 
that if we could not write good sermons and 


to put 
terday we allowed 
a snake 


world. 


water-melon patch 
He should be persuaded 
vivacious lectures nevertheless raise 
great pumpkins, and long orange-carots, and 
We would take in 
ministerial 


we can 
Drumhead cabbage. him 
our carriage, going at consistent 
gait, as though on the way to Old School Pres- 
bytery, never racing with any one, if there were 
‘ ; We hereby p1 
claim peace forever with any man who likes ow 
hens. We fear we would have been tempted to 
sign Jeff Davis’s bail-bond if he had praised 
our early scarlet radishes. 

Amidst such scenes till autumn. 
tions would be advantaged by it if for a few 


danger of our being beaten. 


Congrega- 
weeks of every year they would allow their pas 
tors a little farm life. Three 
ionable watering-place will not do the work. 
There is not enough salts and sulphur in all 
the springs to overcome the tight shoes, and 


weeks at fash- 
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the ipcamterl able gloves, and the late hours, 
and the high living, and the dresses economic- 
al at the neck. Rather turn us out to physical 
work. A sharp hoe will hack to pieces all your 
dyspepsia. A pruning-knife will cut off the ex- 
crescences of your disposition. The dash of the 
shower that wets you to the skin will cool your 
spirit for ecclesiastical strife. Daily swinging of 
fhe axe will tone up your nerves. Trampling 
down the hay as it is tossed into the mow will 
tread into forgetfulness your little perplexities. 
In the wake of the plow you may pick up strength 
with which to battle public iniquity. Neighbors 
looking over the fence may think we are only 
weeding cantaloupes, or sp litting rails, or husk- 
when we are rebuilding our strength, 





ing corn, 
enkindling our spirits, quickening our brain, pu- 
our theology, and blessing our souls. 
Here I The aroma of the garden al- 
most bewilders my Flowers seem to 
me the dividing-line between the physical and 
the spiritual. The stamen of the honey-suckle 
is the alabaster pillar at which the terrestrial 
and the celestial part and meet. Out of the 
cup of the water-lily earth and heaven drink. 
May the blessing of larkspur and sweet-william 
fall upon all the dwellers in country and town! 
Let there be some one to set a tuft of mignon- 
nette by every sick man’s pillow, and plant a 
fuschia in every working-man’s yard, and place 
a geranium in every sewing-girl’s window, and 
twine a cypress about every poor m: in’s grave, 
And, above all, may there come upon us the 
blessing of Him Whose foots steps the mosses 
mark, and whose breath 
flowers! Between these leaves I press thee— 
Oh! _ of the 


rifying 
stop. 
senses. 


is the redolence of 


Valley!” 


GIVING LESSONS ON THE PIANO. 


YHERE is an immense amount of sympathy 
manifested for recent widowers, who never 
had any while their wives were alive. When 
Mr. Camomile, that bitter-looking man, lost the 
late Mrs. Camomile all the single ladies in the 
neighborhood of mature age expressed great 
for his misfortune, although 
town-talk that he neglected her shamefully. 
If it had not been for the established habit the 
poor woman had of sending back as good : 
when he said cruel things to “fe or, 


sorrow it was a 


she received, 
which no human being animated with a soul 
ought to bear, married life would have been a 
monotonous affair to her, 

Well, Mrs. Camomile had not been dead a 
fortnight before one sent in a bowl of rich soup ; 
another suggested he should not take off his 
flannels, although it was the middle of July; 


and to crown all, it was universally agreed in a | 


party of thoughtful unmarried ladies that Mr. 
Camomile must feel lonely, and of course wretch- 
edly, after being for so many years accustomed 
to seeing a woman at the head of the table. 
Pardon this episode : 
to mind in the way of contrast. Where is there 
a widow who has a bowl of soup sent to her sol- 


the circumstance came 
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itary chs wie ar, ui ss he is a reputed beanty, 
or, what is more attractive in this age of self 
ishness, has a genteel competency? Widows 
are so common, by the contingencies of war and 
the there not 
sympathy enough in the world to subdivide jt 
equitably among the thousands upon thousands 
like mine, have been those of toi] 
blighted hopes, and prayerful aspirations. Un 
der 
erated, but especially when she has nothing but 
her hands to depend upon. Honditi ion may 
be one of neve aan anxiety, or made pain 
fully burdensome by the unkindness of thos 
whose duty as well as privilege it should b< 
lighten her cares. 
There are gay and thoughtless butterfly 


the restless waves of ocean, 


whose days, 


all circumstances a widow is to be commis 


ows, whose fingers seem made for showing off 


rings, and whose ears are rarely used fi 
other purpose than hooks for hanging out pearls 
Perhaps they a 
happy in proportion to their ignoran e: but 
upon that point there is a difference of opinion. 
Then again there are widows alwa 
A perpetual face of gloom is a kind of ineffab] 
language, carrying the idea that they refuse to 
be comforted. Next comes the cheerful widow 
who makes sunshine wherever she 


for other people to see, 


vs in weeds, 


goes, wh 
presence is a foretaste of heaven in the mi 
of wretchedness. In short, a classification 
all the recognized orders of widows, from y« 
to old, would be a new department of literature. 
Once more, before proceeding to the imme- 
diate subject of my lucubration: whether pretty 
or plain, rich or poor, young or old, widows inva- 
riably succeed better when thrown upon tl 


own individual resources than widowers, because 
it has been announced by celestial authority, the 
widow and the fatherless shall not be forsaken 


In my seven-and-twentieth year I 


Imprimis ? 
was suddenly deprived of the society of the bes 
husband that ever fell to the lot of 
We had been settled in a pretty cottage locat 
of an acre of ground, in a vil 


a womar 


on one quarter 
lage within six miles of Boston, which we own 
ed, free of all encumbrance. It was earned by 
honest industry my dear 
an ambition to have a hive } 
He paid off the last bill incurred in 
finish to that little ark of domestic 
seven weeks before our marriage. 
A feeling of entire independence is an un 
speakable source of happiness. Next to that is 
to be the absolute owner of a home, be it ever 
so small. Ours was free and clear, plainly fu 
nished, but the abode of as much wedded felicity 
as usually falls to the lot of that class who are 
obliged to sustain themselves by their industry. 
My father had a large number of children 
with small means, but his heart was large ; his 
ambition boundless to have them qualified for 
every place they might be called in life to oc- 
sage maxims that 


who had 
had bees. 


giving a 


by James, 


vefore he 


: , 
safety only 


cupy. It was one of his 
it was better to have ‘a good education than 
He therefore exerted 


money in the pocket. 
‘ ’ 
to have us all qual- 


every faculty of his nature 
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ified to take an honorable position in society, so 
far as an educational preparation was concerned. 
My brothers were judiciously appropriated, aft 
er their schooling days were over. One was a 
clerk in a counting-house ; 
er: and the third, and youngest, went to sea. 
We had equal 


leges as we became old enough for learning 


another was a build- 


Of four sisters I was the eldest. 


ii 


rogressive branches taughtina boarding-school. 
[hat was a finishing institution, wh@e young 
ladies were sent for acquiring French and mu- 
The 


boarding-schools of thirty years ago were, in 


sic, after having left the district-school. 


reference to female education, what colleges al- 
ways have been in this country, the furnaces in 
which gold was supposed to be refined. 

Being the first daughter sent abroad to be 
polished, my father gave explicit directions to 
have me made perfect in music, if nothing else. 


He was passionately fond of it, and to be a brill 
iant performer on the piano, in his estimation, 
was being qualified to occupy a throne, which 
was high enough. My progress was both rapid 
and satisfactory to my teacher. 
could have been more gratifying to my father, 
who paid extra bills and purchased operas by 
the dozen, depriving himself of many comforts 
for the sake of my accomplishments. 
Unbeknown to any one, James had been an 
accepted friend long before I matriculated at 
the music-stool. He kept quietly at the com- 
posing-stick in the city—for you must know he 


No intelligence 


was a printer, saving his wages with scrupulous | 
care—not even smoking for fear he should not | 


pay for the cottage by the time stipulated, so 
that when it waf actually his own, bona jide, as 
those say who don’t know a word of Latim He 
had no inclination for tobacco or whisky, the two 
modern levers which overthrow many estates, 


Although quite an hour’s ride by the stage | 


which passed the door, my good husband en- 
joyed the trip twice a day—going to his busi- 
ness in the morning and returning at dusk, 
which gave him a fine appetite, a red cheek, 
We felt ourselves 
blessed, never failing to thank God for goodness 


and his home a sweet repose. 


and condescending mercies on each returning 
day. 

Our tea-table was delightful. Those nice 
preserves, and those white, light, plump biscuit, 
which James often said were infinitely superior, 
he believed, to vaunted broma, the food of the 
gods, when coated with such butter as Deacon 
White's wife made for her particular friends at 
a shilling a peund, life was floating on a sum- 
mer’s sea, 

Like others in moderate circumstances, we 
had our small trials and vexations; but if it 
had not been for one single circumstance we 
might have forgotten our station, our account- 
ability, and the possibility of reverses. James 
had a cousin in the dry-goods business, a daring, 
bold operator, who was bound to swim or sink. 
He put on airs, and rather looked down upon 
us, it was plain to be seen, although he pro- 
fessed a pride in a relationship so respectable. 
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He lived in a 
street ; 
ered mercantile sul 
keep in credit. 
wonderful sagacity in trade, and my 


monster 


house 


gave entertainments to those he consid- 


on ‘ 1ionable 
erlors, as we think now, to 
There were stories told of his 
husband 
was impressed with the common report, that 
cousin George would soon be a millionaire, 

By degrees he became quite 
James, 
innate pride to have my husband receive atten 


intimate with 
At first it was rather gratifying to my 


tions from a man who was rapidly ascending the 
ladder of fame. At length I discovered that on 
several occasions, when he drove up to the cot 
tage in his beautiful carriage, he had long private 
conversations with James, which he contrived 
to make so entirely confidential, I was kept in 
My hus- 


band was a frank, open-hearted man, who had 


perfect ignorance of what transpired. 


no secrets till his cousin George made him a 
Such was the manner of 
referring to the matter, when I happened to say 


priv ileged confidant. 


that it was strange he should call so frequently to 
explain his plans and purposes, in which no one 
save himself could feel very deeply interested. 
“Tt is a long lane that has no end,” 
proverb, and, when least expected, there was a 


Says a 


terrific explosion which, in shaking the credit 
of several strong houses, shook the cottage, the 
idol of In 
some of those complicated schemes which are 


our adoration, to its foundation. 
pursued by mercantile men, George explained 
to my husband that, for merely form’s sake, it 
was necessary to have a certain bond signed at 
the custom-house. It would involve no respons 
ibility, he over and over again declared, upon 
the honor of a gentleman an tl 
James assured me, before 

his name to the paper. 

Now foradilemma! George failed—he had 
not a farthing for division among an army of 
creditors. Our paradise was wrecked in the 
storm, and without a single moment of warning 
we were bereft of ahome, Even the furniture, 
with the exception of a few articles the law in 
its mercy spares to a family, as planks, boxes, 
and empty casks are thrown over the side of the 
ship to those struggling for life who have been 
swept by an angry wave from the deck above. 
All the earnings of many years were swamped 
in an instant. 
was heart-broken. 
gle. We were obliged to remove to the city and 
accept of temporary quarters at my father’s. 
He had been some months in failing health. 
This blow seemed to aggravate the disease from 


We were poor indeed, and James 
Misfortunes rarely come sin- 


| which he had suffered at times, excrutiatingly. 


It was a malady of the heart, now becoming 
painfully frequent, in consequence of the excite- 
ments to which people of ardent, sanguine tem- 
peraments are subjected in this fast age, in hast- 
ening to be rich. My poor, indulgent, blessed 
father died. One of my sisters had married 
well; the other was the song-bird of the house, 
who devoted herself to our parents. My mo- 
ther, advanced in age, had nothing to sustain 
her. No, not a dime, having always resided 
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in a hired domicile. If misery ever stared hu- 
manity in the face, we had more to contend with 
than skill for avoiding. However, with 
husband’s wages, my sister’s management in- 


my 


doors, together with our needles, the wolf was | 


kept from the door, though it was too much of 
an effort for a constitution as naturally feeble 
as sister Mary’s to maintain such uninterrupted 
effort as Arcumstances required to pay rent, 
buy fuel, go to market, purchase clothing, and 
be happy in appearance when we felt depressed 
and truly miserable. 

Poverty is an affliction, viewed in any of its 
Protean aspects. 
a commendable modicum of pride, which sim- 
ply contemplates decency, too frequently cen- 
sured by those who know nothing about it, as 
being something that should be humbled, it is 
a grievance. What multitudes are driven from 
a 
the persuasion of those who fully intend to bet- 
ter themselves at the expense of their inferiors ! 
Not that I suppose cousin George felt himself 
but 
his patronizing manner carried with it, to my 
conviction, that he considered there was a wide 
social abyss between us which we could not 


gi 
if 


positively my husband’s superior, morally ; 


cross up to his level, although he could safely 
descend to ours. 
We were financially ruined, without benefit- 


ing him at all, in the general break-up of his | 


establishment. The little money raised by an 
auction sale of the cottage was comparatively 
an insignificant sum, scarcely recognized in the 
for creditors. Our calamity is but a 


assets 


repetition of the way thousands have been ru- | 


ined, needlessly, by being coaxed into being a 
Still, with all the experiences of 
the past and countless records of crushed hopes 
and blighted expectations inseparably connect- 
ed with being a bondsman, just for form’s sake, 
or to oblige a friend, repetition follows repeti- 
tion, and I suppose the ranks of poverty are re- 
cruited in that way largely all over the world. 
One of Poor Richard’s maxims, having a direct 
bearing upon such cases, in my judgment, is 
worthy of being committed to memory— 
‘Little boats keep near shore, 
Larger ships may venture more.” 


bondsman, 


About this time, just as we began to discover 
new modes of economizing, alittle stranger made 
his appearance in our midst. He was a darling 
boy, with dark hazel eyes, long soft lashes, and 
a bushy little head of curling hair. Before he 
was a week old, such were the developments of 
affection in the household, it seemed as though 
he would be devoured with kisses, we loyed 
him so intensely. 

Here was a blessing directly from Heaven, 
for which a devout feeling of thankfulness was 
exhibited before a worshiping congregation on 
a suitable occasion. Between my husband and 
my cherub boy every whit of my heart was dis- 
tended with a sentiment of maternal affection. 
A new trouble, however, was indistinctly dis- 
coverable toward the latter part of the ensuing 


When associated with only 


ondition of genuine comfort by yielding to | 
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| February. The weather was cold and sleet : 
but my husband could not spare himself a day 
for rest or recreation, so dependent were we on 
his hebdomadal earnings for paying the rent, | 
wonder if it ever occurs to any besides myself 
how rents multiply the poor—why it is a can 
| of the purse that eats through pockets into the 
vitals—were it not for rent scores would be com- 
fortable and cozy who deprive their stomach of 
its physigal dues to shelter their heads. Why 
does not that vivid fact fasten itself so strongly 
on the brain as to induce those who are young to 
save when they can, in order to be at ease when 
There is another of those 
| old saws of the fatherland, of such solid worth 
las a guide in reference to the temporal future, 
it was taught to little James Junior very early; 
“He that will not when he may, , 
When he would he shall have nay.” 


a rainy day appears? 


3y overwork in handling types my husband 


began to have an incipient numbness of the fin- 
Medical practition 


recognize the printer’s palsy, unquestionably 


gers of the right hand. rs 
|} caused by an absorption of lead into the sys- 
Some typ 
setters are more susceptible to the poison of 
lead than others. Poor dear James was one of 
that rare organization, 

Then came the pinch, as it was extremely dif- 
ficult for dear husband to earn the sum in six 
Had 
| we resolved at that commencement of a tr) 
point to wend our way to the fertile West, where 
| the fields yield a hundredfold with the slight- 
est manual effort, and where, too, the untzinted 
air, so unlike what we breathe*to our injury in 
| compact cities, invigorates the constitution and 

imparts new vigor to a languid overtasked body, 
we should have avoided a cloud of gathering 
|ills. The sum paid monthly for inconvenient 
rooms up several flights of stairs, in a city almost 
every where on the Atlantic border, would pur- 
chase several acres of productive land in Kan 
sas or Nebraska—those inviting regions of health 


}tem, which occasionally happens. 


days necessary for maintaining the family. 


| 
| 


: ao : ; 
| and agricultural activity—which would yield ey- 


ery luxury a generous soil provides for man; 
and instead of buying swill milk at ten cents a 
quart, there any body may keep a cow without 
asking permission of a pound- master; raise 
poultry, and live on wholesome food that has 
not passed through a baker’s dozen of licensed 
dealers, whose commissions make the poor poor- 
er and market skinflints richer. With this 
knowledge of facts it is a problem with me why 
|so many cling to city life in lingering misery. 
A long series of domestic afflictions pressed 
upon us in rapid succession. My brain is con- 
fused with sad recollections of events which 
culminated in the death of my beloved James, 
| a model husband, a martyr to excessive indus- 
'try. If he is not in heaven who can dwell in 
| that abode of bliss? Two of my brothers pro- 
| vided for our aged mother, which was as much 
as they could do and support their own families. 
Sister Mary and myself hired two rooms near 
by, into which our effects were stowed some- 
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what roughly, as carpets, furniture, and espe 
cially bedsteads, obstinately refuse to fit the 


places assigned to them. 


Finally, the grave question had to be met, 
I ? My musical 
education, of course, came first and foremost 
Suffice it, sister Mary 


what were we to do for a living 


up for consideration. 
was to be mistress of all work; have an eye to 
little James, whose time was principally passed 
on the floor with wooden blocks, an India-rub- 
ber baby, and a hammer, the coveted playthings 
; By the help of 
an advertisement applications came in immedi- 


of a boy at his creeping age. 
ately. My position evidently stood in the way 
of gathering pupils from the so considered upper 
classes. Had my residence been in a brown- 
stone front the tuition would have been three 
imes as much as was grudgingly paid me by 
those who sought om cheap teachers of accom- 
Among the callers for ascertain- 
‘heophilus Nightingale, Esq., a 


plishments. 
ing terms was " 
portly, full fed, short gentleman, carrying a 

He entered ab- 
and, an 


heavy gold-mounted cane, 
ruptly, without knocking, 
apology for his rudeness in that respect, wanted 
** could find the woman what 
With becoming hu 


instead of 


to know where he 
teecht the pianni forty.” 
mility of manner I answered the question, at 
the same time observing that it would give me 
pleasure to serve him. 
Mr. Nightingale was a representative citizen. 
With the most unblushing exhibitions of non- 
nee he murdered the king’s English as 
he relished the 
whoever heard him invariably laughed outright. 
By a shrewd tact in turning a penny, from sell 
ing a stall, Mr. Nightingale be- 
came the owner of two smacks which ran regu 
larly to George’s Banks for cod. Afterward he 
began to salt and dry; purchased a house, kept 
a horse and buggy, and before his fiftieth birth- 


though entertainment, since 


flounders in 


day took a position among the wealthy codfish 
aristocracy, so called by envious people, where 
his opinions were held in esteem in all matters 
relating to the curing, packing, and sale of 
number one, two, and three grades of market 
able dun or ordinary dried. 

With possessions Mr. Nightingale indulged a 
laudable weakness to have his children educated 
to correspond with the inheritance they might 
reasonably expect at that hoped-for remote 
epoch when the first Nightingale in the nest 
should shake off the mortal coil. Prelimina- 
ties being satisfactorily settled, the following 
morning was agreed upon for going his man- 
sion to giv@ the first lesson to Miss Angelina 
‘heodora Nightingale. 


It was a dark, foggy morning, and so wet | 


under foot that some hesitation was felt at leav- 
ing the door-step. But the desire of securing 
a pupil overcame a few thoughts about damp 
feet. The hardest contest was leaving the 
baby, even for two hours. Dear precious, there 
he sat bolt upright, like a candidate for the 
legislature, as fat as an alderman fed at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. Those little arms, 
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|! dimpled at the elbows, looked good enough to 
} 

With a bold defiant dash into the cheer 
the 


eat. 
lessness beyond I found myself very soon at 
| gate of my patron. ; 

A colored servant pointed the 
drawing-room. An impression was fi 
entertained up 
more aristocratic to have 
More th: 
than wasted in a close, unventilated apartment, 
curtained to the kill, too dark for seeing any 
thing distinctly, so that whiling away the time 


the 


rme rly 


way to 


in coming circles that it was 
black help as every 


body had white. in an hour was worse 


over the Book of Fashions ly ing upon a centre 
table directly under a chandelier of such magni 
tude as to be wholly disproportioned to the 
length, breadth, and height of that overmuch 
frescoed place of reception, was an impossibility. 
At last, amidst the rustling of stiff silks, Madam 
Nightingale entered with her daughter. 
Madam was phrenologically bumped by na 
ture for a generous, sympathizing woman, spoil 
ed by unexpected prosperity. By association 


she had 
propriety. 


imbibed frivolous notions of elevated 
A prolonged conversation on ler 
views of what a young lady should be taught, 
and what should wear, at 
church, the ball-room, at + at 
toga, impressed me with the belief she had con 
ceived the idea of fitting Miss Angelina for 
making an alliance at 
|} would weld the Nightingales firmly to some 
family of rare distinction. 

‘*If you please, marm,” emphasized the mo- 
ther, “I wants Angelina Theodora coma fa in 
Make her play just like they do 


fashionable agree 


kind cf dresses she 


varties, and Sara- 


some future day that 


| 


} 


opera moosic. 
at 
ables, where the fust sort of peoples meet to- 


consarts or any of them 
gether.” 

Angelina never opened her lips till the mo- 
ther retired. 
with an evident determination to appear small 


She was short, quite stout, and 
round the waist, which bulged out above and 
below the belt so as almost to conceal a huge 
gold buckle that ornamented the centre. 
had a round pleasant face, short white teeth, 
| prodigiously fat arms, terminating in little stubs 
| of fingers, burdened with rings, which required 
an extra act of volition to span an octave, No- 
body longed more than herself to become thor- 
oughly genteel. Of the quantity of vinegar she 
drank to diminish her width,or the hot baths 
to which she had been subjected by profession- 
| al advice for reducing the plethora that alarm- 
ed Mrs. Nightingale, because a slender form 
alone embraces the lines of beauty, no one will - 


She 


ever know unless Angelina should, at three- 
| score and ten, write an autobiography. 

By praiseworthy assiduity she mastered the 
first elements, and did credit to my instructions; 
but those half-length fingers could not be drill- 
ed into rapid flights over the keys, Mr. Night- 
ingale sometimes remained through a lesson, 
hard and fast asleep in a rocking-chair, express- 
ing his satisfaction with my course on awaking. 
‘*Tt’s lulling,” he would say. “‘ Sweet Home” 
and “ Roy’s Wife” were his admiration. ‘Why 
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I could sleep like a top half the time when them 
airs is played,” was one of his complimentary 
remarks, 

Other pupils gradually came under tuition, 
mainly through commendatory representations 
of the Nightingales, to whom I am under last- 
ing obligations. Among them was a lady of 
some two-and-thirty, who had been a teacher 
ever since she could remember in a female sem- 
inary. Being conscious that something was 
wanting in her composition to make herself as 
attractive as whole groups of young misses car- 
ried through their studies under her vigilant 
supervision, well married soon after gradua- 
tion, she fancied it was music, and with that 
conviction she demanded, categorically, how 
long it would be before she could perform at- 
tractively—for example, taking her turn at a 
soirée, where gentlemen invariably importune 
for a song, with an accompaniment on the pi- 
ano. An interrogatory not easily answered. 
Nevertheless, my untiring efforts were proffered 
for bringing out the latent musical gifts which 
she was sure she possessed. My compensation 
was thoroughly earned in that instance, for a 
thousand repetitions of the same note could not 
be retained in her memory half an hour. Not- 
withstanding a defective execution of the sim- 
plest tunes she never hesitated to drum away 
at the instrument even in the presence of mu- 
sical celebrities, so inordinate was her ambition 
to be a performer. Some ridiculed her preten- 
sion; and others, in low whispers, when she 
took the stool while brilliant players were in 
the room, intimated that brass was current coin 
in spite of California diggings. 

On one occasion, in the midst of an intricate 
composition which I was endeavoring to make 
easy to a clergyman’s son, on whose influence 
I had a well-grounded hope of reaching still 
further into paying society, who should call but 
Mr. Nightingale. An evident excitement was 
apparent in his manner. Without waiting for 
an ordinary interchange of civilities, he broke 
in abruptly, quite drowning out the piano: 

“My daughter tells me as how you say she 
must have a thorough course of bass. Do you 
think she is to sing with a big fiddle in a thea- 
tre? Next, I suppose, somebody will call her | 
a spinster, as they did the daughter of my hon- 
orable friend the other day in court. It was | 
not enough to compel her to go with a scurvy 
catch-poll of an officer to be a witness in a case | 
she did not care a fig about, and then insult her, | 
and her father also, by reading out loud, for 
every body to hear—‘ the aforesaid Miss Piece- | 
meal, spinster.’ Such disgraceful proceedings 
must be stopped! Our courts need overhaul- 
ing. Why, their impudence is unbearable! 
The daughters of every one on that square | 
know no more about spinning than you do of 
the price of fish! So keep to such tunes as is | 
tunes for a lady, but no nonsense about bass !” 

When Mr. Nightingale’s volubility subsided, | 
and the mercury of his unaccountable wrath had | 
fallen to its normal standard, I undertook to ex- | 
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plain to his understanding that he totally mis- 
understood the-proposition to Miss Angelina. I 
had simply unfolded the importance of a eoy- 
rect knowledge of the principles of thorough 
bass, as the corner-stone of a musical education, 
As she represented to her father the price of 
a quarter’s tuition for that accomplishment 
would be a few additional. dollars, he caugh; 
the idea that his daughter was to have her 
voice, by some newly-devised hoeus-pocus, eon- 
verted into that of a bass-singer, similar 
those which bring in a thousand - dollar salary 
in operatic churches. . 

Happily Mr. Nightingale’s alarm was allayed, 
and he retired, wishing me more than he ever had 
before—a plenty to do and a rich suitor, whic! 
would be forthcoming if he “ was a widower,’ 

‘““Where there is a will there is a way” is a 
truism, but not on that account to be under 
rated. I began small 
Little Jemmy, the image of his excellent fat] 
daily became more engaging in disposition and 
action. Half of a house was now taken, new 
carpets purchased, and a printed circular dis 
tributed largely, by being thrown into yards and 
open entries. 

With increasing patronage came unexpected 
perplexities. 
covery that giving lessons on the piano is attend 
ed with unwritten trials, A female teacher is 
uniformly considered a social inferior, however 
intellectually accomplished. ls 
not yet in their teens are invariably regarded, 
by their parents at least, as their superiors, and 
not unfrequently they exhibit their pride of | 


to prosper in a way 


I was not long in making the dis 


Even school gil 


sition to the extreme mortification of a sensi- 


tive instructress. 

More scholars and better compensation, to- 
gether with branching out with a plate on the 
I began to indulge in a few ambitious 
schemes for assisting sister Mary. Constant 
in-door devotion to all-work was obviously un- 
dermining her health. Immediate action wa 
required, as hectic flushes and an ol 


door. 


tina 
STII 


| night-cough were admonishing me of approa 


ing disease. My heart sank within me at the 
thought of the possibility of an incipient con- 
sumption. 

This blessed land of freedom has.a reputation 
for appreciating the claims of woman and treat- 
ing them with more consideration than any oth- 
er, except in some of the old European realms, 
where, if born a duchess, very obsequious atten- 
tions are manifested. My personal experience 
on that While young, brilliant, 


pe is this 
and their Toveliness enhanced by agople posses- 


| sions, their prospective pathway of life is strewn 
} . Thea . . 

with flowers; but a poor widow of thirty-two 
| weighed down with cares and a prattling boy 


just far enough along to be asking questions, 


| whose sole property is in her fingers, may be 


heard—if giving lessons on the piano—though 
rarely seen, as may be demonstrated if I should 
hereafter relate some of the laughable and, by 
way of contrast, a few tragical scenes within 
the range of my acquaintance. 





THE LOST JACKSON BOY. 
fHVHIS romantic title does not describe, as we 

might at first suppose, a prodigal by the 
name of Jackson, who after years of wandering 
The Lost 
Jackson Boy is an Indian captive, who was 
stolen from his home in Jackson, Michigan, 
thirty years ago, and has now come back to tell 
of his adventures among the savages. <A sketch 
of his life, in a thfn octavo, with numerous afti- 
davits, wood-cuts, and sentimental poems, has 
just been printed, It is loosely put together, 
in high-flown and ambitious phrase, but gives, 
nevertheless, a singular and interesting narra- 
tive, which might make the ground-work of an 
exciting tale by Mayne Reid or Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jun. ‘The facts of the story, which are well 
verified, and are universally believed in the re- 


has returned to his father’s house. 


gion of the child’s early home, are as strange as 
any thing in fiction. ‘The son is sure that he 
has found his father; the father is sure that he 
has found his son; and 
neighbors and friends, are rejoiced that the long 
anxiety is at last relieved. 

The story, which we condense mainly from 
In the 


brothers and sisters, 


the printed narrative, is as follows: 


month of August, 1837, Ammi Filley, an emi- 
grant from Connecticut, was living on a farm 
in the township of Jackson, Michigan, which he 
had purchased four years earlier, and had re- 
Large numbers 
of Indians were at that time in the Territory, | 


claimed from the wilderness. 


and their hunting and fishing grounds were in 
the forests around the lakes so numerous in this 
part of Michigan. The old settlers who still 
survive all have stories to tell of these trouble- 
some neighbors, whose pretended friendliness 
did not include the virtue of honesty, and who 
Fowls 
and tools had to be carefully watched ; but no 
one supposed that the savages would care to 
steal children, The family of Ammi Filley at 
this time consisted of his wife, a delicate and 
nervous woman, and two or three children, of 
whom the eldest, William, was a little more 
than five years of age. There was also a hired 
girl, named Mary Mount, the daughter of a 
neighboring farmer. In those days it was not 


had very lax ideas of private property. 


disgraceful for an American girl to go out to | 


service, 


On the 3d day of August this servant girl, | 


Mary Mount, took little William with her, and 
went to a swamp not far away, between Mr. 


Filley’s house and her father’s house, to pick | 


whortleberries. After picking berries for some 
time the boy got tired and wanted to go home. 


The girl then led him back to the path, and | 


pointed him to her father’s house, from which 
they had come, which was in plain sight. 
then returned to her occupation, filled her bask- 


et with berries, and went back to her father’s 
She | 


house expecting to find the boy there. 
was frightened in learning that he had not been 
seen since he went off with her. 


THE LOST JACKSON BOY. 


| fear that he might be bitten by some of the 


She | 


Her mother | 
had objected to his going with her from the | 
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venomous snakes, of which Michigan has still 
its full share. There was also danger trom 
bears and wild animals, though these usually 
kept out of the way and rarely attacked men. 
They went to his father’s house, and not find- 
ing the boy there, at once went to the neigh- 
bors on every side, gave the alarm, and in a 
short time the whole country for miles around 
was stirred in the search for the missing child. 
Every man and woman and child was excited. 
They dragged the ponds; they crawled into 
and examined the thickets ; they followed and 
fished in the streams for miles; at night fires 
were built that the boy might see them, and 
that the searchers might have light to find him; 
an excitement so painful and so general had 
On the next 
day a family named Hamilton, who lived about 


never been known in the region. 


two miles west of the swamp where the boy was 
lost, stated that about 10 or 11 o'clock at night 
they heard near their house a strange noise like 
the stifled cry of a child. This led to the 
amination of the place, and in an oak grove, 


Cx 


close by, = piece of paper with writing upon it 
was picked up, which the mother of Mary Mount 
recognized as having see 

the child on the day vabore. A 
gathered here, and arranged themselves in a 


in the possession of 
crowd soon 


large circle around the grove, walking inward, 
so that the circle gradually became smalleggand 
smaller until they could join hands aul it. 
Nothing more was found than three bears and 
several deer, which were allowed to escape, as 
they did not wish to alarm the Indians by the 
discharge of fire-arms. The proving 
vain, a report was then started that the child 
had met with foul play and had been murdered 
The house of Mr. Mount 
was thoroughly ransacked—every box and draw- 


search 


by his girl companion. 


er and ash-pile opened, and turned over again 
and again; but no relic of the child, button 
or bone, was found, and nothing whatever to 
justify the suspicion. Many, however, still con- 


tinued to believe that Mary Mount, if not actu- 


ally the guilty party, knew more than she had 
told about the disappearance of the boy; and 
the suspicion was not wholly dissipated until 
his return, after nearly thirty years of absence. 

The first search proving vain, advertisements 
were inserted in the newspapers, and large re- 
wards were offered for his return alive or-dead. 
These offers were communicated to the differ- 
ent Indian tribes of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. Ammi Filley, made almost distracted 
by his loss, gave up his work and w andered for 


| months among the encampments of the Indian 


tribes of the Northwest to find his child. <At 
the time of the child’s disappearance his mo- 
ther, a daughter of Captain William Marvin, 
of East Granville, Massachusetts, was away on 
a visit to her father’s house. She never re- 
covered from the shock and died soon after. 
Mr. Filley for years was regarded as partially 
insane. He was constantly seeking for his 
son, and could not be persuaded that the boy 
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was dead. At one time, in the winter of 1845, | 
his hope seemed to be realized. A child of 
fair complexion was found in the possession of 
some Indians in Albany, who refused to tell 
how he came into their possession or who was 
his father. It was at once conjectured that | 
this child must be the son of Mr. Filley, as his 
age seemed nearly to correspond ; and he could | 
tell of being in Michigan, on Green Bay, and | 
sailing in steamboats. The child was taken 
from the Indians, placed first in the Orphan | 
Asylum, and then sent to the friends of Mr. | 
Filley in Connecticut, where he was accepted | 
as the lost boy. But several facts came up to | 
make his identity doubtful. It was discovered | 
that the boy was too small and young to be the | 


child of Mr. Filley, and marks of physical re- | 
semblance between parent and child were wholly 
wanting. Further investigation conclusively | 
proved that the child in question was an illegiti- 
mate son of the half-breed squaw of an Indian | 
named Paul Pry, who lived in the town of 
Copake, in Columbia County, New York; and 
the search for the missing one had to be begun 
again. But in 1866 it had long since ceased. 
Mr. Filley, after some hard fortunes of his own, 
had changed his resjdence from Michigan to 
Illinois; and the stoi of the lost boy was only 


told as an incident in the early history of what | 

is now the large and busy city of Jackson. 
rey of last year the following letter 

was received by the postmaster in Jackson: 


“Sir,—Not knowing your name, but thinking that 
you would do me the favor to try and ascertain wheth- 
er there is a man living in the city of Jackson, where 
you live, or any where else, by the name of Willey. 
Iam his son. Iwas taken by the Indians about thirty 
years ago. Can you find any of the relatives of this 
Willey? All that I know about it is that my father's 
name is Willey, and that I was taken from Michigan. 
This I was told by an Indian. Please to try and find 
out for me, and I will thank you whether you find my 
father or not, as soon as you can make it convenient, 
as I want to see him or my relations. Your humble 
servant, WiiiiaM Wier. 

“Corp Water, Baancn Co., Micnican, Sept. 28, 1866.” 

This letter was laid aside by the postmaster, 
and would probably have been neglected alto- 
gether but for a remark which was made to a 
prominent citizen of Jackson, who had known | 
of the loss of the boy and had been among those | 
who hunted for him, that such a letter had been 
received. Heat once suspected that the name | 
Willey was a mistake for Filley—notified Mr. | 
J. L. Ballard, who had me a daughter of 
Ammi Filley, and another wf Ammi Filley, | 
then in Oil City, Pennsylvania; and both set 
themselves to the discovery of the writer of the 
letter. While Mr. Ballard was absent on this 
search the writer of the letter appeared in Jack- 
son, told his story, and was recognized by his 
relatives as the one whom they had.so long | 
been seeking. His father came on at once 
from Illinois, and the strong, personal resem- 
blance between the two men, which appears 
even in the coarse engravings of Mr. Ballard’s 
book, satisfied all that this time there was no | 
mistake, and that the hard quest was ended, | 





|}some 200 miles below Fort Kearney. 


| and their torture of offending squaws. 


| took him across the 


} man.” 


The boy was identified, too, by a remarkable 
scar on the thumb. When he was two years 
of age his thumb was nearly cut off by an uncle 


| who was attempting to shorten the sleeve of ay 
| old coat, which the child had put on, and the 


scar remained ever after. It was found on the 
thumb of the man distinctly marked, and was 
recognized by the uncle as in the very plac 
where the wound had been made. The colo, 


| of the eyes and hair, the complexion, and the 


expression of the face were ‘those which were 
remembered as belonging to the boy. 

The account which William Filley gives of 
himself is, that he first learned the story of bis 
captivity and parentage from a dying indian 
chief of the Comanches, in the early part of 1 
year 1860. Before that time he had no ex- 
planation of his pale face, which he knew could 
not be the face of a native Indian. He had 
no memory of Michigan or of life among white 
men, and for the first eight years of his captiy- 
ity saw no white face and heard not a word of 
English spoken. The Pottawatomies, by whom 
he was captured, who were removed from Mich- 
igan not long after that time to the great In- 
dian Territory beyond the Missouri, seem to 
have transferred their captive to another tribe, 
perhaps to have sold him. His first recollec- 
tion is of life with Indians of the Platte region, 
From 


these, when he was nine vears old, he went to 


| the Sioux ; «and he gives some curious instances 


of the justice and the cruelties of this brutal 
tribe, of their ‘‘ moon” marriages (for a mont! 
From 
this tribe he went to the Big Crow tribe, whose 
chief, after the California gold-fever broke out, 
mountains to San Fran- 
cisco, that he might come in contact with the 
whites, learn their language, and so be 
terpreter for the Big Crows and the Walla- 
Wallas, whose chief joined in the enterprise. 
He was placed in one of the city schools, and 


| remained there more than three years, learn- 


ing to read and write, and to speak English 
with fluency, though he found the task very 
difficult. At the end of the time the chiefs 
eame back for him, and he was forced to go 
with them into New Oregon. But he had made 
the acquaintance of a Comanche chief, and pro- 
posed to this man to make a bargain for him and 
get him from the other chiefs. The bargain 
was concluded, but its terms he never knew. 
He went with the Comanche; was watched very 
closely for a year or so; was then adopted into 
the tribe and chosen to be their chief, though 
only the second in rank. He became a trading 
agent of the tribe with other Indian tribes and 
with the white men, and gained among them, 
too, the rank and influence of a ‘‘ medicine 
He describes his life with this tribe as 
happy, in spite of the dangers to which he was 
frequently exposed, and his separation from the 
pleasures of civilized life, for which his training 
in the San Francisco school had fitted him. His 
home was in the Rocky Mountains, but he fre- 








quently went long distances both eastward and 
westward, to buy supplies, to sell skins and furs, 
and to hunt wild animals. Some of the narra- 
tives of his adventures with panthers, grizzly 
bears, and catamounts have a highly romantic 
flavor. His testimony concerning the manners 
and the faith of the Indian tribes does not as- 
sist the legends of the artlessness, humanity, 
and piety of these children of nature. He tells 
how the Arapahoes torment their victims by 
burning the tongue, ears, and other parts of the 
body with red-hot flints; how the Osages take 
up children by the ears; how the ** Dirty Tribes” 
eat black snakes, drink fresh blood as a favorite 
beverage, and never wash their hands. In the 
course Gf his twenty-nine years of residence 
among the Indians he was in intercourse with 
seventeen different tribes, and actually learned 
eleven different dialects. Some things that he 
says about Indian ideas of God and Indian sac- 
rifices might lead us to adopt the theory of 
Mr. George Jones, that the American red men 
are the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 
They offer sacrifices at the new moon, in atone- 
ment for their sins, and the animals which they 
offer must be perfect, without spot or blemish. 
They pray to a Great Spirit, and, beneath Him, 
to the Sun and the Earth—the Sun as the source 
of life, and the Earth as the producer of all 
things. They have no creed, no profession ; 
their religion is all in their sacrifice and their 
worship, their chants and dances. They know 
nothing about a Mediator, and no such word as 
Virgin is found in their language. He admits 
that the Indians are ready to steal, but claims 
that they have been taught to do so by the 
whites, and that in proportion to their numbers 
they are more honest than the whites. Their 
vindictiveness he was never able to share, and 
he is happy in the thought that he has never 
killed a man. 

After Mr. Filley learned his parentage from 
the dying Indian, who sent for him expressly 
to impart the fact, he determined, if possible, 
to find his way to Michigan, and to see the 
friends and home of his childhood. He ob- 
tained leave to do so with difficulty, and only 
on the pledge of returning when he had satis- 
fied his curiosity and his longing. He has no 
disposition to break that pledge, or to give up 
the ways and associations of savage life. He 
still holds his rank as chief in the tribe, and 
will go back to them in the present year. He 
retains all his Indian tastes, sleeps upon his 
blanket, eats no salt, and hates all labor, ex- 
cept the medicinal preparation of roots and 
herbs. He prefers the rough fare of the woods 
to the restraints of civilized life. Of course 
most of the facts of his narrative must be taken 
on his sole evidence, and must rest on his ve- 
racity. His story reads like a true story, and 


finds some confirmation in the certificate of | 


Daniel M. Lyons, of East Mendon, New York, 
who passed sixteen years among the Indians of 


the Northwest. Mr. Lyons testifies that when | 


he was with the Pottawatomies on the Platte 
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he learned from them that a white child had 
been stolen years before from Michigan, and 
also that when he was at the mouth of Death 
River, in the spring of 1849, at a place which 
is now the city.of Marysville, he saw a white 
boy in company with two Indian chiefs, who 
said that they were takihg him to San Francis- 
co to learn the English language. The boy 
appeared to be about seventeen years of age. 
In the absence of any conflicting evidence, there 
can be hardly a doubt that the “ chief medicine 
man” of the Rocky Mountain Comanches, who 
is now Visiting his relatives in Connecticut and 
Michigan, is the boy that was stolen from the 
swamp near Fitch’s Lake, in the city of Jack- 
son, in August, 1837. That is the conviction 
of Ammi Filley and his other children, and of 
nearly fifty residents of Jackson, who hunted 
for him when he was lost, and have seen and 
talked with him since his return. The story 
rests upon safer evidence than the story of Ele- 
azer Williams, the Bourbon Prince, though in 
our judgment the evidence in that story was 
not fairly weighed. 


TOADS. 

apne BULL gratifies his hereditary dislike 
ey fcr the French by calling a Frenchman 
** Johnny C1 apa id” —that is, “ Jounny Toap.” 
Ask him why, and he will tell you that all 
Frenchmen are /rog-eagrs, and that if a frog is 
not exactly a toad it is very like one, and that 
toads and frogs are all ** much of a muchness.” 
If he knew that Agassiz ranks the toad higher 
than the frog because of its more terrestrial 
habits, perhaps he would be dispos d to call 
himself “John Bull,” and his Gallic neighbor 
‘Johnny Buall-frog.” And yet John Bull in 
general— Taurus vulgaris—believes that the 
toad is venomous, and, if eaten, would poison 
Johnny Crapaud to death; in which belief many 
a Frenchman ignorantly believes with the vul 
gar Englishman, although he may have often 
unconsciously eaten toads, supposing them to 
be frogs, just as he doubtless has eaten cats 
under the mistaken persuasion that they were 
rabbits. 

Yet French restaurateurs and English mount- 
ebanks long ago discovered that the common 
toad is harmless food. The one cooks him 
and calls him “ frog ;” 
him raw, amidst a gaping crowd, who, like the 
barbarians of Malta when the viper fastened 
on Paul's hand, “looked when he should have 
swollen or fallen down dead suddenly,” but, in- 
stead of such a catastrophe, only saw the char- 
latan swallow a dose of what he called ‘‘ medi- 
cine,” and seem to be livelier and healthier than 
ever; none the less lively because the crowd of 
admiring bumpkins at once made haste to buy 
his nostrum, and, as President Lincoln used to 
say, “ provide against the emergency” of their 
swallowing a toad. Usually on such occasions 
one man ate the toad, at the mountebank’s re- 
quest, and, to please him, was then attacked 


the other used to eat 


spre sage 
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with seeming illness, and, being persuaded to | 
try the “cure-all,” recovered immediately. 

Was it from this practice that sycophants and | 
flatterers came to be called ‘‘ toad-eaters ?” 

English poetry is full of slanders upon toads. 
Even Shakspeare, like all others in his day, and 
most others since, looked upon toads as poison- | 
ous, as appears from that charming passage in | 
“ As You Like It:” 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ;" 
and is further manifest in the Witches’ incanta- | 
tion, in ‘* Macbeth :” 
‘Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot!” 

If Shakspeare believed also in the precious 
jewel, the ‘‘toad-stone,” or bufonite, supposed 
to be formed and found in the toad, he partook 
of an error which lived both long before and 
long after him. The toad-stone is now known 
to be the tooth of a fossil fish; but for ages it 
was believed to be formed in the toad’s head, 
as is the pearl in the oyster, and to possess 
wonderful powers, both medical and magical. 

Children, until they are taught better, regard 
toad-stools as structures built by toads, as did 
*‘our sage and serious poet” Spenser, and won- 
der why, unlike him, they never find toads sit- 
ting on or under thosegpretty umbrella-shaped 
fungi, though they have never read his declara- 
tion in the “ Faerie Queen” that 
“The grizly toad-stool, grown there, might I see, 

And loathed paddocks lording on the same!” 

Milton evidently shared in Shakspeare’s and 
Spenser's dislike of toads; otherwise he would 
not have described Satan as taking the form of 
that reptile : 

**Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy.... 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits," etc. 

The great poet of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” per- 
mits the devil to assume the form of three dif- 
ferent animals, all objects of popular hate and 
disgust, and all classified from time immemo- 
rial among monsters, or beasts of malignant as- 
pect andevilomen. He doubtless remembered 
that Virgil in his Georgics (i. 184)—even Virgil, 
whose knowledge of agriculture should have 
taught him not merely the harmlessness, but 
also the insect-killing value and helpfulness of 
the toad—calumniates that much-abused rep- 
tile as a monster: 

“Inventusque cavis bufo, et que plurima terre 

Monstra ferunt.” 

Or as Dryden says : 

“In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hissing serpent and the swelling toad.” 

Thus the very modesty and retiring disposi- 
tion of this poor toad become his reproach. 
How invariably poets add to the horrors of 
grottoes and caverns by peopling them with 
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snakes and toads. Take, for example, this pas- 
sage from Henry Kirk White’s ‘* Gondoline -” 

**And as she entered the cavern wide 

The moon-beam gleaméd pale, 

And she saw a snake on the craggy rock: 
It clung by its slimy tail! 

Her foot it slipped, and she stood aghast, 
She trod on a bloated toad! 

Yet still upheld by the secret charm, 
She kept upon the road.” 

The toad’s eyes are wonderfully bright and 
beautiful; yet not of them has it ever been 
said, in the rather undefined language of Keats, 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
Nay, the beauty of their eyes has rather aggra- 
vated the general dislike for toads, as though 
such ugly customers should not possess such 
sparkling gems without being suspected of 
grand larceny. The toad might find more fa- 
vor, perhaps, were his skin smooth instead of 
warty, his colors gay instead of gray or graye, 
and his motions lively and graceful instead of 
slow and awkward; and yet it is doubtful. 
Frogs possess all these superior traits, but they 
are not admired by most persons; it is only 
some enthusiastic naturalist of the French 
school who sympathizes with the Count Lacé- 
pede instead of laughing at him as he exclaims; 
“Who can regard without pleasure a creatur 
so delicate in form, so nimble in movement, so 
graceful in attitude ? 
selves of an additional source of pleasure, nox 
regret to see the banks of our rivulets bright- 
ened by their colors, and animated by their 


Let us not deprive our 


| sprightly gambols!” 

| The abundant moisture and coolness of the 
toad, so essential to his health and comfort, help 

| make him disagreeable tous. As the moist cool- 
ness of a dog’s nose startles any one who feels it 
unexpected!y or in the dark, so does the invari- 
able dewy cold and clammy sweat of the toad 


when touched offend many a civilized simple- 


ton. I say civilized, remembering that the 
black barbarians of Senegal, availing them- 
selves of this perpetual coolness produced by 
the abundant moisture and rapid evaporation 
on the skin of toads, are in the habit, as Adam- 
son informs us, of applying toads to their fore- 
heads as they travel in torrid heats over burn- 
ing sands, on the same principle that Roman 
ladies of the imperial age carried cooling-pots 
in their hands and bosoms in the form of living 
serpents; or that the languid beauties of Turk- 
ish seraglios pass between their fingers the re- 
frigerating and fragrant beads of their amber 
tushecs. 

In every toad is a sack of pure water not at 
| all connected with the kidneys, but serving as 
| a reservoir, and furnishing, doubtless, a part of 
| the fluid which transpires from the skin, This 
| fluid is very harmless in the common English 

and American toads. So, also, is the liquid 
which is largely secreted by the bean-shaped 
bunch on each side of the toad’s head, as well 
| as that which is so freely ejected when you sud- 
| denly grasp a toad in your hand, Most per- 
| sons are afraid of these fluids, and imagine them 
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isonous. They are mistaken. Not 
9 icbeth’s weird sisters could. now find venom 
in the common toad. It is true, however, that 
these juices have a slightly irritating effect when 
applied to the eyes,ger to a flesh-wound, and 
that cat or dog does not like to take a second 
taste. But they are substantially harmless. 

There are foreign toads whose fluids are less 
harmless. Thus Rey. Mr. Stanley of England 
found that ink was changed by them as by acids, 
Monsieur Bose, a French naturalist, tells 
that if, in hot weather, any one puts his hand 
to his nose (his own nose, not that of Monsieur 
Bose) after handling a toad, he will feel nausea 
and other disturbances of the stomach; and 
Schelhammer, another continental writer, re- 


even 


lates an anecdote of a child who had severe 
pustulous eruption, in consequence of a toad’s 


before the 
or b ifo calamita, 


having been held for some minutes 
child’s mouth. The notter-jack, 
which is found in England and on the Continent 
of Europe, and also the brown toad of Southern 
Europe, smell disgustingly y the one like gun- 
powder, the other like garlic, when disturbed, 
and people who ‘‘ sniff” at ‘oe may be nau- 
seated; but no such odor or effect belongs to 
the common toad of England the 
United States. 

Not only did Macbeth’s witches use toads to 
hell-broth” ** thick and slab ;” but 
many physicians of nd some of 
recent date, both toads 
and frogs in pharmacy medicine. The 
flesh of toads, dried and powdered, used to be 
considered diuretic and diaphoretic. I have 
read the statement of a living English doctor 
that ‘‘ frog-spawn may be usefully employed in 
external inflammation as soothing and emol 
lient.” Formerly toads’ flesh macerated in oil 
was regarded ¢ and anodyne. Live 
toads used to be applied topically for headache, 
and cancer. Ettmuller, Vallesnieri, 
and many others, have left us curious details 
Timotheus directed the appli- 


either or 


make their ‘* 
former ages, a 
more have employed 


and 


as detersive 


colic, Joel, 
on this subject. 
cation of frogs, to the region 
of the kidneys of dropsical patients. Dioscorides 
prescribed the flesh of frogs cooked in salt and 
oil as an antidote for the poison of serpents. 
Arnold affirmed that the heart of a frog, taken 
daily, in the form of a pill, was a cure for fis- 
tula, and the London Encyclopedia (‘* Credat 
Judeus ape lla, non ego”) affirms that some Amer- 
icans take the land frog of Catesby, reduce it 
to powder, and take it 


cut in two alive, 


mix it with orris root, 
as a cure for flatulency! 

Both toads and frogs have the same curious 
habit of swelling up and puffing themselves out 
when alarmed by seemingly hostile approach. 
Esop had noticed this habit in the frog, and 
makes use of it in his fable of the Frog atid the 
Ox. Ihave often mischievously amused my- 
self by wriggling a stick, snake-fashion, toward 
a toad, in order to see him bloat and bulge out, 
and stand on tip-toe, apparently trying to make 
himself appear to be too large to be swallowed. 
Generally the toad’s courage fails before the 





stick gets very near, and he, like estes well- 
known bloated character, believ ing that the bet- 
ter part of valor is discretion, turns tail and 
hops away with a headlong speed and length 
of hop utterly ridiculous, 

It is curious to observe that, while the 
mon toad of the "United States hops, the 
mon toad of England does not hop, but crawls, 
and that the natter-jack or bufo calamita, which 
is the only other ki nd of toad found in England, 
neither ho yps nor crawls, but rurs much like 
mouse. All of them, however, have thi 
habit of blowing themselves up on the appe 
ance of danger. May not the Latin name for 
toad, which is bufo, coupled with thi 


com- 


com- 


swelling 
swagger common to toads and jesters, or clowns, 
on exhibition, have given the name of bu 
to that amusing class of personages ? 
Children who are frightened by the ro 
skin and uncouth movements of toads, 


ugh 
and who 
see them eagerly devouring worms and insects, 
very apt to believe that toads have teeth. 
But neither E nglish nor American bufo vulgaris 
has any such addition to jaw, 


are 
tongue e, or pa late. 
I have explored their mouths with the zeal of a 
dentist, but found fang tooth, ine 
or canine, bicuspid or molar! It is worth while 
to see a toad eat an angle 


never or 1sor 
worm—using his fore 
paws as a greedy child its fingers, to: cram his 
mouth and get the whole worm tucked in before 
It is still more 
to see a toad wriggle off and devour his own skin. 


he begins to swallow. amusing 
This cutaneous thanksgiving feast occurs once 
a year. The skin comes off in ore halves, 
and is crammed eagerly, one half after the oth- 

, into the owner’s mouth, and nthe rae with 
sana apparent zest. 

Every toad, like 
born in the water a 6 
bly to the 
her 
studded with minute be: 
stream. it is true, 
cellars, or other places, away from water. But 
in such cases the toads that may be hatched 
from them do not pass through the regular tad- 
pole state. 

Early in the spring the toad, who at 
other period avoids the 
deposit her eggs. Then it 
those piping, shrilling, far-reaching, and n 
musical sounds, from lake, vond, river, 
stream, ditch, and pool, tell that 
spring has come again, and which have induced 
some naturalists to call our American toad the 
Bufo musicus, About twenty days after the « 
are laid they become tadpoles, purwiggies, por- 
wiggles, poliwigs, or, as Yankee boys say, polly- 
The tadpole period, unlike the tadpole’s 
While it lasts the juvenile 
toad swims and breathes like a fish, having at 
first a tail with to seull, or 
steer. Speedily his legs develop themselves ; 
and presently the tail, as if conscious of its mis- 
placed atiachment, first falls away, and next 
falls off.—(‘* Oh, waterfall is there, my coun- 


or should be, 


female. can possi 


every frog, is, 
the 
water she will always deposit 
long threads of jelly 
in either pond or 
they are laid in 


gel 
eggs, which resemble 
ids, 


Sometimes, 


every 
to 
hear 
t un- 


water, goes there 
is that v 
every 


which us 


£25 


wogs., 


tail, 


is V ery short. 


only, which row, 
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trymen!”)—The gills close up, the lungs are 
put in motion, and the pollywog emerges from 
the water and graduates a diminutive toad into 
field and garden. Nor is this the only change. 
As a tadpole his intestines were very long and 
adapted for the digestion of vegetable food only. 
As a toad, they have become very much short- 
er, are inflated into stomach and colon, and be- 
come fitted for animal food. 

Lord Bacon, learned as he was, made some 
queer blunders in regard to tadpoles, frogs, and 
toads. In one passage he gravely informs us 
that, during the great plague of 1666, ‘‘ there 
were seen in divers ditches about London many 
toads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads,” he says, ‘‘ have usually no tails!” 

About the time of this transition from water 
to land, I have seen the margin of a pond or 
pool swarming and black with thousands on 
thousands of young toads not larger than a ker- 
nel of corn. Once, in particular, do I remem- 
ber having met such a countless crowd advanc- 
ing into the road, 





“ 


as bees 
In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth!” 
and fairly obliging me to check my horse, or 
crush them by hundreds. My humanity made 
no impression on a flock of depraved ducks and 
ducklings that followed this phalanx of frogs, 
and gobbled these batrachian infants up (or 
down), with appetites that seemed inappeasable. 

Such of these juvenile reptiles as escape the 
early perils of migration and transmigration 
grow rapidly in size, and some of them attain 
to a good old age. ‘Toads, known to be four- 
teen, fifteen, or sixteen years old, are not un- 
common. Pennant gives a very interesting ac- 
count of one that was domesticated in an En- 
glish famil¥ for upward of six-and-thirty years. 
His favorite abode and winter retreat was un- 
der the house door-steps. Of course he bur- 
rowed there and remained out of sight except 
in warm weather. He knew his master, and 
would come forth at his approach. At candle- 
light he came out regularly to receive his sup- 
per. Often, to gratify curious visitors, he was 
brought into the house and placed on the table 
for exhibition, manifesting-the utmost coolness 
and self-possession in polite society, and seiz- 
ing with wonderful celerity every insect offered 
for his entertainment. He grew to a prodigious 
size, and showed no sign of infirmity up to the 
day when Fate fell on him in the fell shape of 
a raven whose ravenous beak, in spite of a gal- 
lant and persistent defense, inflicted on his aged 
frame wounds whereof he never recovered, but 
of which, or the effects of which, after some 
months’ lingering, he died. Sie transit gloria 
bufonis J 

But a forty-year-old toad in our climate has 
really had an active, self-conscious life of less 
than half that period. For, to say nothing of 
his sleeping by day in summer, he retires into 
his hole on the approach of cold weather, and 
there remains torpid until the return of spring— 


| hinder-legs imbedded in the mortar. 
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‘*bids the earth roll, nor heeds its idle whiy].” 
The ease and speed with which he digs his hole. 
stern foremost, not elbowing, nor shouldering. 
but Aipping away the earth behind him, aye 
quite remarkable; and gt is really funny ¢, 
watch him as he goes under—his eyes, with 
their three sets of eyelids, winking rapidly as 
they disappear, not again for more than six 
long months “to revisit the pale glimpses of 
the moon.” 

The toad loves the twilight. ‘Keeping 
shady” in the daytime, he comes nimbly forth 
after sunset and seeks his evening meal ‘amor ¢ 
the insects which swarm amidst the dex pening 
shadows. As ‘‘it is the early bird that catches 
the morning worm,” so it is the twilight toad 
that catches the evening bug. How often, at 
even-tide, have I sat on piazza or door-steps 
and watched the activity of these bright-eyed 
bug-devourers, a dozen of them in sight at 
once, hopping about in the gathering gloom 
like rabbits in their warren, evidently aware 
that they are licensed pets, each one a * char- 
tered libeftine,” 
seriously disturbed when some zealous en 


safe from all enemies, and not 


mologist seizes one of their number and gently 
compels him to disgorge his evening meal in 
order to discover in his maw some rare 
delicate insect, whose nocturnal habits enal 
him to elude all eyes less keen than those of t 
toad, 

I was early taught to spare the lives of toads’ 
and swallows, ‘If you kill them,” said one of 
the village oracles, in the very beginning of my 
memory, “the cows wiil give bloody milk.” | 
believed it most religiously, and doubted not 
that I should thus be deprived of my morning 
and evening bread-and-milk should I wantonly 
destroy either of those sacred animals. 

It has long been known that toads will not 
only remain for more than half a year in a tor- 
pid state, as is their winter custom, but that 
they will live for years shut up in darkness, and 
seemingly beyond the reach of either air or 
food. There are cases, well or ill authenti- 
cated, of the discovery of living toads inclosed 
in solid trees, in coal, in various kinds of stone, 
in beds of sand or gravel at immense depths 
below the earth’s surface. Over a sandstone 
mantle-piece in Chillingham Castle, England, 
there used to hang, framed in with a coat of 
arms, a Latin inscription, in letters of gold, 
calling attention to a cavity in the mantle, and 
reciting that a living toad was taken from that 
hole in the rock when the mantle was split from 
the quarry. Nearly a hundred years ago, in 
tearing down the wall of a Parisian house be- 
longing to the Due d’Orleans, which had been 
standing nearly fifty years, a live toad was said 
to have been found in the midst of the wall, his 
This dis- 
covery led to many cruel experiments in both 
France and England—experiments too cruel to 
be justified by any scientific pretext. Monsieur 
Herrisant, in presence of a committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, inclosed three 
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_— 
toads in plaster, boxed and sealed them up, and 
laid them aside for a year and a half. The 
boxes were opened at the end of that period, 
and two of the toads were found alive. They 


were again boxed up for a few months, and 
then again their sarcophagi were opened, but all 


were dead. In 1817, at Paris, Dr. Edwards 
inclosed a number of toads in plaster, and as 
far as he could, in various ways deprived them 
of air. All of them lived many days, but those 
died soonest which he forced to remain under 
water. 

In 1825 and 1830 two English clergymen, 
who might have been better employed in paro- 
chial duty, repeated these experiments on a 
larger scale. The full record of the tortures 
they inflicted may be found in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, April— October, 1832, 
Dr. Buckland was the first of 
these experimenters, 


pp- 26, 228. 


man caught thirty-two toads, shut them up and 
starved them for two months in a cucumber- 
frame in his garden; so that, to use his own 
words, they ‘were in an unhealthy and some- 
what meagre state’ when, on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1825, he proceeded to imprison them 
more closely, Four of them he plugged tight 
into as many holes, each cut about five inches 
deep and three inches wide, on the north side 
of the trunk of an apple-tree. At the end ofa 
year every one of these four toads was dead, 
p Twe lve 
more he shut up at the same time in twelve 
circular cells, each about a foot deep and five 
inches in diameter, cut in a block of limestone 
so coarse that it was easily permeable by water. 
Twelve more he confined in twelve other cells 
of the same width, but only half as deep, cut 
in a very compact silicious sandstone. The 
tops of the twenty-four cells were glazed air- 
tight, and covered with slate. Both 
were then buried three feet deep in the garden, 
and there they remained for nearly thirteen 
months. On the 10th of December, 1826, they 
were dug up and examined. Every toad in the 
sandstone had evidently been dead for months. 
Most of those in the limestone were alive, but 
all except two were greatly emaciated. These 
two had gained in weight. Over one of them, 
and also over one that had died, the glass was 
broken. The survivors were again shut up and 
buried as before, but all of them died before 
the end of the second year. Four others were 
placed each in a small basin of plaster of Paris, 
four inches deep and five inches wide, glazed 
in and buried like the twenty-four. seing dug 
up at the same time, two only were alive, but 
“much emaciated.” What the 
with them we are not told. 

The other clerical experimenter was the Rev. 
Edward Stanley. In June, 1830, he confined 
three toads, each in a flower-pot, and buried 
them four feet deep.. In the following March 
they were all dead. Then he corked up two 
others in glass bottles, one hermetically closed, 
the other with a small hole in the stopper. The 


and all of their bodies were decayed. 


stones 


That reverend gentle- 


Doctor did 
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first died in forty-eight hours; the other seem 
ed to be dying in about a fortnight. He was 
then unbottled, put under a flower-pot on moist 
garden-earth, grew lively, and was set at liberty. 
In words that sound like mockery this « lergy- 
man says: ‘‘I had the pleasure of seeing it 
crawl off under every symptom of entire conva- 
lescence.” ‘Tortures inflicted for so trifling a 
purpose, and ending in results so worthless, al- 
most make one wish that, for a while, at least, 
the toads and their tormentors could have been 
made to change places. Which of them would 
have then believed that ‘‘ not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without your Heavenly Father's 
notice ?” 

I will finish this article by quoting some pas- 
sages from the letter of a young friend who is 
endeavoring to domesticate a toad, and who in 
this letter ‘‘ reports progress, and asks leave to 
sit again ;:” 


‘* Saturday.—I ran into the garden to look for a toad. 
It is hard to find them in the daytime, but I soon saw 
one, and then put on my gloves and gave chase. I 
thought that I really meant to catch him. He hopped 
and I ran. I stooped and put out my hand, and he 
sprang out of my reach. My movements were not very 
prompt, and his were; and presently, to my great sat- 
isfaction (!), he hopped through the pickets and es- 
caped. I guess I was as glad as he. 

“* P.M.—After dinner I thought I would try again, 
and afteg some search found a big toad under a cur- 
rant-bush. Summoning up all my courage 1 grasped 
him with my gloved hand, and, ugh! what a sensation 
it gave me to touch him! I never felt a toad before, 
With a good deal of trepidation I managed to put him 
into an old bird-cage which I had brought for the 
purpose; but to my amazement he hopped instantly 
through one of the seed-holes, which looked smaller 
than his body, and was at liberty. But I caught him 
again—shuddering as I did before—put him into the 
cage, covered up the seed and water holes, rushed to 
the house, and exhibited my prisoner. We all ad- 
mired the beauty of his eyes; but his warty and wa- 
tery skin was disgusting, and his activity in trying to 
get out was beyond all belief. Presently I placed the 
cage on the grass under the dining-room window, and 
took a seat indoors to watch him. In less than five 
minutes he turned himself edgewise, forced himeelf 
through between the wires, @nd escaped! Not 
pecting such an escapade, ‘I had taken off my gloves, 
and now if I caught him it must be with my naked 
hands—and J pip ir! As I seized his damp, cold, 
knobby, bloated body an indescribable shudder ran 
through me, extending to my very toes. He wet my 
hand, but I did not let go until I had put him back 
into the cage; and then, wrapping a shaw! round it, 
I sat down on the piazza, quite faint and weak with 
the struggle. He remained still for a while, but pres- 
ently began leaping upward over and among the 
perches in the cage, sometimes actually clinging to 
the top wires, showing the whity-yellow under sid 
of his body, and making me feel almost as badly as 
when I had him in my hand. He seemed so nearly 
frantic that I concluded to let him go. So, taking him 
back to the currant-bush, I opened his prison door and 
came away, leaving him to come out at his pleasure, 

“So much for my first day of toad-taming ! 

** Monday, P.M.—I resolved to try again 
down from the garret an old patent flour-sifi I con- 
verted it into a cage, and then ran into the garden, 
caught my victim, imprisoned him, brought him to 
the house, and carried him up to my own chamber, 
and placed him in one of the windows opening on the 
piazza roof, where I left him to meditate till after tea. 
After tea I brought him down, set the cage on the ta- 
ble, and offered him a succession of flies. He seemed 
quite calm, behaved very well, but would not notice 
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the flies. Then I took him up stairs again, and placed | 
his cage as before. When I went up to bed I had for- 
gotten all about him, but just as I began to undress I 
heard a sort of scratching noise, looked toward the 
window, and saw the toad sprawling along on the 
outside of his cage. I uttered one scream and sprang 
upon the bed. He gave one leap and fell upon the 
floor. Del closed my door, and would not come 
in to my relief. Toady hopped about the chamber 
with alarming agility ; and there I sat, ‘squat like a 
toad,’ on the bed, half crying, half laughing, and 
wholly afraid to get down and recapture the ‘ contra- 
band.’ I called to Del’to ‘come in and catch him,' 
and she exhorted me (through the keyhole) to ‘get 
down and catch him,’ and each stoutly refused to do 
any such thing. At last, mustering all my courage, I 
charged at him with a towel, covered him, seized him, 
and called out, ‘Del, I've got him!’ That heroic fe- 
male then ventured to open the door almost an inch 
and peepin. I suppose I must have relaxed my grasp, | 
for just that instant the toad leaped out from under 
the towel. Del screamed and slammed to the door, 
and I screamed and jumped up again on the bed. 
Very soon, however, feeling rather ashamed of my 
cowardice, I put on my gloves, once more enveloped 
the toad in the towel, carried him down stairs, opened 
the back door, and dropped him on the grass. I went 
to bed disgusted with toads, and rather mortified at 
my want of courage, besides seeming to have lost all 
faith in the wisdom of trying to establish and main- | 
tain friendly relations with the lower orders of ani- 
mals. 

** Wednesday.—Another toad adventure! This after- 
noon at uncle Sam's one of his little boys came in with 
a toad in his hand. He treated it just as though it 
were a pet bird. Uncle took it, patted it, played with 
it, tickled its stomach with one of his fingersmntil the 
toad actually laughed out loud—at least he swelled up 
and made a sort of chuckling noise that sounded some- 
thing like laughing. Then uncle persuaded me to 
take it, first in one hand, then in the other, then in 
both together, without gloves; and I did so, and kept 
on doing so until all my uncomfortable feelings passed 
away, and I began to think that a toad, well trained, 
might become a very tolerable pet. I have made up 
my mind to keep one in a sort of pen in the garden, 
where I can feed it regular'y, and study its disposition | 
and habits. After a month’s trial perhaps I will send | 
you an account of my experiment.” 


I have written encouragingly to my corre- 
spondent, and in due time hope to receive a 
supplemental report. 


“ — - 


MY WALL STREET OPERATION. 
HAVE come to the conclusion, after a varied 
experience of two months, that it is not only 

necessary to the proper enjoyment of your money 
that it should be made by hard labor and the 
sweat of your own brow, but that safe invest-| 
ments are only to be made with hard-earned 
money. Speculations bring their own ruin; like 
every other crime they bear the seeds of their 
punishment: they endanger the money they 
produce, and through the process of getting and 
squandering the speculator is corrupted. I am | 
clearly satisfied of the truth of the old adage that | 
‘**what is easily made is easily spent.” The fact | 
is, that in my present state of mind I am dis- | 
posed to go even further, and declare that what | 
is easily got is generally most foolishly and ille- 
gally spent. I may be induced to modify this | 
opinion when I get cooler, but in the present | 
state of excitement I am invulnerable to argu- | 
ment—perfectly iron-clad with indignation. | 


ets bare.” 


Several months ago I made one thousand do}. 
lars very easily; I did not exercise my perspir 
atory pores over it at all—except from surprise 
at getting it. It is no matter how I came by it 
It might have been left me by a defunct r "i 
tive—it might have been given me for suppress- 
ing a scandalous paragraph (I am—alas! [ wes 
an editor)—it might have been given me f r 
my political opinion (but I had none)—it might 
have been the proceeds of a Gift Enterprise, 
or the result of a Charitable Collection; I am 
told that money is frequently easily made jy 
these ways ; but it was none of these. The only 
thing necessary to be told as to the means of its 
acquirement is that it came out of Wall Strect! 

When I had the tavo handsome, picturesque, 
and decidedly original, not to say unique, de- 
signs of the American Bank Note Company, 
with the magic figures $500 and the incompre- 
hensible but valuable signature of the United 
States Treasurer (whom, from his chirography, 
I take to be one of the three young Chiname 
educated some years ago at Harvard, or Y 
or some other college, where an occasional | 
barian is admitted) engraved thereon, stowed 


| away in my pocket-book, vigorously clutched in 


my hand, and my hand and its contents care- 
fully crammed into the lowest recesses of my 
breeches-pocket, I rushed off to my house in 
Brooklyn to relate the good news to that wis 
little counselor of mine who takes care of the 
babies and looks after my shirt-buttons. It 
seemed to me, as I hurried home, that every 
body knew of my good fortune, and I fancied I 
discovered in every conversation which reached 
my ears intimations of that instinctive know] 
edge coupled with advices as to the disposal or 
employment of my capital. 

A young man, who was evidently in the shoe 
and leather trade, insisted on telling, in my 


hearing, a companion, who smelled of hides an: 


l 
| tanners-oil, that ‘‘soles were advancing” and 
| **kip was very scarce,” and the man of hides and 
| oil replied, with a sidelong glance at me, that 


‘‘kip-skins were scarce and the Western mark- 
As I paid my two cents at the Ful- 
ton Ferry gate I heard one of the receivers tell 
another that the Directors could, if they would, 
declare a dividend of fifty per cent. on the last 
six months’ business ; but as the charter requires 
them to pay all over eight per cent. of profits to 
the charitable institutions of the State he rather 
thought the balance-sheet would show that the 
Company was barely getting four per cent. on 
its investment. As he said it, the man looked 
straight at me and not at my two cents—this 
may be a habit of his, however—and I was im- 
mediately seized with the idea that my pock 
was transparent, and that he saw the two $500's 
there! 

On the boat I-heard that Erie had advanced 
two per cent. at the Second Board ; that Gold 
had jumped from 26 to 27} since noon; that 
Seven-Thirties were declining in consequence 
of Germany sending them home in large quan- 
tities; that the fruit crop was a failure, and 








jried peaches were nathan high; and fing ally, 
after threading my way through a mixed pop- 
ulation, alike only in the fact that they all 
talked of money, and business, and specula- 
tion, I sat down by the side of a seedy-looking 

oung man who had the Herald open at the 

sets Heoaam Opportunities,” and who had the 


impertinence to laughingly call my attention to 


an advertisement announcing an extra favora- 
ble opportunity to make at least $1000 a month 


MY WAL L ST RE ET OPE Rs ATIC IN. 


by the investment of $300 in a business of some | 


kind or other, which the advertiser was aban- 
doning for the sufficient reason that he wished 
to go to Europe. 
man was at once impolite and ungenerous 
enough to remark sententiously, ‘‘ Swindle !” 

I am in some measure of a suspicious nature ; 
and at first I rather thought the same of all the 
enterprises I had heard spoken of, except per- 
haps the Gold story. I am not a sanguine 


man; nor do I think I am—or was previous to 


And further, the seedy young 
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I am sure I hadn't meant to be gruff; and 
when after a while I had gradually argued my- 
self into the admission that it was unkind 
me, and that I ought to make amends, I re- 
turned to the house and kissed both the boys 
and their-mother too—at which the latter cried 
more pitifully than before, but I don’t think so 
bitterly. When I had managed to wipe and 
kiss the tears away, I told the little woman of 
my soul, as kindly as I could, how sorry I was; 
and then I am aware of a certain undue haste 
to change the subject. I explained to her that, 
as I had said, I did not mean to deposit the 
money—that I had some idea of an “ Invest- 
meNT.” I rolled the word under my tongue as 


| if it were a sweet morsel, and pronounced it as 


| 


this experience—over-courteous ; but somehow | 


that information about Gold and American Se- 
curities stuck in my head; 
gotten home, and set the 
delight, and made Mary happy with the dis- 
play of my money and my joy (I think the lat- 
ter really affected her most) it still stuck there. 
I don’t think # had clearly settled there; I 
don’t think that idea had as yet got to incubat- 
ing. I was not firmly convinced that the Dutch 
were about to be so foolish, 
threatened with a little war among themselves, 
as to send our Bonds home, and depreciate the 
only securities J held, and advance the yellow 
commodity, which I did not hold; but I did re- 
flect that if they did there was no good reason 
why J shouldn’t have any benefits that might 
accrue therefrom as well as another. 


and when I had | 
children wild with | 


nearly said ‘‘ stocks, 


because they were | 


| ties and Seven-Thirties, 


And so—mark the sad sequence of that cov- | 


etous thought—with this idea active but unde- 
fined in my head, when Mary asked if I was 
going to put the $1000 with the other little 
savings in the Dime Savings’ Bank, I hastily 
thrust the money back into my pocket, and 
xruffly answered ‘ No.” 

The little woman looked at me for a second 
in profound astonishment; then her 
nance became shadowed, and a tear stood 
the corner of each eye; for in five years of a 
truly peaceful marrie d life I had never before 
spoken a harsh or unkind word to her, and that 
**No” was a shock. I was as much pained 
myself at having uttered it—but too proud, or 
mad, or foolish, or criminal to repair the fault 
with an apology or acaress. I got up to stride 
away in my anger when my eldest boy grasped 
me lovingly about the legs, and nearly stum- 
bling over him, I rudely jerked him on his feet 
and ordered him to “get out of the way.” 
Whereupon he set up the half-suppressed cry 
of a wounded spirit; to escape which, and the 
now tearful eyes of the little woman, I took my 
hat down from the rack and strode out of the 
house, deaf to the call of my youngest to “‘ tome 
home soon, papa!” 


counte- 


if it were written in small caps or black face 
antique. I wasn’t selfish about it either; I 
told her why I wished to invest it. I hoped in 
a short time to double it; and then, instead of 
putting the aggregate in the bank, I intended 
to pay it out as the first installment on that lit- 
tle Gothic cottage and two acres at Fort Ham- 
ilton, which was to be had by the payment of 
further light installments. And telling her that 
no time was to be lost—that the morning's news 
from Europe had much affected trade (I had 
” but avoided it, because I 
somehow fancy that word has an ugly and a 
sort of suspicious sound )—I begged her to hurry 
up dinner, as I proposed to go to the office for 
the evening. 

At this announcement my 
her eyes—my going out of an evening was such 
an unusual thing—and I had to volunteer the 
explanation that I wanted to go to the office— 
that of the Morning Telegram—to see the Euro- 
pean telegraphic market quotations of Six-Twen- 
I went, and in the 
office and in two or three of the public places 
in the vicinity where I had gone, invited by or 
inviting others, for spiritual comfort, heard any 
number of opinions to the effect that there was 
going to be a great war in Europe, and that the 
bonds certainly home, and that 
gold was going to advance. And about mid- 
night, with my head filled with a great deal of 
financial nonsense—‘*‘ knowledge” I called it 
then—I went home and found my wife sitting 
up with much fear and trembling waiting for 
my delaved appearance, and satisfied in her 
own mind that I, minus my thousand dollars, 
was lying stiff and stark at the bottom of Ful- 
ton Ferry Slip; and when I entered safe and 
sound, the hysterics which had gradually been 
getting the better of her threw her into a con 
vulsive sobbing, during which she went to bed 
and I fell asleep. 

The next day I went directly to a broker's, 
in Broad, near Wall § and Walf-under- 
standing the process of spe ulating in gold, 
deposited my $1000, and ordered him to buy 
me five thousand dollars in gold, ‘‘ buyer.3.” 
I was very much surprised to hear him say that 
my margin was good for a purchase of eight 
thousand, and knowing no good reason why he 


wife again opened 
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should do this unless he thought gold was going 
to advance, I told him to go ahead. The eight 
thousand was bought at 126, and when the 
time for its delivery had arrived I found it had 
been settled for at 130}, and that my ‘ mar- 


gin” was now $1360—less the insignificant com- | 


I told 


mission of one-eighth of one per cent. 


the broker to put it all out at the best price | 


he could, and went home declaring that the 


$500 which we had in the Dime Savings’ Bank | 


at six per cent. interest should no longer ‘‘ waste 
its sweetness on that desert air’ (what did a 
man who was making a hundred dollars a day 
off of $1000 care for the correctness of his quo- 
tations or metaphors ?), but that it should be 
invested in spite of wife’s entreaties the first 
thing in the morning. 

And when she persisted in begging me not to 
touch the $500 in the bank I was thoughtless 
enough to say, I am really afraid very unkind- 
ly, that ‘* you women make it a rule to hold a 
man’s hands whenever he gets into a fight or in 
a fair way to do any thing.” At which she ex- 


| great political events and combinations w] 


claimed: ‘* Why, husband!” in a hurt and re- 


proachful tone ; then the scene of the night be- 
fore was in some respects repeated, and she went 
to bed sad at heart to weep, while I pretending 
not to hear or heed her sobs went off to sleep, and 
had many visions of wealth that brought none of 
the home-happiness which I had enjoyed before. 

he $500 was added next day; the margin 
was footed up $1860, and the broker, very lib- 
erally and with a confidence only second to my 
own, purchased me $15,000 of gold ‘buyer 
3.” I don’t know what the experience of other 
wives may be, but my wife has good reason to 
think that “‘ buyer 3” stands for three days of 
nervous excitement on my part and misery on 
hers, and that “regular” as applied to next day 
delivery sales means in domestic parlance “ reg- 
ular and constant suffering.”” She was miser- 
able those three days. I was cold to her and 
the children. I affected to draw tighter reins 
\of domestic government and required impossi- 
ble things of her and the children, which failing 
of accomplishment I scolded her and spanked 
the children. I was absent all day and a great- 
er part of the night. I neglected my business 
and drank a good deal of very indifferent liquors 
of various kinds, and altogether failed to go 
home to meals. I affected Sutherland’s for 
lunches, and my whole course of reading em- 
braced only the war rumors from Europe and 
the money articles. When the three days ex- 
pired I went to the broker's, and was told that 
the seller had paid up at 1.34, and that $450 
of his money had been placed to my credit. 
My original margin of $1000 had become, with 
the two operations and the added $500 from 
bank, $2800 in round numbers. 

When I told the wife about my great good 
fortune she rejoiced greatly with me and half 
wept from joy; but ended up her exclamations 
of pleasure by asking if I had brought the mon- 
ey home, and if I was going to buy the house 
at Fort Hamilton next day ? 


* You foolish thing!” I exclaimed, with + 
nearest approach to a genuine laugh which I 
had indulged in at home for a week, “ of course 
I have ordered the 
It will buy at least 


[ haven't brought it home. 
broker to invest it again. 
$15,000 gold.” 

“Oh, husband! you will lose it all. Think 
of how many do lose every thing in Wall Street! 

“Of course they do—somebody must lose: 
but they are the fools who don’t know what they 
are doing. They understand nothing of the 
lich 
affect gold; they do not read the market re- 
ports comprehensibly ; they can not divine the 
schemes of shrewd operators ; in short, they are 
natural born fools. Z know what I’m at.” 

She looked at me doubtfally, but I did not 
suspect then that she thought I didn’t know 


| every thing. 


‘* Besides,” I continued, ** what do we want 
with a house in the suburbs? I saw a hand- 
some two-and-a-half story brown-stone front in 
Clinton Street yesterday, which I can get for 
$5000 cash and as much more on bond and 
mortgage.” 

‘* But where are you going to get the money?” 

“Tl make it in a month. I'll have ten 
thousand dollars cash before the war is over.” 

I didn’t quite do it. I mage several more 
operations all in the same style, and all * bull 
ing” gold. It went gradually up in the cow 
of the month to 1.52; my money had beer 
turned over frequently at exceedingly good ad 
vantage and profit, and I found my margin had 
grown at the end of that time to the formidab! 
little sum of nearly $7000, Singularly enough, 
other things increased or decreased in like pro- 
portion. The disgust for the Fort Hamilton 
cottage grew into decided contempt for the 
Clinton Street house, and my ambition was now 
fixed on a mansion which I had noticed in t! 
upper part of the Avenue. I began to look on 
East River and her ferries as nuisances; Brook- 
lyn became in my eyes a stupid, out-of-the-way 
place, pleasant, but not aristocratic, and Fulton 
Ferry decidedly inconvenient for ‘‘a man of 
business in Wall Street.” I could buy the Av- 
enue house for $8000 cash and $12,000 on bond 
and mortgage, and I rather thought I would 
do it. My bad temper, I am sorry to say, in- 
creased in like proportion to my gains; and my 
wife tells me I was very unkind and inconsid- 
erate at times. I am afraid I neglected the 
boys, and they grew somewhat afraid of me. 
My business matters at the office of the Morn- 
ing Telegram were not in a much happier con- 
dition than the domestic arrangements ; and 
on some objections being advanced as to my 
habits, I had expressed regret that they did not 
suit the proprietor, and was ready to resign if 
it was deemed that another could fill my place 
better. It was not required, however, and I 
continued to hold my situation and to give equal 
dissatisfaction. The fact is, I did not care how 
soon the separation was effected. 

Matters were in this state when gold had 











reached 150. My broker that day told me that 
my margin, then about $6000, would only buy 
the usual proportion—five times as much—, e. 
$30,000. I asked why, and was told that the 
proker had very little confidence in gold going 
any higher. I was a little startled, but pooh- 
poohed the idea, and declared that it would 
goto 175ina fortnight, that the war was only 
beginning, that Vieana would fall in a week, 
and Napoleon be dragged into the struggle, and 
Europe, I hoped, be involved in one common 
ruin. My broker muttered something about 
the war in Germany not materially affecting 
gold here, that other agencies were at work ; 
and was insane enough to advise me to sell 
rather than buy at 150. I told him he was a 
looney to suggest it, and went away seriously 
contemplating the idea of changing my banker. 
When I called for the settlement in three days 
and found gold at 152 I looked at the broker 
forgivingly, and suggested to him good-natured- 
ly that it was a bad plan to sell at 150 and buy 
at 152. And he as good-humoredly said, ‘I 
was smarter than he was at that time,” and 
took my order for $30,000 gold, ‘buyer 3,” 
with the proper demureness of a man who knew 
himself to be in the wrong. 

The settlement three days after was not so 
encouraging as the previous ones had been. 
Gold had hung at 152-524, and on the day of 
settlement it actually fell to 151. I was not 
much hurt; I didn’t feel pleased, however, and 
I paid my loss of $300 with the inward satisfac- 
ion that it would all be made up on the mor- 
row, and Bull-like gave another order for ** Bull- 
ing” gold when my broker and every body else 
told me to turn “Bear.” But I laughed at 
them and rushed on to my ruin. 

Yes, to my ruin! The story is easily and 
briefly told. I was infatuated, and could 
neither abandon Wall Street nor the habit 
of “Bulling.” If I had had sense enough 
to change my tactics and sell, I would have 
made money as rapidly as I had before; but 
the decline which had begun continued, and 
still found me a buyer. Oh, the terrible in- 
fatuation! Oh, the agony of that month of 
losses!’ I became more morose, more harsh, 
and more cruel than ever. I hardly went home 
at all, except at midnight to sleep a few hours. 
I neglected my business until I was finally ad- 
vised to resign, and did. I never had a pleas- 
ant word for my wife or the children, and they 
pined away in sorrow. 

I never managed to “‘ let go” until the money 
was all gone—the $1000 and the $500 too with 
it. I had been sustained by a confident hope 
that gold would every day go up again, and I 
would retrieve my losses. But the rise never 
came; my little fortune dwindled away to no- 
thing, and my temper grew worse and worse. 
When the final crash came, and I found myself 
without money or situation, I went to bed ill of 
a fever, in which my wife nursed me with the 
strong devotion which it seems to me only wo- 
men can feel. When I grew better and stronger, 
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and was roused up to action again, I think I had 
grown more kind to her and the boys, and was, 
I hope, in every way a better even if a poorer 
man. 


LITTLE RAVAGEOT.* 
I. 

YT OT very long ago there iived a little boy, 
LN who was so naughty that every body was 
afraid of him. He struck his nurse, broke the 
plates and glasses, made faces at his papa, and 
was impertinent to his poor mamma, who loved 
him with all her heart, in spite of his faults. 
He had been nicknamed Ravageot because he 
ravaged every thing about him, and he ought 
to have been very much ashamed of it, for it 
was the name of a dog, his rival in mischief in 
the house; but he was ashamed of nothing. 

In spite of all this he was a pretty boy, with 
light curly hair, and a face that every one liked 
to look at when he took a fancy to be amiable. 
But this was never any thing more than a fan- 
cy, and the next instant he became unbearable. 
All the neighbors pitied his parents, who were 
the best people imaginable, and nothing was 
talked about in the whole town but this naughty 
boy. One told how Ravageot had thrown a 
stone at him one day when he was taking the 
fresh air before his door; another, how he had 
jumped into the brook during a heavy rain on 
The milk 
man would not let him come near his tin cans 
since he had thrown a handful of fine sand into 
them through mischief, and the policeman threat- 
ened to put him in prison if he did not stop pinch- 
In 
short, so much was said of his bad behavior, that 
it came to the ears of an old fairy, who, after long 
roaming over the world, had taken up her abode 
in the neighborhood. 

The fairy Good Heart was as good as it was 
possible to be; but just on account of her good- 


purpose to splash the passers-by. 


ing the little girls on their way to school. 


ness she could not endure evil to be done around 
her. The sight of injustice made her ill, and 
the mere hearing of a wicked action took away 
her appetite for a week. In the course of hei 
long career she had punished many bad people, 
great and small, and when she learned of all 
that Ravageot had done, she resolved to give 
him a lesson that would last him a long time. 
In consequence, she informed his parents that 
she would pay them a visit on a certain day. 
The fairy Good Heart was well known in the 
country, and every one esteemed it a great hon- 
or to see her enter his house, for she was not 
lavish of her visits, and it was almost an event 
when she was seen in the town. On the morn- 
ing of the day appointed the cook hastened to 
the market, and returned two hours after, bent 
double under the weight of a huge baket hold- 
ing the best that money could buy. The rat- 
tling of dishes, and of the old silver plate, taken 
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from great chests, was heard all over the house. 
Baskets full of bottles were carried up from the 
cellar, and great hampers of fruit were brought 
down from the attic. Such a commotion had 
never before been seen; the servants were tired 
out, but no one complained, for all loved the 
fairy Good Heart, and would have gone through 
fire and water to please her. 

** What shall we do with Ravageot ?” said the 
father to his wife. ‘‘ You know how disagree- 
able he is to people who come here. The un- 
happy child will disgrace us. If he behaves 
badly to the fairy every one will know it, and 
we shall not dare to show our heads.” 

**Don't be afraid,” said the good mother. 
**T will wash his face, comb his beautiful fair 
hair that curls so nicely with my gold comb, put 
on his pretty new blouse and his little buckled 
shoes, and beg him so hard to be good that he 
can not refuse me. You will see that, instead 
of disgracing us, he will do us honor.” 

She said this because she thought of the good 
dinner that she was preparing, and she would 
have been too sorry for her dear little boy not 
to have been there. But when the servants 
went to bring Ravageot to his mother, that she 
might dress him, he was nowhere to be found. 
The naughty boy had heard of the fairy Good 
Heart, and was afraid of her, without knowing 
why. It is the punishment of the wicked to 
fear every thing that is good. Hearing himself 
called, he hid, and was finally found, after a 


long search, in the pantry, with his fingers in an 


ice-cream that had been set there tokeep. The 
cook made a great uproar when she saw her 
beautiful cream spoiled, with which she had 
taken such pains, but it was in vain to cry out 
and scold the culprit ; the guests were forced to 
dispense with ice-cream for that day. 

The worst of the matter was that, in the 
midst of the cook’s lamentations, a great 
noise was suddenly heard in the street. It 
was the fairy Good Heart coming at full 
gallop. All the servants rushed at once 
to the door, leaving Ravageot, who ran 
and hid among the fagots in the loft. 

His poor mother was deeply grieved at 
not having him by her side on such a day 
as this; but it was not to be thought of, 
and, forcing back her tears, she advanced 
with the most joyiul air she could assume 
toward the good fairy, who was just alight- 
ing from her carriage, and conducted her 
with the greatest respect to the dining- 
room, where the whole company took 
their seats round a large table magnifi- 
cently served. 

When the repast was ended, the fairy 
cast her eyes round the room. ‘* Where 
is your little boy ?” said she to the mother, 
in a voice that made her tremble. 

** Alas! Madam,” replied the latter, 
‘*we have had so much to do this morn- 
ing that I have not had time to dress him, 
and I dare not present him to you in the 
state in which he is.” 


] ‘* You are disguising the truth from me,” sa 


the fairy, in a harsh voice, ‘‘and you do w mone 
You render children an ill service in seeking t, 
hide their faults. Bring him to me just as }y 
is; I wish to see him directly.” 

The servants sent in search of Ra¥ageot soon 
returned, saying that they could find him no- 
where. The father shrugged his shoulders, and 
the mother began to rejoice in her heart at th, 
thought that her dear child would escape the 
lesson that was evidently in store for him. But 
the old fairy did not intend to take all this pail 
for nothing. She made a sign to her favorit 


| dwarf, who was standing behind her chair. | 


dwarf, who was called Barbichon, was of t 
strength of a giant, despite his small stature 
He was broader than he was high, and had long 
arms twisted and gnarled like the old shoot 
of the vine. But the most extraordinary t] 
about him was that he smelt out naughty litt 
boys, and tracked them by their scent as 

| hound tracks a hare. 

Barbichon ran to the kitchen, where Ravagi 
had been left, and following his scent from the 
without hesitating, he climbed to the loft and 
marched straight to the fagots, through whic! 
he caught a glimpse of the torn trowsers of t 
fugitive. Without saying a word, he seiz 
him by the waistband, and carried him at arms’- 
length into the dining-room, where his entran 
was greeted with shouts of laughter. Poor Ra- 
vageot was in asad plight. His rumpled bh 
blouse was blackened on one side by the char- 
coal] in the kitchen, and whitened on the other 
by the walls that he had been rubbing against 
ever since morning. From his matted and tan- 

| gled hair hung twigs and dry leaves, gather: 
| from among the fagots, to say nothing of a great 
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spider’s web, through which Barbichon had 
dragged him on passing through the door of the 
loft, and half of which was clinging to his head. 
His face, purple with anger, was daubed with 
cream from the tip of the nose to the end of the 
chin. He wriggled and twisted, but in vain, in 
Barbichon’s large hand. In short, as I just 
told you, he made a sorry figure, and those who 
laughed at him had good reason for laughing. 
Three persons only did not laugh: his father, 
whose face showed great vexation, his mother, 


whose eyes were full of tears, and the old fairy, 


who cast on him a threatening glance. 

‘* Where have you come from, Sir?” said she, 
‘and why did I not see you on entering here ?” 

Instead of “answering, he slipped from the 
hands of Barbichon, who had just set him on the 
floor, ran to his mother, and hid his head in her 
lap, stamping his foot with anger. 

‘‘Here is a child,” said the fairy, “‘ that likes 
to have his own way. Well, I will leave him 
a parting gift that will render him very happy. 
Hr NEED NEVER DO ANY THING THAT HE DOES 
not wisH. Adieu, Madam,” said she, address- 
ing the poor mother, who was involuntarily 
smoothing the disordered hair of her naughty 
wy with her white hand; ‘‘adieu; I pity you 
for having such a child. If you take my advice, 
the first thing you will do will be to wash his 
face, for he is really too dirty.” And, rising 


majestically, she went in search of her carriage, 
followed by Barbichon bearing the train of her 


dress, 

This was an unhappy household. The fairy 
Good Heart had gone away displeased, after all 
the pains that had been taken to entertain her, 
and the guests disappeared one by one, in haste 


to tell what had happened through the whole 


city. The father took his hat and went out an- 
gry, saying aloud that this rascal would disgrace 
them all in the end. The mother wept without 
saying a word, and continued mechanically to 
stroke the tangled hair of her dear torment, re- 
flecting on the singular gift that had been made 
him, 

Finally she rose, and, taking Ravageot by the 
hand, ** Come, my dear little boy,” said she, 
‘let us go and do what the fairy bid us.” 

She took him to her dressing-room, and, 
plunging her large sponge into the beautiful 
clear water, prepared to wash his face and hands. 
Ravageot, still sulky from the reproaches which 
he had just drawn upon himself, at first made 
no resistance, but when he felt the cold water 
in his nose and ears, he began to kick, and ran 
to the other end of the room, crying, 

“Oh! it is too cold; J don’t want my face 
washed.” 

His mother soon caught him, and passed the 
sponge over his face again, in spite of his strug- 
gles. But the fairy’s fatal gift was already at 
work, The water obeyed Ravageot’s orders. 
lo avoid wetting him it splashed to the right 
and the left out of the basin, and ran from the 
sponge, which constantly remained dry, so that 
it was necessary to give up the undertaking. 


| comb through his hair. 


| me 


| combs, but nothing would do. 


|The room was full of water, while Ravageot’s 
face, half washed, had not received a drop since 
the imprudent words were spoken. 

His poor mother, in despair, threw herself in 
a chair, and, shaking her wet dress, said, ‘‘ Come, 
let me comb your hair, at least; you will not be 
quite so untidy.” Saying this, she took him on 
her lap, and began to pass her beautiful gold 
Before long the comb 
encountered a twig, around which five or six 
hairs were twisted. 

**Qh! you hurt me,” cried Ravageot. ‘* Let 
alone! I don’t want my hair combed.’ 
And behold! the teeth of the comb bent back- 
ward and refused to enter the hair. His mo- 
ther, frightened, seized another comb, which 
did the same. The servants of the house hast- 
ened thither at her cries, each bringing all his 
They even went 
to the stable in search of the curry-comb; but 
scarcely had its iron teeth touched the enchant 
ed locks than they bent backward and passed 
over Ravageot's head without disturbing a single 
hair. 

Ravageot opened his eyes wide, and began to 
repent of having been so hasty of speech. He 
was a little vain at heart, and did not dislike to 
be neat and clean, provided that it cost him 
neither pain nor trouble. To see himself con- 
demned to remain thus, with his hair full of dirt 
and his face half washed, was not a 
prospect. 
gan to cry with all his might—the usual resource 
of naughty boys when they know not what to say 
or to do. 

““T want to be washed and to have my hair 
combed,” sobbed he, but it was too late. The 
fairy had, indeed, exempted him from the ne- 
cessity of doing what he did not like, but she 
had told him that he could do what 
pleased. 

To comfort him, his mother wished to put on 
his beautiful new blouse and his pretty buckled 
He pushed them away. ‘‘I don’t want 
them,” he cried. ‘‘I want to have my 
washed and my hair combed.” 

As the water would not wash his face, 
comb enter his hair, after storming a long time 
he changed his mind, and asked for his new 
blouse and buckled shoes. It was the same 
story. The blouse and the shoes had heard his re- 
fusal, and, like well-bred people, refused in their 
turn to go where they were not wanted. The 
blouse rose in the air when he attempted to put 
it on; the higher he raised his hand, the higher 
it rose, until finally it fastened itself to the ceil- 
ing, whence it looked down on him with a mock- 
ing air. As to the shoes, the first one that he 
attempted to put on suddenly became so small 
that a cat could not have put her paw into it, 
while the other grew so large that Ravageot 
might have put both feet into it at once. 

His mother, seeing this, sent away the serv- 
ants, who stood wonder-struck, and whose as- 
tonishment added to the shame of the little boy ; 
then, gathering her maternal strength to resist 


pleasant 
To show his dissatisfaction, he be 


not he 


shoes. 
face 


nor the 
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the terror that seized her, she gently clasped her 
poor child to her breast. 

‘* What will become of us, my poor boy,” said 
she, ‘‘if you will not obey at once and without 
resistance? This is what the good fairy wished 
to teach you by her fatal parting gift. When 
children are commanded to do any thing, it is for 
their good; and the worst thing that could happen 
to them would be to have the power to disobey. 
You have this power now, and you see already 
what it has cost you. For Heaven’s sake watch 
over yourself henceforth, if you would not kill 
me, for it would be impossible for me to live 
and see you as miserable as you will soon be- 
come if you continue to disobey your papa and 
me.” 

Ravageot was not a fool, and he perfectly 
understood the truth of what was said to him. 
He loved his mother besides (what child, how- 


ever wicked, could do otherwise ?), and the pro- | 
found and gentle grief of this tender mother 


softened his little stony heart in spite of himself. 
He threw his arms around her neck, and laying 
his dirty face against her smooth cheeks, wiped 
away the large tears that fell silently on it. They 
alone had the power to break the enchantment, 
since he had declared that he would not have 
his face wet. 

The reconciliation effected, they went down 
stairs to the room where they usually sat, and 
there, on a beautiful polished table, were the 
books and copy-books of the little boy. 


“Study hard, my dear child,” said his mo- 


ther, kissing his forehead. ‘Learn the page 
which you are to recite to papa this evening like 
a studious little boy. Perhaps the good fairy 
will relent when she knows that you have learned 
it thoroughly, and will take back her vile gift.” 


If Ravageot had had the choice, he would | 


have gone to play in the garden; but after the 
humiliating lessons which he had received, one 
after another, he dared not resist. 
himself at the table, therefore, and, with a great 
effort, set to work to learn his page. 


to which he directly took an aversion. 


great stone in his path. After uselessly trying 
several times to spell it he angrily threw the 
book on the floor. 

“TI don’t want to study,” said he; “I am 
tired of it.” 


“Oh!” said his mother, with a look that | 
pierced his heart, ‘‘is this what you promised | 


me ?” 

‘* Forgive me, mamma,” said he, ashamed ; 
and he picked up the book to begin to study his 
lesson again. It was impossible to open it. 
His terrified mother used all her strength, but 
in vain. She called the coachman and the por- 
ter—two very strong men—each took hold of 
one of the covers, and pulled with all his might, 
but the book did not stir. She sent for the 
locksmith with his hammer, and the carpenter 
with his saw; both broke their tools on the 
book without opening it. 


He seated | 


Unhap- | 
pily, in the fourth line came a long, hard word, | 
This | 
hard word spoiled every thing; it was like a| 





**T will take another,” said Ravageot; and 
he stretched out his hand toward a fairy book 
that amused him greatly. Alas! it Was 50 
firinly glued to the table that he could not sti; 
it. A third disappeared when the little boy at- 
tempted to take it, and insolently returned the 
moment he withdrew his hand. In short, Ra- 
vageot had declared that he did not want books: 
the books no longer wanted Ravageot. 

**Ah! unhappy child, what have you done? 
exclaimed his mother, in tears. ‘* Now there 
are no more books for you. How will you ever 
learn any thing? You are condemned to re- 
main in ignorance all your life.” Her tears 
flowed in such abundance on the unfortunate 
book, the author of all the evil, that it was wet 
through, and already, under this all-powerful 


| rain, was beginning to open, when suddenly it 


remembered its command in time, shook off the 
tears, and shut with a snap. 

Except the book of fairy tales, which he sin 
cerely regretted, Ravageot would have readily 
resigned himself to being rid of books, for he 
was not reasonable enough as yet to understand 
the use of them; but his mother’s grief troubled 
him, and he wept bitterly with her, promising 
never more to disobey. 

Meanwhile, his father returned to supper, 
worn out with fatigue, and still vexed from the 
scene at dinner. He had been walking since 
morning all about the town, avoiding every face 


| that he knew, and fearing to be met, lest he 


might have to answer questions about the fairy’s 
visit, which was talked of every where; conse- 
quently, he was not in the best humor toward 
the child that had caused him such an affront. 
[I leave you to judge of his anger when he saw 
his son come to the table with his clothes torn, 
his hair in disorder, and his face still daube 

with half of the morning’s cream. Looking at 
his wife with an angry air, he said, in a loud 
voice, 

‘* What does this mean, Madam? Do yo 
think that we are not yet sufficiently the laugh 
ing-stock of the town, that you wait for mor 
visitors to come here before you wash that little 
wretch ?” 

The poor woman, seeing her husband so an 
gry, dared not tell him what had happened, an 


| suffered herself to be unjustly accused in order 


to spare her little boy the punishment that his 


| father might have inflicted upon him, happy 


that all the anger should fall on her. In this 
she was wrong again, for the child, full of grat- 
itude to her, was indignant in his heart against 
his father’s injustice, without reflecting that h« 
was the true culprit, and that it was his place. 
if he had a heart, to justify his mother by tell 
ing the truthe The spirit of rebellion on 

aroused in him, with an appearance of reason, 
the child set up his will against that good fa 
ther, whose displeasure was so natural, and he 
was left in ignorance of what had happened : 
and when the latter, softening a little, handed 
him a plate of soup, saying, ‘‘ Here, eat you 
supper, child, and afterward we will see about 
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washing you,” he answered, in a resolute tone, 
“J don’t want any.” 

It must be confessed that it was a kind of 
soup of which he was not very fond, a circum- 
stance which doubtless added something to his 
resolution. Scarcely had he spoken that un- 
fortunate ‘I don’t want any,” when the soup 
sprang from the plate and fell back With one 
bound into the tureen, splashing every body 
around the table. 

His father, who had received a large share 
of the soup on his waistcoat, thought that Ra- 
yageot had thrown it in his face. Nothing was 
toe bad for such a child to do. He rose furi- 
ous, and was about to punish him on the spot, 
when the mother rushed between them, ‘‘ Stop, 
my dear,” said she, ‘‘the poor child had no- 
thing to do with it. He is unhappy enough 
without that; now he can eat no more soup.” 
And upon this she was forced to tell Ravageot’s 
father of the fatal power that the fairy had be- 
stowed on him, and to explain the consequences 
which had already followed from it. As may 
be imagined, this did not calm him, More an- 
gry than ever, he broke into reproeches against 
his poor wife. 

“This is a fine gift,” said he; “I congratu- 
late you on it. What is to be done now with 
this little wretch? The meanest rag-picker 
would not have him. _I want nothing more to 
do with him, and to-morrow morning I mean 


to send him as cabin-boy on board a vessel, 


where he will have to endure more hardships 
than he will like. Until then take him away 
from my sight, and put him to bed; at least, 
he can do no more mischief in his sleep.” 

His mother wished to take him away herself 
for fear of a new accident, but her husband 
would not hear of it. ‘‘ No, no,” said he, * you 
will find means of coaxing him, and making 
him believe that he is an innocent victim. Stay 
here; Mary Ann shall put him to bed,” 


Mary Ann was a tall country girl, as fresh as | 


a rose and as strong as a man; she had already 
received more than one kick from Ravageot, 
and was not one of his best friends. She took 
him in her arms without ceremony, and carried 
him off as if he had been a feather. 

Left alone with her husband, the poor mother 
set to work to caress him and attempt to soften 
his heart. She at last persuaded him not to 
send Ravageot to sea as a cabin-boy ; but, that 
it might not be believed that he had yielded to 
his wife, the father swore solemnly that he par- 
doned him for the last time, and that he would 
be merciless at the next offense. 

Meanwhile the time passed ; haif an hour, an 
hour went by since Ravageot had been carried 
away, yet Mary Ann did not return. 
to resist her anxiety, the mother hastened up 
stairs, when what did she see but Mary Ann 
clinging to the curtains, and trying with all her 
might to hold down the bed, which was caper- 
ing about the room. Vexed at being obliged 
to go to bed without his supper (for he had not 
dined, you must remember), the little boy had 


Unable | 


refused at first to go to bed, and the bed had 
taken him at his word. As as he at- 
tempted to approach it, the bedstead reared 
and plunged like a furious horse; the mattress 
rose in waves like a stormy sea; 


soon 


and the cover 
let itself joined in the dance, and flapped in the 
fave of the disobedient child till it brought tears 
in his eyes. It was evident that he would have 
to pass the night in a chair. 

It was too much to bear at once. Exas- 
perated by the remembrance of all the misfor- 
tunes that had been showered on him like hail 
ever since morning, he fell into a terrible fit of 
rage, and rolled on the floor, gnashing his teeth. 

His mother approached him. ‘‘Come to my 
arms, my dear child,” said she; ‘I will wrap 
my dress about you, and keep you warm all 
night.” 

In his fury he listened to nothing, and more 
than twenty times pushed away the loving arms 
that offered to shelter him. Worn out at last 
with crying and struggling he felt the need of 
a little rest, and as his good mother still opened 
her arms, smiling sadly, he sprang toward her 
to take refuge in them, when suddenly he felt 
himself held back by an invisible hand, and 
found it impossible to take a single step for- 
ward, It was the final blow. His last diso- 
bedience had deprived him forever of the pleas- 
ure of embracing his mother. 

They passed the night six feet apart, look- 
ing at, without being able to touch each other. 
The poor child was in the greatest terror, and 
bitterly reproached himself for having scorned 
the dear refuge which was forever closed to 
uim. But who can tell the despair of his mo- 
ther? She neither wept nor spoke, but gazed 
with a haggard face at her child, banished from 
her arms, and felt that she was on the point of 
becoming mad. 


II. 

When morning had come she said to Rava- 
geot, ‘Come with me. We will go to the fairy 
Good Heart, and I will beg her to forgive you.” 

She attempted to take his hand, but some- 
thing held her back, and she left the house, 
followed by the little boy, who no longer had 
the right to walk by his mother’s side. 

The fairy Good Heart lived a league from 
the city, in a great castle surrounded by splen- 
did gardens, which were open to every body. 
A simple hedge, the height of a man, separated 
the garden from the road, and the gate was al- 
ways on the latch. Ravageot and his mother 


| had no trouble, therefore, in making their way 


to the fairy. Before the door they found Bar- 
bichon taking the fresh air, and waiting for his 
mistress to rise. The good lady was not a very 
early riser; it was a little fault in which she in- 
dulged herself in return for doing harm to no 
one. But as soon as she learned that some 
one was waiting to see her she sprang from her 
bed, and was ready to receive the afflicted mo- 
ther in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘* Ah, Madam,” said the latter, as soon as she 
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saw the fairy—‘‘ah, Madam, save us! For pity’s 
sake take back the terrible gift which you made 
yesterday to my child.” 

“*T see what is the matter,” said the fairy, 
glancing at Ravageot’s dress. “This little boy 
wished to have his own way. He has been 
punished for it; so much the worse forhim. I 
can not take back what I have given.” 

‘*What!” said the mother; “is there no 
meuns, then, of saving him from so frightful a 
punishment ?” 

“There is, but it is a hard one. It is neces- 
sary that some one should consent to be pun- 
ished in his place.” 

“Ah! if that is all, it is easy. I am all 
ready. What do you ask for him to be able to 
have his face washed, and be neat and clean ?” 

** For him to have his face washed, and be 
neat and clean, you must give me your beauti- 
ful complexion.” 

*“'Pake my complexion, Madam; what do I 
want of it, if my child must always remain un- 
tidy ?” 

Barbichon instantly stepped forward, hold- 
ing in one hand a basin of rock crystal, and in 
the other a sponge as soft and fine as velvet. 
In the twinkling of an eye the fairy washed the 
face of Ravageot, who smiled to see himself in 
the glass, fresh and rosy. But all his joy van- 
ished when he turned to look at his mother. 
Her beautiful cheeks were withered, and her 
smooth, satin-like skin was tanned and wrink- 
led Jike an old woman’s. She did not seem to 
perceive it, and her eyes sparkled with pleasure 
on gazing at her dear child. 

*“What do you ask,” she continued, ‘for 
him to be able to have his beautiful hair combed 
and curled ?” 

** For him to have his hair combed and curl- 
ed, I must have your hair.” 

“Take my hair, Madam. What do I want 
of it, if my dear child’s must always remain in 
disorder ?” 

And Barbichon stepped forward with a dia- 
mond comb, with which the fairy, with three 
turns of the hand, smoothed and curled the 
hair of Ravageot, who let her do it without 
daring to look at his mother. When he ven- 
tured to raise his eyes to her, his heart was 
wrung with pain. Her beautiful hair, as black 
and glossy as jet, had disappeared, and in its 
place a few gray locks strayed in disorder from 
her cap. But she paid no attention to it. 
“What do you ask,” she continued, ‘‘ for him 
to be able to put on his new clothes ?” 

‘** For him to put on his new clothes, I must 
have yours.” 

‘*Take my clothes, Madam. What do I want 
of them, if my dear child must always remain 
in rags ?” 

Barbichon instantly handed the fairy a little 
jacket of fine cloth, embroidered with gold, 
white silk trowsers, a blue velvet cap, trimmed 
with silver, and shoes ornamented with precious 
stones, which in two seconds replaced the old 
clothes of Ravageot. He had never been so 





fine. He could not repress a cry of joy, which 
quickly turned to one of sorrow; for, on look- 
ing at his poor mother, he saw her dressed jn 
rags like a beggar. But she saw nothing 
but the magnificent costume of her child, and 
laughed with pleasure, showing her magnificent 
pearly teeth, the last relic of her past beauty. 

**What do you ask,” she said, “ for him to 
be able to eat soup? The doctor says that his 
health depends on it.” ‘ 

‘*For him to eat soup, I must have your 
teeth.” 

“Take my teeth, Madam. What do I want 
of them, if my dear child can not have proper 
nourishment ?” 

She had scarcely finished, when Barbichon 
held on an enameled plate a beautiful Japanese 
cup, in which was smoking the most appetizing 
soup that ever smoked under a little boy’s nos- 
trils. Ravageot, who had been fasting for twen- 
ty-four hours, did not wait for the spoon to | 
offered him twice; but his pleasure was of short 
duration. At each spoonful that he swallowed 
he heard a tooth fall on the ground. Despite 
his hunger, he would have gladly stopped ; but 
his mother, delighted to see him eat with such 
an appetite, would not listen to it, and forced 
him to go on till not a tooth remained in her 
head. 

‘** Now,” said the fairy, “this is all, I hope.’ 

** All! oh no, Madam, I have many mor 
things to ask of you.” 

**But, unhappy woman, what more would 
you sacrifice for this naughty child ?” 

‘*They are not sacrifices. I am too happy 
to save him from the wretched fate that was ir 
store for him. Come, what do you ask for him 
to be able to sleep in his bed ?” 

‘**For him to sleep in his bed, you must giv 
me yours.” 

‘“*Take my bed, Madam. What do I want 
of it, if my dear child must pass his nights on 
the hard floor ?” 

** Have you any thing more to ask ?” 

**Yes, indeed. What do you ask for him to 
be able to study ?” 

‘* For him to be able to study, you must your- 
self forget all that you know.” 

“Take all know, Madam. What doI want 
of knowledge, if my dear child must wallow in 
ignorance ?” 

** Let this be your last demand, at least.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, one more! This time 
it is for myself. What do you ask for me to be 
able to clasp him in my arms ?” 

‘*To have the happiness of clasping him in 
your arms, you must give me all your othe: 
happiness.” 

‘*Take it, Madam. What other happiness 
can there be for me, if I have not that of em 
bracing my dear child ?” 

The fairy made a gesture, and Ravageot 
sprang tremblingly into his mother’s arms. He 
shuddered in spite of himself as he came in 
contact with her coarse dress and yellow, flab- 
by skin, and winced under the kisses of her 
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toothless mouth. But so many proofs of love| is my son, my dear son, whom I have saved 
had not been lost on him, and all that excited | from misery. Nothing in the world can take 
his repugnance filled him at the same time with | him from me.” 

gratitude and admiration for the good mother| Happily they thought her insane, and, re- 
who had so completely devoted herself for him, | specting her madness, permitted her at last to 
to what point he did not yet know. As to her,| accompany Ravageot to his father. It was 
wholly absorbed in the happiness which she had | dark when they arrived. Mary Ann was stand- 
restored to him, she clasped him convulsively | ing at the door. 

her arms, and never tired of telling him how “Ah! here you are,” she cried, as soon as 
nandsome he was, forgetting all that she her-| she saw the little troop. ‘‘ Here you are, 
self had lost. | tfaughty boy! Your father has been anxious 

It was necessary at last to take leave. The| enough about you, poor man! He has just 
happy mother could not sufficiently thank her | gone to the great pond to look for you. This 
whom she styled her benefactress. Barbichon | is the third horse he has tired out since morn- 
wept with emotion, and the fairy herself, una-| ing, and if it had not been for your dear mo- 
ble any longer to restrain her feelings, ran to | ther, whom we all love so well, I should have 
her as she was descending the first step, and | advised him to remain quiet, and thank God 
kissed her forehead, saying, ‘‘Take courage, | for being rid of you. What have you done 
noble woman, and rely on me.” | with your mother ?” 

Courage! she was too happy to need it. She | ‘Here she is!” cried Ravageot, trembling 
walked with a light step, holding by the hand |with terror at the turn affairs were taking 
her treasure, well fed, neat and clean, and | ‘Here she is; I have never left her.” 
adorned like a little prince. What mattered| ‘‘No more of your tricks! Aren't you 
any thing else to her? She thought that he }ashamed of them at such a time? How. can 
would sleep that night in his comfortable little | you make fun of your mother in this way, when 
bed, and pictured to herself in advance how | you see us all in trouble on her account? Up 
learned he would be one day, and how he would | stairs with you, quick, and to bed! You must 
write a beautiful book, which the first publisher | be in need of it.” 
of the country would print on fine paper, with) At the word bed the good mother remem- 
his name on the title-page in large letters. | bered her bargain with the fairy, and put an 

Meanwhile the poor mother knew nothing | end to the discussion by saying, ‘‘Go to bed, 
herself, as she soon saw when they set out for| my dear; you know that the fairy permits it, 
home. She had forgotten the way; she did| and you must be very tired. Sleep sweetly, 
not even know the direction of the town, and | and I will wait for you here.” 
had not the least recollection of the house.| He wished to resist, but she raised a finger, 
Ravageot then understood the full extent of | and said, in her beautiful voice, which remained 
her sacrifice. It was in vain that he attempted | clear and sweet, ‘‘ Obey !” 
to guide her. He had been too much accus-| At this word a thousand terrible recollections 
tomed to have every thing done for him to! rose before him. He hung his head and fol- 
take the trouble to see where he was going, and | lowed Mary Ann, who dragged him up stairs 
had paid no attention to any thing on his way. | less gently than he would have liked. 

They wandered about all day in the fields; he| Ravageot was in his comfortable little bed, 
growing more and more anxious as night came | wrapped in his warm blankets, but he slept lit- 
on, she thinking of nothing but the happiness | tle. He thought of his mother standing and 
of seeing her dear child delivered from ali his | waiting for him before the door—his mother 
ills, | disfigured on his account, whom no one would 

At last, toward evening, they were met by| recognize, and who so cruelly expiated the 
the servants, whom his papa, terrified at their | faults which he had committed. He listened 
disappearance, had sent in search of them in| with terror to the sound of the rain and the 
all directions, and who did not recognize them | roaring of the wind, which blew that night with 
at first, so much were they both changed, until| extraordinary violence. The rattling of the 
Ravageot, who was looking anxiously on all| windows, shaken by the tempest, seemed to 
sides, spied the coachman. He ran to him,|him so many accusing words, crying, ‘‘ Bad 
and, calling him by name, soon made himself | son!” At last, toward morning, worn out with 
known; but he was greatly embarrassed when | fatigue and excitement, he fell into a heavy, 
the servants asked who was the old beggar wo- | painful sleep, and saw in a dream a squad of 
man with him. “It is my mother!” he ex-| policemen driving before them a gray-haired 
claimed. But they laughed in his face, and | woman, in a coarse patched gown, who turned 
the policeman, who headed the search, scolded | her head as if looking for some one. 
him severely for roaming over the country,| Meanwhile his father had returned late at 
clinging to the skirts of a wretched old woman, | night, worn out, with a heart full of anxiety. 
and calling her his mother—he whose mother | He received the news that his son was found 
was such a lady. They even talked of taking | with a cry of joy; but on learning that his wife 
her to prison. She knew not how to defend | was not with him, he groaned, and, throwing 
herself, having forgotten every thing; she only | himself on the sofa, passed the night there, 
clasped Ravageot in her arms, repeating, ‘‘ He | with his face buried in his hands. Scarcely 
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had day dawned when he entered the room 
where his son was sleeping, and, seeing the 
little curly head which he had thought never 
more to behold, he burst into tears like a child, 
and, rushing to the bed, covered the little sleep- 
er with kisses. 

Ravageot awakened with a start, and was at 
first terrified to see his father drowned in tears, 
but soon recovering himself, he threw his arms 


round his neck and cried, ‘‘Oh! papa, mamma | 
Come quickly; I 


is down stairs at the door. 
am sure that she is very cold.” And as his 
father looked at him wonder-struck, ‘‘ They did 
not know her yesterday,” cried he, “but you 
will know her, I am certain.” 

Hastily dressing himself, he dragged his fa- 


ther to the door, where they found the poor wo- | 


man, her cheeks blue with cold, and her clothes 
dripping with rain. At the sight of her little 
boy her face brightened, and she clasped him 
in her arms with as complete a happiness as if 
she had been receiving the compliments of the 
fine gentlemen of the town in her great velvet 


chair by the draw 
ing-room fire. 

** What does t 
mean ?” 
ther ; 
good woman ?” 

“Tt is my m 
ther,” cried the cl 
—_'** my good n 
ther, who has | 
come ugly and rag 
ged for me.” 

**Can this be } 
sible ?” said he to } 
wife ; 
really my dear wife, 
for whom I hay 
been mourning e\ 
since yesterday ? 

She looked at hi 
without recognizi 
him. She embrac: 
her child again and 
said, “This is m 
son. What do yx 
want of me?” 

** But then I an 
your husband!” re 
turned the fath¢ 
stupefied. 

** You!” said she 
“T do not know. 

**Oh! what am! 
to believe?” cri 
the unhappy mar 
‘*This is really m 
wife’s voice, but | 
do not know her « 
she me.” 

At this mome 
Mary Ann, who had 
been awakened | 
hearing her masté 

| walking about the house, arrived. She seiz 
her mistress by the arm, and, shaking her rud 
ly, exclaimed, “‘Are you here yet? Beg 
child-stealer, and never let us see your fa 
| again.” 

She was attempting to drag her to the street 
| when Ravageot madly threw himself on her. 
| His little heart swelled with anger, and | 
| would have marched boldly at that moment 
against a battalion of soldiers. 

“No!” he exclaimed, beside himself, “ y« 
shall not drive mamma away. I do not want 
what she has done for me. It is for me to 
be dirty, and to sleep on the ground; I am 
| the one that has deserved it. Take me back 
to the fairy! Iwill give her back every thing, 
and she must give back every thing to mam- 
ma.” 

He had not done speaking when an enor- 
mous hand seized Mary Ann by the waist and 
sent her spinning in the middle of the street, 
and Barbichon exclaimed, ‘‘ Make way for my 


| mistress!” At the same instant the fairy Good 


said the 


““who is t 


** and are y 
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Heart rose from the ground, and, placing her 
hand on the shoulder of the tender mother, 
“Your trial is ended,” she said. ‘She who 
did the evil has come to repair it.” 

Then she kissed Ravageot on both cheeks 
and disappeared with Barbichon, leaving after 
her a sweet odor that lasted for a week. 

When the father, recovered from. his sur- 
prise at this sudden apparition, raised his eyes 
to his wife, he saw her, with her beautiful black 
hair and her fresh complexion, in the silk dress 
which he had bought himself for her birthday. 
She looked at him, and they fell into each other’s 
arms with unspeakable happiness. 

She lived afterward happy and honored, re- 
spécted like a saint by all the town; but when 
any one attempted@#*speuk in her presence of 
her sublime devotion, she blushed and changed 
the subject. 


As for Ravagect, he became from that day 
the best-behaved little boy that ever was seen. 
He obeyed without speaking, and gave up his 
wishes as soon as they displeased his father or 
mother. He was never more heard to com- 
plain when the water was cold, or to « ry when 
his hair was combed, or to refuse soup when 
there was something else on the table that he 
liked better. However early his mother saw 
fit to put him to bed, he took care never to re 
fuse to go for fear of the consequences. He 
attended to his studies, remembering at what a 
price his mother had thought it worth while to 
redeem them for him, and would have thought 
it a crime to run from her when she wished to 
take him in herarms. In this manner he soon 
lost the name of Ravageot and was called good 
| little Ernest, the name that his parents had 
given him in baptism. 
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PRINCE ALBERT AT TWENTY. 


HIS work, although purporting to have been 
merely “‘ compiled under the direction” of 
the Queen, is fairly to be considered as the 


work of Her Majesty. A considerable portion, 
and that decidedly the most interesting, is writ- 

* The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, compiled under the Direction of Her Majesty 
the Queen, by Lrevt.-Generat THe Hon. C. Gary.— 
Published by Harper and Brothers. 





ten by her, the letters and journal 
of the Prince and others could 
only have been furnished by her, 
and these have been translated 
from the German by her daughter 
the Princess Helena. There 
indeed hardly a page which could 
have been written without the di- 
rect co-operation of the Queen. 
Royal writers are not so rare that 
the mere fact that a book has been 
put forth by one of them gives 
it any special value. This, how- 
ever, has a special interest as set- 
ting forth some phases of life of 
which little has ever been written. 
Kings and queens are usually pic- 
tured in their robes of state, with 
crown and sceptre. Here we get 
clear glimpses of them as indi- 
viduals in the ordinary routine of 
daily life. The Prince Consort 
was in all but name King of Great 
Britain, though his name is signed 
to no public document, and it was 
long before he had the slightest 
nominal place in affairs of State, 
and then he was merely appointed 
one of the Privy Council. 

The perfect frankness of the 
book is its main merit. This 
frankness is owing to the peculiar 
object for which it was compiled. 

| It was designed solely for private circulation 
among the members of the royal family and a 
few other persons who stood in personal relations 
with them. But it was soon perceived that it 
would be impossible to insure this strict privacy. 
Any one of a hundred circumstances might any 
day place a copy in hands of some person who 
would publish it, quite likely in a garbled form. 
| It was therefore determined to give it to the 


is 
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public substantially as it had been written for 
private circulation. The decision was a wise 
one; for while it contains many private and 
personal details which would hardly have found 
place had it been designed for the public eye, it 
contains nothing which will detract from the re- 
spect and esteem with which the Queen is held; 
it will also add largely to the admiration in 
which the memory of the Prince Consort is held. 

This volume relates only to the first one-and- 
twenty years of the life of Prince Albert, closing 
with the first year after his marriage, when he 
had firmly marked out for himself that course 
of life which he pursued with unwavering con- 
stancy to its close; a way of life which gained 
for him the appellation of ‘‘ Albert the Good?” 
We are promised that this will be succeeded by 
other volumes which will set forth his after-ca- 
reer, and will show the great though unseen in- 
fluence which he exerted upon the public affairs 
not merely of Great Britain but also of all Eu- 
rope. It is promised that the compiler of the 
coming volumes ‘‘ will have the same advant- 
ages as to information from authentic sources 
that have been enjoyed in the preparation of 
the present volume.” We imagine that the 
whole work will justify the assertion which has 
been made that, ‘‘If the Prince had lived to 
attain what we now think a good old age, he 


would inevitably have become the most accom- | 


plished statesman and the most guiding person- 


age in Europe: a man to whose arbitrament | 


fierce national quarrels might have been sub- 


mitted, and by whose influence calamitous wars 
might have been averted.” 

We trust that now, as the ice has fairly 
broken, no motives of misplaced delicacy will 
prevent the same freedom in the presentation 
of private and personal details which give to 


this volume its special value and interest. We 
could ill afford to spare even the minute details 
of his early childhood, the extracts from his 
boyish letters and journal, and the little scraps 


of letters of his grandmother and other rela- | 
| was a Princess of Mecklenburg. 


tives. It is interesting to see that royal and 
princely children are, after all, like other chil- 
dren; that they are troubled in teething, have 
croup, and measles, whooping-cough, and scar- 
let-fever; that they are just as fond of toys and 
picture-books ; that they cry over their lessons, 
get locked up for misconduct; that they have 
their quarrels and reconciliations; that their 
aunts and grandmothers apply to them the 
same pet names as are given to those not born 
in the purple. The baby Victoria, having been 
born in May, is called the “little May Flower ;” 
and, though it was sure that should she live her 
baby brow would wear the top and round of 
sovereignty of a dominion upon which the sun 
never sets, she is styled ‘‘the Little Monkey,” 
while a cousin somewhat older is the ‘Big 
Monkey,” and the like. 

Let us string together a few sentences taken 
almost at random from the letters and journal 
of the little Albert, the latter written when he 
was barely six years old: 
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“When I got up this morning I was very happy. | 
washed myself, and then was dressed ; after which ] 
played for a little while, then the milk was brought. 
and afterward dear papa came to fetch us to break- 
fast.....We put on our boots and went to the Hof. 
garten. Then we went home to dinner. Now I am 
sleepy ; I will pray and go to bed.”... .“* When I awok 
this morning I was ill. My cough was worse. I was 
so frightened that I cried. I did a little drawing, then 
I built a castle, and arranged my arms; after that | 
did my lessons, and made a little picture and painted 
it. Then I played with Noah’s Ark; then we ¢ 
and I went to bed and prayed.”....‘* We recited, and 
I cried because I could not say my repetition, for | 
had not paid attention. I was not allowed to play 
after dinner because I had cried while I was repeat- 
ing.”....‘‘I was to recite something, but I did not 
wish to do so; that was not right, naughty !"....“] 
cried at my lesson to-day because I could not find a 
verb; and the Rath pinched me to show me what 
verb was, and I cried about it.”....“I wrote a lett 
at home; but, because I had made so many mist 
in it, the Rath tore it up and threw it into the fire. | 
cried about it.”....“*I got up well and happy; after 
ward I had a fight with my brother. Next day I had 
another fight with my brother. That was not right.’ 
....“* Dear Papa, our finches have such a fine hous 
to live in! Think of me very often, and bring m« 
doll that nods its head.”....‘* There was a fair yes- 
terday, and grandmamma gave me some money, a 
I bought myself some pretty things: a Turkish cr 
cent, a whip, an eagle, and a cross-bow.”... .“* De 
Papa, I thank you for your letter. We were y 
merry yesterday. A great many children played wit 
us. I wish you could have seen us. Think with loy 
of your little Albert.” 

Francis - Charles -Augustus-Albert- Emanue] 
—for thus he was baptized, though he seems nev- 
er to have used or been called by any of thes: 
names except Albert—was born on the 26th of 
August, 1819, his cousin Victoria having been 
born three months before. His father, Ernest, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, was brother to 
the Duchess of Kent, the mother of Victoria, 
and to Leopold, who became King of Belgium. 
The Coburgs had long been among the poorest 
of the reigning German princes. During the 
wars which followed the Reformation they had 
taken the Protestant side, and had been dis- 
possessed by the Emperor Charles V. of the 
greater part of their possessions. His mother 
The marriage, 
contracted in 1817, was not a happy one. Two 
children were born within two years, Ernest, 
the elder, and Albert. In 1824 the Duchess 
left her husband and children, and though she 
lived seven years after, never again saw them. 
The Duke then married again, his second wife 
being his own niece, the daughter of his sister. 
This marriage, which to us seems criminal, ap- 
pears to have been a very happy one, the new 
Duchess proving an admirable mother to her 
step-son-consins. 

Albert, by only fourteen months the younger 
of the two brothers, seems from infancy to have 
taken the lead in every thing. As a child he 
was decidedly pretty, though he seems not to 
have given promise of the remarkable personal 
beauty which distinguished him as a man. For 
the first twenty years of their lives the young 
princes were always together. They had the 
same tutor, went to the same schools, and when 


| Ernest became of age Albert also was by spe- 
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cial decree pronounced to have attained his 
majority. 

The education of the lads was very carefully 
As far as‘we can learn, their boy- 
hood and early manhood was every way most 
promising. We are assured that Albert ever 
manifested “the abhorrence of vice of every 
kind. Its presence grieved him, horrified him.” 
At the age of eighteen he was a young man of 
very remarkable intelligence and accomplish- 
ments. Besides the ordinary studies and ac- 
complishments, he was a clever artist, no mean 
proficient in music, and a skillful fencer. 

For a poor young prince, whose family can 
give him only a meagre support, there appears 


conducted. 


to be only two possible careers open, unless he 


is content to sink into positive obscurity. He 
must either enter the civil or military service 
of some greater ruler or must marty a rich 
wife. The Hou&e of Coburg is one of the few 
Protestant houses with blood sufficiently pure 
to enable them to intermarry into the royal 
family of England ; Leopold, a younger broth- 
er of the Duke, had, a couple of years before 


the birth of Albert, married the Princess Char- | 
She had 


lotte, the heir to the British crown. 
died, and now again the heir-presumptive was 
a girl, It is not strange that the possibility 
should suggest itself that a like brilliant fortune 
might be in store for one of the Coburg boys. 
Such a possibility seems to have been hinted at 
by Parson Gensler when Albert, three weeks 
old, was christened. ‘The good wishes,” he 


said, ‘‘ with which we welcome this infant as a | 


Christian are the more earnest when we con- 
sider the high position in life in which he may 
one day be placed, and the sphere of action to 
which the will of God may call him.” His 
grandmother, sister of the Duchess of Kent, 
sarly planned such a marriage. The Queen 
writes: ‘*The Prince told the Queen that his 
grandmother had wished earnestly that he 
should marry the Queen, and as she died when 
the children (the Prince and the Queen) were 
only twelve years old, she could have little 
guessed what a blessing she was preparing not 
only for this country, but for the world at large.” 
**When the Prince was only three years old,” 


| the matter on. 
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so writes the Queen in her journal, “his nurse 
used to tell him that he should marry the 
Queen; and Albert says that when he first 
thought of marrying at all he always thought 
of her.” Uncle Leopold seems to have helped 
He was always sounding the 
praises of his favorite nephew to his sister, the 
mother of Victoria, 

Of course there was in England great anxie- 
ty as to who should be the husband of the fu- 
ture Queen; for it had come to be certain that 
King William IV. would never have any legit 
imate children. Before she was half-way out 
of her teens five matches had been proposed 
for her. The Prince and Princess had now 
reached the age of seventeen, the Prince look- 
ing some years older. They had never met; 
but it is evident that the affair had been pretty 
well talked over, for in 1836 the two young 
Princes were sent to England to pay a visit to 
the Duchess of Kent. On his way Albert con- 
fided in strict secrecy to a young friend that 
“he was going to England to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Princess Victoria, and if they 
liked each other they were to be engaged.” 
King William was quite opposed to this match, 
favoring one with a Dutch Prince. The 
lasted a month. The Queen, writing eight- 
and-twenty years after, thus describes the im- 
pression which the visitors made upon her: 


Visit 


“The Prince was at that time much shorter than 
his brother, already very handsome, but very stout, 
which he entirely grew out of afterward. He was 
most amiable, natural, unaffected, and merry; full of 
interest in every thing—playing on the piano with 
the Princess, his cousin—drawing; in short, con- 
stantly occupied. He always paid the greatest atten- 
tion to all he saw, and the Queen remembers well 
how intently he listened to the sermon preached in 
St. Paul’s, when he and his faiher and brother accom- 
panied the Duchess of Kent and ss there, 
on the occasion of the service attended by the chil- 
dren of the different charity schools. It is indeed 
rare to see a Prince, not yet seventeen years of age, 
bestowing such earnest attention on a sermon.” 


the Prince 


The Queen says, ‘‘ Nothing had at this time 
passed between the Queen and the Prince them- 
selves (nor, indeed, till after the arrival of the 
Princes in England in 1839),” when the match 
was, as we shall see, speedily concluded; yet 
people began to talk; and wise Leopold, see- 
ing that the pear was not npe, and most likely 
fearing the opposition of King William, sent 
the Princes off to the University of Bonn. 
King William died in 1837, and Victoria, then 
eighteen years of age, ascended the throne. 
Leopold soon began to urge the marriage upon 
the Queen. It was probably in the early part 
of 1838 that, in writing to the Queen, he first 
mentioned the idea of such a marriage; ‘‘ and 
the proposal must have been favorably enter- 
tained ; for Leopold, in March, writes to Baron 
Stockmar and gives an account of the manner 
in which Prince Albert had received the com- 
munication which, of course, with the Queen’s 
sanction, had been made to him.” The sub- 
stance was that Leopold thought that, on ac- 
count of the youth of the parties, the marriage 
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must be postponed for a few years. Albert re- 
plied: ‘‘I am ready to submit to this delay if 
I have only some certain assurance to go upon. 
But if, after waiting, perhaps, for three years, 
I should find that the Queen no longer desired 
the marriage, it would place me in a very ri- 
diculous position, and would, to a certain ex- 
tent, ruin all the prospects of my future life.” 
Leopold finally came to assent to this view. 
He said: “ Albert is now past eighteen. If he 
waits till he is in his twenty-first, twenty-second, 


or twenty-third year, it will be impossible for } 


him to begin any new career, and his whole 
life would be marred if the Queen should 
change her mind.” 

Matters went on thus for a year and a half. 
‘vhen the Queen, who seems to have come very 
near being spoiled by her elevation, declared 
to Uncle Leopold that she wished to break off 
the match. The Prince said he was tired of 
the affair. But wise Leopold looked a little 
more deeply into things. The young people 
had not seen each other for three years. A\l- 
bert had grown up to be one of the handsomest 
young men of the day. So the uncle determ- 
ined that his nephew should pay another visit 
to England. How matters stood is thus told 
by the Prince: 

“The Queen declared to my uncle of Belgium that 
she wished the affair to be considered as broken off, 
and that for four years she could think of no marriage. 
I went therefore with the quiet but firm resolution to 
declare, on my part, that I also, tired of the delay, 
withdrew entirely from the affair.” 

The Queen, however, puts a little different 
face upon the matter. She writes: 

‘The Queen never entertained any idea of this, and 
she afterward repeatedly informed the Prince that she 
would never have married any one else. She feels, 
however, great regret that she had not, after her ac- 
cession, kept up her correspondence with her cousin 
as she had done before it. 

“Nor can the Queen now think, without indigna- 
tion against herself, of her wish to keep the Prince 
waiting for probably three or four years, at the risk 
of ruining all his prospects for life, until she might 
feel inclined to marry! And the Prince has since 
told her that he came over in 1839 with the intention 
of telling her that, if she could not then make up her 
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had a somewhat delicate task before her. ‘“ Tho 
| Queen’s position,” we are told, “made it im- 
| perative that any proposal of marriage mus; 
come from her.” ‘We acknowledge that we do 
not quite appreciate the reasons for this neces- 
| sity, but we suppose it to have existed. Hay- 
ing to ‘‘pop the questior’”’ Her Majesty did ir 
likea man. We have two accounts of the way 
in which it was done, written by the only per 

sons who could know any thing about it. 
| Prince Albert writes to his grandmother— 
not the one who had so longed for the marriage. 
for that good lady was dead half a dozen years 


| “The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few 
days ago, and declared to me in a genuine outburst 
of love and affection (Ergiisse von Herzlichkeit wu 
Liebe), that I had gained her whole heart, and wou 
make her intensely happy (iéberglicklich) if I w 
make her the sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for 
she said she looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only thing 
which troubled her was that she did not think sh 
was worthy of me. The joyous openness of ma 

in which she told me this quite enchanted me, and] 
was quite carried away by it. She is really most ¢g 
and amiable, and I am quite sure Heaven has not 
given me into evil hands, and that we shall be hap, 
together. 

“Since that moment Victoria does whatey 
fancies I should wish or like, and we talk together 
great deal about our future life, which she promises 
me to make as happy as possible.” 


» 


The Queen writes to Uncle Leopold : 


“My mind is quite made up, and I told Albert t! 
morning of it. The warm affection he showed m 
learning this gave me great pleasure. He seems per- 

fection, and I think that I have the prospect of ver 
great happiness before me. I love him more tha 
can say, and shall do every thing in my power to re 
der this sacrifice (for such in my opinion it is 
small as Ican. He seems to have great tact, a ver 
necessary thing in his position. These last few days 
have passed like a dream to me, and I am so mu 
bewildered by it all that I know hardly how to writ« 
but I do feel very happy....I wish to keep the dea 
young gentleman here till the end of next mont! 
Ernest’s sincere pleasure gives me great delight. H 
does so adore dearest Albert.” 
| 
| In her Journal of that day, the Queen writes: 
| ‘How I will strive to make him feel as little 
possible the great sacrifice he has made! I told hir 
it was a great sacrifice on his part, but he would n 
allow it.” 


ot 


mind, she must understand that he could not now | 


wait for a decision, as he had done at a former period 
when this marriage was first talked about. 

“The only excuse the Queen can make for herself 
is in the fact that the sudden change from the secluded 
life at Kensington to the independence of her position 
as Queen Regnant at the age of eighteer. put all ideas 
of marriage out of her mind, which she now most sin- 
cerely repents.” 


Leopold’s prognostication of what would 
happen was well founded. The young Princes 


reached Windsor Castle on the evening of Oc- | 


tober 10, 1839. The handsome Albert came, 
saw, and conquered. When she saw him the 
Queen thought him not a day too young to be 
married. The second day she showed marked 
tokens of affection. The third day she sum- 
moned Lord Melbourne, her Prime Minister, 
and informed him that she had made up her 
mind to the marriage. The fourth day she 
summoned the Prince to her apartment. She 


One rarely is able to get so close to a court- 
ship as this. If the Queen had before worried 
poor Albert by insisting on delay, she now made 
ample amends. We are not told upon whom 
it devolved to ‘‘name the day ;” but instead of 

| four years’ waiting, there was to be less than as 
}many months. The Queen proposed on the 
| 15th of October, the marriage was fixed for 
early in February, and did take place on the 
10th. One can imagine the cutting and fitting, 
the basting and sewing that were required to 
get the ‘‘things” ready for bride and bride- 
maids. 

| We believe that there was never a happier 
| marriage than this. There were indeed at first 
|a few drawbacks: Parliament seemed rather 
inclined to snub the Prince. When the intend- 
ed marriage was announced, of course they ex- 
pressed great delight ; but grumbled because it 
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was not expressly stated that the Prince was a 
Protestant—an announcement about as neces- 
sary, considering his family, as to say that the 
Pope of Rome is a Catholic. 
gled about his allowance. It was proposed to 
make it £50,000 a year—the sum which had 
ever since the time of George II. been granted 
to Queen consorts. It was attempted to cut this 
down to £21,000; and the most that Parlia- 
ment could be induced to grant was £30,000. 
Then they quarreled about the rank in prece- 
dence which he should hold ; that is, how near 
the Queen he might stand or walk upon state 
occasions. ‘There were several other vexatious 
questions, which annoyed the Prince and made 
the Queen angry. Moreover, it would seem, 
from a slight hint in one of the Prince’s letters, 
that the Queen was at first a little inclined to be 
master of the family. Three montis after his 
marriage he writes: ‘‘In my home life I ara 
very happy and contented ; but the difficulty in 
filling my place with the proper dignity is, that 
I am only the husband and not the master in 
the house.” He early, says the compiler of 
this volume, ‘‘ saw the necessity of his claim- 
ing and asserting the authority which properly 
belongs to the husband.” Things soon right- 
ed themselves in this respect, ‘‘thanks to the 
firmness, but at the same time gentleness with 


which the Prince insisted on filling his proper | 


position as head of the family—thanks ‘also to 
the clear judgment and right feeling of the 
Queen.” So that— 

“To those who would urge upon the Queen that, as 
Sovereign, she must be the head of the house and the 
family, as well as of the State, and that her husband 
was, after all, but one of her subjects, her Majesty 
would reply that she had solemnly engaged at the 
altar to ‘obey’ as well as to ‘love and honor ;’ and 
this sacred obligation she would consent neither to 
limit nor refine away.” 

Prince Albert early marked out the line of 
conduct to be pursued. It was, as he himself 
expressed it, long afterward : 


“To sink his own individual existence in that of 
his wife; to aim at no power by himself, or for him- 
self; to shun all ostentation ; to assume no separate 
responsibility before the public; but, making his po- 
sition entirely a part of the Queen's, continually and 
anxiously to watch every part of the public business, 
in order to be able to advise and assist her at any mo- 
ment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions 
brought before her—sometimes political, or social, or 
personal ; as the natural head of her family, superin- 
tendent of her household, manager of her private af- 
fairs ; her sole confidential adviser in politics, and only 
assistant in her communications with the officers of 
the Government.” 


To this end he refused to be any way in- 
volved in party politics; taking care even that 
the officers of his household should be equally | 


divided between Whigs and Tories. He would 
accept no title of nobility, but would be simply 
‘*Prince Albert.” It was, indeed, finally de- 


termined that he should be styled “‘ Prince Con- | 
sort,” and ultimately he accepted the post of | 


one of the Privy Council. He was above all 
things aware that his personal character should 
be beyond all shadow not merely of blame but 


Then they hig- | 


} morals. 


| doubt, written by her; 


| of Victoria, his only child. 





even of suspicion. He denied himself what 
had always been one of his chief pleasures— 
that of walking or riding alone. Wherever he 
appeared in public he was accompanied by his 
equerry. He paid no visits in general society ; 
kept aloof from all the dissipations of fashion- 
able life; was a stranger even to the peculiar 
English institution, the race-course. No whis- 
per of scandal was ever breathed against his 
It is not too much to say that the 
personal respect and esteem in which the Queen 
and the Prince were held did much to preserve 
Great Britain from the violent convulsions which 
disturbed all the Continent of Europe during 
the years of revolution. _ If in addition to oth- 
er causes of discontent had been added a dis- 
solute court, the Chartist movement would have 
had a very different ending. The following 
passage from this book of the Queen is signifi 
cant to those who know how widely the Prince 
of Wales has deviated from the example of his 
father : 


**Tt isthis which has been the glory and the strength 


| of the throne in our day, and which has won for the 


English Court the love and veneration of the British 
people and the respect of the world. Above all, he 
has set an example for his children from which they 
may be sure they can never deviate without falling in 
public estimation, and running the risk of undoing 
the work which he has been so instrumental in ac- 
complishing.” 

This last significant sentence, though not for- 
mally credited to the Queen, was, we can not 
for it is not to be sup- 
posed that so clear an intimation of censure 
against the heir to the crown would have been 
ventured, in such a place, by any one save the 
Queen herself. 

We may safely say that the existence of the 
3ritish monarchy was jeopardized. Two years 
before the birth of Victoria it was clear that 
neither the Prince Regent, the Duke of York, 
nor the Duke of Clarence, who stood in con- 
secutive succession in the line of heirship, would 
have legitimate children. Next came the Duke 
of Kent, unmarried, and in feeble health. Then 
came the Duke of Cumberland, whose character 
was so notoriously infamous that it was thought 
the British people would not submit to have him 
mount the throne. It is said, upon good author- 
ity, that after the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte the Duke of Kent resolved to marry, in 
order that if he should leave an heir the acces- 
sion of his brother of Cumberland might be pre- 
vented. He died within a year after the birth 
George LII. died 
soon after, blind and insane; the Duke of York 
followed ; then George IV. in 1830; and Will- 
iam IV. in 1837. Victoria became Queen; 
but, should she die without an heir, the hated 
Duke of Cumberland stood next in succession. 
Hence the anxiety of the English people for the 
speedy marriage of the Queen, and their uni- 
versal joy at its accomplishment. That she had 


| made a wise and happy marriage they could 
| not then know. 
| gained not merely a father of future princes, 


That the British nation had 
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but a wise and able ruler, they did not know;; | still as the stillness of Nature herself, the Har- 
for in effect, as we have already said, the Prince | vard and Yale University crews are off up th 
Consort was really King. ‘It is like the be-| lake in hot haste, and putting to full proof th, 
ginning of a new reign,” said the Queen, when | temper which has been wrought into them }y 
the Prince died. weeks and months of vigilant and persisten; 
This opening volume hints at rather than | training. 
sets forth the actual part which the Prince bore I invite you to occupy the fifteen minutes 
in the real government of the kingdom. To} which must elapse before the boats can returp 
set this forth will be the aim of the volumes | in a consideration of the manner in which boat- 
which are to follow. In the last public act of | ing is carried on at Harvard College; and jj 
the Prince we have a special interest. Itis thus | you will spare me that much time I think I can 
told: convince you that just as great and important 


“On the 1st of December, 1861, when suffering un-| principles are involved in the winning of 
der the extreme prostration of his last fatal illness, | champion boat-race as are bronght into requi 
the Prince roused himself to write a memorandum - 
for the Queen, on the communication which the Goy- : 
ernment proposed to make to the United States on the | P@!&”. 
affair of the Trent. This memorandum was adopted Several years ago, on one of the examination 
by the Queen, and influencing, as it did, the tone of papers which young gentlemen who apply fo: 
the Government communication, had a material effect 7] - 
in preventing a rupture between the two countries.” 





sition in the successful conducting of a cam- 


admission to Harvard College are expected to 
pass in a satisfactory manner, occurred the fol- 

Every one who knows of the history of the | lowing question: “‘ Which are the two largest 
time, is aware that there was the most immi-| rivers in the United States ?’ 








?” to which one ex 
nent peril of hostilities growing out of ,this af- | ceedingly verdant youth replied, ‘‘ The Merri 
fair. Had the British ministry acted as they | mac and the Charles.” If the question had 
were disposed to act, we can hardly see how | been for the ‘most important” instead of th 
war could have been avoided. What would | “largest” rivers, this aspirant for collegiate hon- 
have been the result no man can say. It is| ors might almost have been pardoned for his 
sure, we think, that British commerce would | high estimation of the Charles; for to a student 
have suffered from our armed cruisers, as our | of Harvard this certainly is a most important 
commerce did from the Alabama and Georgia, | river, especially if he have a taste for aquat 
But there can also be no doubt that the block- | ic sports and aspire to aquatic honors. And 
ade of the Southern ports would have been ef- | among the undergraduates this class of yout 
fectually raised. With Great Britain for an | is growing larger and larger every year. This 
ally, one can hardly see how the Confederacy | Charles River, which you would hardly find o1 
should have failed to have secured its independ- | any but a large map, flows hard by the College, 
ence. ; and here it is that the class races take place, 
| and here that the body of the work preparator 
‘ _ to the championship for university honors must 
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“ NE thousand to five hundred the Harvard} Four minutes’ walk from the College grounds 
crew wins the race!” brings you to the boat-houses, which, rising on 
“Put up your money.” | Piles from the mud of the river, look like s 
The last speaker is a large, red-faced man, | many huge and unshapely animals. They ar 
with a blue ribbon—the Yale color—in his but- | certainly devoid of architectural beauty ; but it 
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ton-hole. All eyes are turned to see who it is | is the treasures they contain which render them 


that stands thus ready virtually to throw away 
five hundred dollars. 

It is a damp, cool afternoon, the 19th July, 
1867. The rain, which has been falling for two 


or three hours, darkening the face of every body | 


with a hue as gloomy as the clouds whence it 


comes, holds up about three in the afternoon. | 


Trains of cars a mile long and vehicles of every 
description have been pouring out a throng of 
people, who scatter themselves along the shores 
of Lake Quinsigamond. A stiff northwest breeze 
has died away, and left the surface of the lake 


a perfect mirror. The wherry races—about | 


which nobody cares, except perhaps the partic- 


ipants—are over, and the Yale Freshmen have | 


won the silver cups and the colors from their 
Harvard competitors. And now the great event 
of the day—the great event of the year for 
twelve men at least—is at issue; and as the 
sunlight bursts through the clonds, and the 
clamor of ten thousand spectators is hushed as 


the objects of almost universal interest. Look 
at these beautiful ‘‘ shells,” resting one above 
another on the brackets on either wall. What 
can be more exquisite than they, with their deli- 
cate curves, their sharp prows, perfect finish, 
and light, airy beauty ? These shells cost near- 
ly four hundred dollars apiece; and here you 
see eight of them, and in the next boat-house 
| two more, besides three or four “laps.” 

** Yes, Sir,” remarks one who knows, “ we 
have a fine stock of boats on hand now. That 
boat is the Harvard of last year: fifty-seven 
feet long and nineteen inches wide; not much 
| Spare sitting room there! They do say you 
have to part your hair in the middle when you 
go out in that boat. And now I think of it, 
perhaps it is to avoid unpleasant consequences 
which might result from negligence in this par- 
| ticular that the crews always have their hair 
| cropped close !” 


| Here come the crew: now you can see them 
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start. We frequently have jalf the College on 
the raft to see the Harvard 4:0 out or come in. 
They go up there to dress, or rather to un- 
dress, for they seldom wear much this warm 
weather except a pair of drawers or an old pair 
of trowcers. Now they are ready to take the 
boat down to the water. Every man stands 
opposite his place in the boat; as the ‘‘ Bow” 
gives the order they lift her together, and, three 
on a side, take her to the water. That man, 
the smallest of the lot, is the ‘‘ Bow Oar.” 
You will see that the men will wait for his or- 
der before getting into the boat. That is the 
“Stroke” seating himself now. His is the most 
important position of all; for the other five 
copy him, and unless the pattern is good of 
course the imitation can’t be worth much. He 
must know alfMibout his men: whgt their hab- 
its are, what their weight and condition, what 
dependence can be placed on them. He him- 
self must be a perfect oar—never pulling a 
false stroke, never committing the least fault, 
never quickening his stroke, and never flag- 
ging; but he must pull on like a machine, ten 
miles or more if need be. This year our Stroke 
is perfection. You will see presently how he 
reaches forward, and with straight back and 
head erect, moves his body as if it worked on a 
pivot at the hips. 

Now they are ready. 
board!” ‘*Give way, starboard !” 
her!” ‘Ready all!” ‘ Give way!” 
that a splendid start ? 

The man who gave the orders, as I said, is 
the Bow. Next to the Stroke he is the most 
important man in the boat. The Stroke chalks 
out the work, and the Bow keeps the men up 
to it. 
nothing. He must keep his eye on every man 
in the boat ; must notice every fault, and bring 
the men into perfect harmony of action; must 
consolidate six men into one, so that they shall 
row animated by a single impulse. Given a 
good Stroke, if the crew is not a good one, it 
is the Bow’s fault. In addition to this, he 
must steer the boat in a perfectly straight course 
for a mile and a half and return, so that when 
she comes stem on foward you you shall see 
nothing but her prow, sharp as a knife, and one 
magnified pair of oars. 

How does he steer? Why, with his feet, to 
be sure. In addition to the work he does with 
his eyes, hands, arms, back, and legs, his feet 
must do good service too, He must learn to 
feel with them as an organist learns to find the 
right pedal with his eyes fixed on the music 
before him. Two wires run forward from the 
cross-piece on the rudder to the Bow’s stretch- 
er—that is, the board against which he braces 
his feet—and are fastened to either end of a 
crescent of wood or iron, which turns through 


‘**Push her off, star- 
** Hold 
Wasn't 


the stretcher on a pivot, the concavity toward | 


the bow. Turning the crescent turns the rud- 
der, of course; and thus the Bow steers with 
his feet, which is a much better arrangement 
than carrying a cockswain, as the English boats 


Without him the crew would be worth | 
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do, though it throws a good dea! of work on one 
man, and gives the Bow a great deal of respons- 
ibility. He can hear the prow cut through the 
water with a swish, and feel that he controls 
this complex machine of wood and muscle more 
absolutely than a driver controls his horse. Be- 
sides, he is the only one who is allowed to look 
out of the boat or to speak. Not even the Stroke 
speaks, unless addressed by the Bow. This rule 
is one that is enforced in all well-regulated 
crews. 

Of course the other places are important. 
Number Two, counting from the stern, sets the 
stroke for the starboard oars, and must imitate 
Number One perfectly; Number Three is usu- 
ally the strongest and heaviest man in the boat ; 
and Number Four must have muscle enough so 
that the Bow can call upon him in case of ne- 
cessity; Number Five must be strong enough to 
keep Number Six busy, and this year that is 
no easy matter. We have a crew this year of 
which the College may well be proud. 

In addition to the University crew, which is 
picked from the whole College, there are usually 
three or four class crews anid a crew from the 
Scientific School; besides one or more Second 
and ‘*Serub” crews to each class; so that the 
boats are in constant use. The Class boats pull 
every year, in June, for the championship of the 
river, and also pull with the Class boats of Yale, 
when these last can be persuaded into going into 
such a contest, though the Yale men usually 
fight shy of any except a University race, unless 
they feel pretty sure of winning. 

There must be some kind of organization to 
have so extensive an interest carried on success 
fully. The entire boating interest of the Col- 
lege assembles in September and chooses a man 
to be President of the Harvard Boat Club, of 
which all undergraduates are members. He 
has charge of the property, and, what is of more 
importance, of the debts of the Club; for I be- 
lieve such an organization never yet existed but 
that it was in debt more or less. He calls 
meetings when any thing of importance is to 
come before the Club, and superintends the 
raising of funds by means of subscription lists, 
so that though the boating interest appeals to 
the generosity and enthusiasm of the men, no 
such thing as a tax or assessment is ever levied, 
A second choice is made for the office of Cap- 
tain—a position of more immediate importance 
than the first, inasmuch as the Captain has in- 
trusted to lilm the entire supervision and selec 
tion of the crew. He must be a man who thor- 
oughly understands his business, and who is 
willing to enter into it heart and soul; and if 
he does not have a good crew and make a good 
show when the race comes off the next summer, 
having the whole material of the College at his 
disposal, it will be his own fault. If he suc- 
ceeds he will be a bigger man than any in Cam- 
bridge; if he fails the fellows will ‘* come down 
on him the worst kind,” so that the position has 
its drawbacks as well as its desirable qualities. 

Each class is organized on precisely the same 
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principle as the College. Now, if we follow the | 
Harvard through the course of exercise which | 
they pursue from October to July, we shall 
know exactly how all the other crews are man- 
aged, except that the University men are longer 
at it and do more work than any of the other | 
crews, as would naturally be expected of them. 
At the beginning of the year—the College 
year I mean, say about the first of October— 
the President and Captain are chosen, and the 
Captain invites those men from the different | 
Classes who are desirous of pulling in the Har- | 
vard the next summer, to present themselves | 
as candidates and enter upon the course of work 
which he has marked out. There are usually 
a dozen or fifteen who stand a good chance, and 
generally any man is willing to do all the work | 
he can for the sake of so great a distinction. 
Once in a while a desirable man hangs back, 
aid needs some coaxing, or positively refuses to 
run at all, pleading study, with which boating 
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it is a secret some crews never learn. Not only 
must the oars keep time, but the backs mug 
move together, and the whole six row as one 
man. It requires hours of practice and disej- 
pline before this result is achieved; but some 
day they fall into it, and then the pulling grows 


| more sharp, more distinct, better defined with 


every stroke. Then the stroke begins to b 
quickened, and occasionally a spirt is indulged 
in. 

About three weeks before the race the crews 
go into training, as though training were some- 
thing new. They pull on time four or fiye 
miles a day, and are more than usually carefy! 
in regard to their diet. Rare beef and mutton, 
potatoes and lettuce, bread-and-butter, and milk, 
and weak tea, and oat-meal are set before them, 
with as mu@h variety as the Mfenuity of the 
cook may devise. Time was when a man in 
training was allowed to drink only a very small 
quantity of water daily, but this refinement of 





eae ee ee 
fA oP ar 


certainly interferes, or the reluctance of parents 
to his entering on such acourse. But these are | 


cruelty is now done away, and the thirsty boat 
ing man can now drink as much water as h 


wees 








the exceptions. As a general thing, any boat- | 
ing man is willing to do all in his power to se- | 
cure the opportunity. The work is hard and 

continuous. Perfect regularity of habit is in- | 
dispensable, with the strictest attention to diet | 
and plenty of sleep. Then a certain amount of 
work is required at the Gymnasium from October 
to May. Some ingenious man has contrived a 
piece of apparatus called a ‘‘ rowing weight.” 
A handle exactly like that of an oar is attached 
by the middle to a strap which passes over a 
pulley. At the other end of the strap is a weight 
which moves up and down in a groove. 
gymnast sits on a stool about four inches high, 

grasps the wooden handle with both hands, 

places his feet against the stretcher, as in a 

boat, and goes through the motion of rowing. 

It is harder work than pulling in a boat and | 
more profitable exercise; fomthe “Stroke” can 

stand over each man and point out to him his | 
faults, and explain matters to him as he could 

not do in a boat. Eight hundred strokes on | 
the rowing weights are equivalent to a three- | 
mile pull, and the competitors for the Harvard | 
are expected to pull a thousand strokes a day. 
The result is a certainty ; of course their backs | 
and legs and arms grow to be very muscular. 

It has been the custom also during the past | 
year for the Captain to marshal his men three 
or four evenings a week, and takethem out for | 
a little ran of from two to six miles. This was | 
to make them sound of wind and increase their | 
leg muscle. By spring the number of candi- 
dates is apt to be reduced to eight or ten, and | 
from these the choice must be made. Now 
come innumerable trials in the boat, and a weak | 
or doubtful man has to go through a severe or- 
deal if he would make good his ciaim to a place 
in the crew. By the middle of May the crew 
is formed and settles down to hard work. The | 
distance pulled is at first short, and the stroke 


is slow, that the men may learn to pull together. | 


This is the first great point to be gained, and | 


The | 


desires, 

I would like to explain one circumstance in 
regard to which there seems to be a false im 
pression. Our Harvard men have never em- 
ployed the services of a professional trainer, nor 


| has any other than some member of the crew, 
| elected Captain thereof, ever had any thing to 


do with training it. Others, indeed, may and 
do take a deep interest in the welfare of the 
University crew, but to the Captain alone be 
longs the brain or 

Our fifteen minutes have passed. 

“ Harvard!” “ Harvard!” ‘* Harvarp!”— 
The cry comes down the shores of the lake and 
is caught up and reiterated by thousands of ex- 
eited men. Yes, the Harvard is ahead this 
time certainly, more than a sixth of a mile, t 
the surprise of every one except perhaps the 
six men in her, who are thus placing their Col- 
lege at the head of the boating interest of the 
country, professional as well as amateur. 

Have I not fulfilled my promise and shown 
that great principles are involved in the winning 
of a champion boat-race? Atre not indefatiga- 


| ble energy, and vigilance fhat allows no detail to 


pass unnoticed, and steady, grinding persever- 
ance, principles which, if put into practice as 
they have been by these champion oarsmen, 
will carry a man or a nation to any point to 
which it may aspire ? 





LUCY TAVISH’S JOURNEY. 
A T last the family united on the question ot 
Lucy’s taking a journey. Even her Aunt 
Debby Davis, who opposed her in every thing 
on orthodox principles, admitted that perhaps 
she would never see a better time to do a use- 
less thing, and she might as well go and be 
done with it. No one knew how the suggestion 
had been started in Lucy’s behalf; like an in- 
vention, probably the necessity for it gave its 
birth, and it rose in several minds, to be per 
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LUCY TAVISH’S JOURNEY. 


fected among those who could carry out the 
plan. Valid reasons were assigned for this 
journey —she was eighteen years old, and with 
the expectation of devoting the future to the 
happy profession of ay illage school-teacher had 
finished the necessary education—she had never 
been out of her native place, nor seen a rail- | 
1, ste umboat, or canal. It would be an ad- 

yantage certainly to add the experiences of 
travel to her education, and elevate her plane 
above that of her associates and scholars. 

‘¢‘But where can she go?” Mrs, Tavish, her 
mother, inquired, describing the circle of the 
globe with pudgy hands acquainted with the 
making of butter-balls. 

“Our relations have all died out,” added 

Aunt Debby, ‘‘old Moses Davis, second cousin 
to you and me, Sarah, went off suddenly a year | 
ago, and his farm was sold. There’s no mis- | 
take about my missing the quinces [ used to 
get every fall from his place. He was the last 
of the Davises, you know, except myself and 
yourself, Sarah.” 
” Mr. Tavish cogitated ; his rough white eye- 
brows went up and down as if in search of some 
friend to quarter his Lucy upon. She must 
have an object, and a hospitable destination. 
As he could neither leave his farm nor afford 
the money it would cost to accompany her, it 
would not be proper otherwise for her to rush 
blindly over some railroad, and put up at some | 
tavern or gimcrack hotel, and order what she 
pleased, paying her bill like a man. She was 
smart enough to do it, he argued, but was too | 
pretty, and her “sarsy” way might come upon 
her at the wrong moment, and fetch her trou- 
ble. 

Lucy sat demure in the family conclave, but 
felt secretly proud of the importance her eight- 
een years had so unexpectedly assumed, and 
pleased with the prospect of a variation upon 
her dull life. She turned over in her mind the 

res of the Geography, whose wood-cuts rep- 
resented remarkable objects in nature: Niagara, 
the Natural Bridge in Virginia—not capablé 
of reconstruction—the Rocky Mountains, and 
Bunker Hill, A journey according to her ideas 
meant a pursuit of these famous objects, for 
the purpose of conveying information afterward 
to those of one’s friends athirst for knowledge, 
and only able to receive it at second-hand, and 
of holding them in one’s memory as the precious 
treasures of a past not to be repeated. Some- 
how this idea of a journey did not attract her, 
it lacked human interest—a Mountain could 
only be a large hill, and Falls mere water run- 
ning swifter than a brook. Passing over these 
she saw with her mind’s eye the pictures of 
cities, New York, Chicago, St. Louis; the lat- 
ter stirred some vague association, striving to 
follow its clew she lost the thread of the con- 
versation, but was recalled to it by the loud 


tones of her father, who was replying to some 


remark of his wife’s. 
** Yes,” he said, ** you know what I think of 
relations, and what I have done for yours and 
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mine. Blood is a great deal thicker than 
ter; it is as thick as mud. We flounder about. 
our eyes and mouth go full of it that none of us 
can tell what’s right and what's wrong with u 
till we are parted or dead.” 

“Father, where’s my Uncle J 
Lucy. 

‘“‘He meved to St. Louis in 1848, 
swered. Debby lo 1 out of the wind ‘ 
the mention of Uncle John’s name, and M1 
Tavish gave a loud sigh. 

‘Mrs. Tavish,” said Mr. Tavish, angrily, 
“what is the matter with you ?” 

“Why not let me go there?” asked Lucy 

** Because I think he is dead,” her father re 
plied, hanging his head. 

‘*He is just as much alive as I am,” said 
Debby 

“ Why shouldn't he be?” cried Mrs. Tavish. 
‘** He is just your age.” 

‘‘Lemuel Green, who went out West three 
years ago, told me he saw a sign over a store 
in St. Louis with ‘Joun Tavisu anp Co., 
Leather Dealers,’ on it, and asked me if it 
was that brother of Seth’s who disappeared so 
strangely some years since. I said I guessed 


j/not; that Tavish was a common name in that 


part of the country; but I am sure it was our 
John, it is just like him to be well off and hap 
py somewhere else.” 

Seth Tavish gave a grim smile. ‘I reckon 
the * Co.’ has the worth of it,” he said. ‘* Lucy, 
you do not remember your uncle I am sure.” 

* 66She does,” inte rrupted Debby; “she was 
four years old when he went away with that 
wife of his.” 

** Sho, De bby, 
Mrs. Tavish. 

“Wish I could,” muttered Debby. 

*“T recollect,” said Lucy, obtaining 
portunity for speaking, ‘‘a tall man who used 
to dangle his legs from the window-seat, where 
Aunt Debby kept her work-basket, and her sa 
ing: ‘Run away, Lucy, Uncle John does not 


you forget yourself!” cried 


want you here.’ I suppose he was my un le 

Mr. Tavish roared, and slapped his kr 
**Good for you, Debby! Well, we'll send her 
to Uncle John, and find out by her g1 2 
whether he wants her now. Lue 
member the oid Say ing about the pit 
to the well one time too many.” 

“No one knows better than Aunt Debby,” 
replied Lucy, “the size of my ears, she ha 
pulled them often enough.” 

This discussion ended, a new one opened 
from which Mr. Tavish, after affirming that he 
would only allow the price of a ton of hay for 
Lucy’s outfit, withdrew. The discussion on 
Lucy’s side regarded what outfit she must have, 
on that of Mrs. Tavish and Aunt Debby what 
she could do without in the outfit. 

‘““T should go respect ] said Lue y. 

‘* You will come home in rags, whatever you 
may start with,” said Aunt Debby. 

“That is to be expected,” added Mrs. Tay- 


ish. 
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‘“*Tt’s all the same,” retorted Lucy, ‘‘ pro- 


vided the glass slipper comes round to me again | 


—when I am sitting in my old ashes. 
**Glass slipper!” cried Aunt Debby; ‘‘ that 
comes from your novel-reading. You are not 


fit to be trusted to go alone from here to the | 


barn.” 


‘* Mother, I must have a stone-calored trav- 


eling dress.” 


“ And a bag,” suggested Mrs. Tavish. 
Aunt Debby. 

‘A morocco traveling -bag, with 4 steel | 
chain.” 

“Don’t you mean to take a trunk, Lucy?” | 

* Certainly; but the bag, I mean, or satchel, or | 
portmanteau, or valise is an article to be carried in 
the hand, containing sandwiches, a towel, cake, 
a dressing-comb, my journal, a hottle of salts, 
pamphlet novels, a sponge, and what-nots.” 

Aunt Debby was silenced on that point: the 
sponge was thrown up. 

* Borrow Lucinda Brown’s bag,” said Mrs. 
Tavish. ‘‘She’s sure to have one, if it is only 
to go from house to house to carry her duds | 
in.” 

*“T never borrow, mother. I also should 
have a silk dress, in case I should find Uncle | 
John fashionable ; I am told that any thing ex- | 
cept silk is inadmissible at dinner and evening | 
parties.” 

“Heavens and earth! Your Uncle John 
may be dead and buried, and the worms giving 
parties in his skeleton!” cried Aunt Debby, for- 
getting her late opinion as to his existence. 

“You shall have my fawn-colored silk,” said 
Mrs. Tavish; ** Miss Lewis can make it over 
for you. I am quite willing for you to appear 
like other folks. Do, Debby, hush; recollect 
Lucy is a young girl.” 

Lucy held up three fingers, and enumerated 
distinctly —the traveling-dress, the traveling- ' 
bag, and the silk dress, which must be black. 
She would turn down her thumb, she said, for 
a few extras. 

‘“*The whole hay on the brook meadow | 
wouldn't pay for what you want,” said Aunt 
Debby. 

‘* Well, then,” said Mrs. Tavish, resolutely, | 
**T’'ll sell my cheese the first of the week, up at 
the store; that will doit; she isn’t going to take 
but one journey, Debby, and she shall go as | 
Seth Tavish’s daughter ought to go.” 

** Good soul!” exclaimed Lucy, dramatically, 
“* Heaven has given thee a heart in the right | 
place, though it hath bestowed upon thee a ro- | 
bust form. Let me kiss thee!” 

As she embraced her mother, she made a wry 
face at Aunt Debby, who now appeared to be 
lost in thought. 

“Now, I hope it is all settled,” said Mrs. 
Tavish. I'll go into the kitchen; it won’t do} 
to let your father’s dinner get behindhand, jour- | 
ney or no journey.” 

“Stop!” called Aunt Debby, 


in a solemn 
voice—*‘ it shall not be said that I did not do my | 


| turned her hair. 


about my uncle. 


part. 
chain!” 
Lucy stared amazed, for this watch and chai; 


Lucy, I will give you my wat 


| she had looked upon as Aunt Debby’s Baal, f 


childhood ; and Mrs. Tavish exchanged an jp 

telligent sympathetic glance with her sister, 
‘“‘T never wear it,’’ she continued, *‘ and neyer 

shall. You are welcome to the gift. You wi 


need the watch on your journey, and afterward, 


| when you keep school.” 
“ Fiddle-stick! what kind of a bag?” asked | 


Lucy felt so severe a pang of shame at t 


| generosity that she did not know how to gi 


thanks. She contrived to mutter a few words 


| at which Aunt Debby rather grandly waved he: 


hand and left the room. 

**T am astonished, Lucy,” said Mrs. Tavis 
“*that she should part with that watch. Y, 
Uncle John, I may as well tell you, gave it t 
her. They were once engaged.” 

** What broke it off ?” 

**He behaved badly. He was wild and ex 
travagant. Your father had a bitter quarrel 
with him, partly on Debby’s account. At last 
the farm was divided ; John took all the ready 
money, and left for parts unknown, with his 
wife.” 

“Aunt Debby ever in love! Gracious!” 

** Lucy, you are a foolish child. Love is not 
confined to the imagination of girls and boys 
It is a sober, lasting fact. The poetry books omit 


| a great deal in their descriptions because they 


are meant for the like of you—young, pretty, 
ignorant. Debby was, and is, cruelly disap- 
pointed ; in fact, she had a brain-fever which 
She is barely forty, you goose, 
now, and you think her an old woman. Lucy, 
you never saw me out of patience with her. 
Will you let what I have said prevail with you, 
and make you more gracious and affectionate 


| with her?” 


‘¢ Never was so ashamed in my life. How 
much did she love him? Now I am curious 
I declare I'll take out the 
watch before his face and tell him the time of 
day.” 

‘There, Lucy, you need not get into 
tantrum on the subject. I guess your father 
has concluded he was not over-reasonable with 
John. I surmise that Seth wants to make up, 
for he is a tender-hearted man.” 

Mr. Tavish’s reason told him that the bette: 
way would be to write to ‘‘ John Tavish and Co.” 


before sending Lucy on what might prove a 
| wild-goose chase; but pride, and possibly— 


clod-turner that he was—a sentiment, prevent- 
ed his doing so. He chose the experiment of 


|sending a mutual tie as embassador between 


himself and his brother. Several days after- 
ward, dressed in his best, Mr. Tavish rode away 


|from his door without giving his family an) 


reason, and returned after an absence of a few 
hours. He produced what he called an “ agso- 
ciated ticket” for Lucy, which he had purchased 
at Dropville—a railroad station twelve miles dis- 
tant, where he had been for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the station-master. 
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he said, ‘* this combination 


You won't 


‘Now, Lucy,” 
hing will put you right through. 


have to put your hand in your purse for a cent, 


unless to buy something to eat with. In three 
days and three nights you will be there. I've 
ciphered it all out. The Railroad Company is 
bound to take care of you, or it lies like thun- 
der. Are you about ready ?” 
‘*No, father; the dresses I am to have 
t yet bought, and my mind is not quite pre- 


are 


T red.” 
"What has your mind to do with it ?” 
‘Would you have her leave her wits at 
home, father?” said Mrs. Tavish. ‘I'll tell 
you what she means. She is waiting for me 
to sell my cheese.” 
‘Oh, ho!” 
“To piece out your generous providings.” 
“Oh, ho! ho!” 4 
“Yes, she is going on the strength of my 
“ Well, Sally, your cheese is apt to be strong 
Plague take 
’ 


you! How much more do you want for furbe- 


enough to take any body along. 


It is needless to say that Lucy's wishes were 
finally carried out, The morning arrived when 
she turned the key in her trunk, and stood be- 

re her mother dressed in a stone-colored suit, 
1 stone-colored hat, trimmed with iv) 
ind holding a pretty leather bag, stuffed full of 


leaves, 


mall stores, 

“*Good-by, mother! Eyes, look your last ; 

ms, take your last embrace !” 

Mrs. Tavish made no effort to wipe away the 

irs which slid off her round, shining cheeks. 
She hugged Lucy, begged her not to wet her 
feet, and told her that she must be sure to read 
a chapter every night in the little Testament 
hich had been clapped into her trunk at the 
last moment. Lucy heroically suppressed ev 
ery symptom of exultation and anticipation, 
kissed her mother, and patted her shoulders, 
and turned to Aunt Debby, who was tearless, 
and wore a critical expression. 

**Good-by, Aunt Debby ; I shall write. 


“cp 


se sure to tell us all the fashions; 


wh 


” 


if you come across any curiosities bring them 
home.” 

‘Come now, Lucy,” called her father from 
outside; “ Bill’s beginning to thrash.” 

She sprang forward, and into the wagon be- 
side him ; and as they left the village, striking 
the highway which led up a long hill, and from 
its summit showed the round of the purple au- 


tumn sky hovering over a hundred corn-fields, | 


filled with sere stalks, dotted with elms and 
maples, whose leaves were amber, crimson, and 
green, and russet woods running like promon- 
tories into the valleys, and hills veiled in blue 
velvety mist, she felt as if she was riding up to 
Paradise ; that vagary on the road before us 
which turns out to be nothing at all she felt to 
perfection. Her feelings were sustained by 
Bill’s unvarying jog and her father’s silence, 
which at last he broke. 


and | 


|piece of sponge-cake and a Harper's 


“Tf there should be 
er you get there, in finding 
you a private 
made inquiries of a 


any diffic ulty, Lucy al 
Uncle Joh 


boarding-house. 


your 
must go to 
man who has been the 
and he gave me this direction; 


[ trust, h 
. — ° . . 
no difficulty ; our information about John is t 


put it in your 
pocket be yk. ywever, you W l ha 
be relied on.” 

“ How long shall I stay in case I do? 
“Till you have got an idee of the Weste 
Country. I wi 


what s« 


wish you would notice the s 
rt of trees flourish best, and what eff 
r has on your system. Who ki 
but that I may sell out here, and move S: 
and Debby there 
“* What shall I say to Uncle John?” 


“Tell him you've come to make h 


the wate 


visit.” 

Nothing more was said till they came to th 
Dropville Station. Mr. Tavish then grew ai 
ious and doubtful, but Lucy’s spirits rose to 
grand level with the sight of the railroad pa 
phernalia. 

“T am he said, *‘ that I h 
done the wrong thing to let you go. Be 
careful of the folks you meet along your way. 
I hope I haven’t made a mistake. What p 
sessed me to let you go when you are all the 
treasure [ have? Darn that John Tavis! 
never ling but a pest to me.” 

**Tt is all right, father. I can take care 
myself from here to Jericho. I shouldn't 
worth England 


lave arranged every thing j 


not sure, ive 


mighty 


Was any tl 


be 
a New girl if 


naming 
couldn't. “ou | 
as I like.” 

Sed Expt ctl did ealeulate 
the whistle. Now you are 
Don't do any 
of to high nor low.” 

And Lucy was off! <A tear bedimmed | 
aught sight of her father and B 
at a turn of the road, the former holding d 
his head thoughtfully, and the latter thrasl 
but, as they disappeat 


me a kiss, 


} 
ne ¢ 


eye as 


his long tail viciously ; 


| the novelty and excitement of her position fill 


her mind afresh. 

In the first isolation, and dread of tl » 
proach of strangers, she kept her ston ho 
veil over her face, and assumed a haughty m 
if any of the passengers made a movement 


| her direction; but the feeling soon wore « 
| On the second day the veil streamed from t! 


back of her hat, her gloves were off, her h 
had become a little regardless of the eyes 
strangers, and her dress mpled; h 
whole air partook of that peculiar demoraliz 
tion which travel effects with those who git 
themselves up to it. She had even accepted ¢ 
Week? 
from a dapper middle-aged gentleman, who v 
subservient to a brown linen surtout, and why 
remarked that the cake might be free fron 
specks, but that he didn’t think so, and wh 
pointed to the fact of the remarkable similarity 
between,the portraits of malefactors and those 
of the good and great men. The absence of 


was Crt 
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Liat Pen Raa aes 
that old lady who governs society, Mrs. Grundy, 
who is never able to leave her narrow locality 

the sudden, inevitable, and unlooked-for rel: 

tions, caused by the abnormal conditions of 
traveling, established a community of interests 
—lasting between town and town, or for the 
It had been magnetically dis- 
covered who were the ‘* through passe ngers’— 
and they felt themselves a battered, jolly crew 
—the soot, cinders, and dust, the terrifying be 

havior of the brakemen, watching from between 
the cars, and frantically pulling at cranks and 
cords or dancing lanterns about, together with 
the concise, impressive manners of the conduct- 
ors, incapable of volunteering any information, 


whole journey. 


answered to the perils and uncertainties of ship 
board, and drew confiding souls together, whose 
bonds would fly asunder at the first glimpse of 
the destined station. 
in which the passengers were permitted to leave 
the train and skirmish for a meal, consisting 
mostly of lard and grit, apples and deleterious 
liquids, awoke Lucy to a bewildering sense of 
an outside world whose extremities were the 
home she had left, and St. Louis, each vague 
and remote, and alien to her present purpose. 
All she saw outside the railroad appeared auto- 
matic—the towns, with strings of puppets, whose 
notions would cease with the passing of the 
locomotive ; the hill-ranges that rose and sank ; 
the winding rivers, wide and silent, narrow and 
noisy, skimmed by birds, or dotted with boats ; 
the belts of primeval woods, shady as the world 
of ghost; and but for the embrace of the iron 
raile, as impenetrable, and the lakes, the blue 
eyes of the landscape, opening sleepily at the 
noise and fume of the perturbations of men. 
It all counted afterward as a wild vision in her 
memory. 

At Chicago there was more confusion, hurry, 
and change than at any time before; and on 
starting from thence Lucy perceived that the 
aspect of her particular car had changed en 
tirely—she was alone inher corner. Two veiled 
statues in crinoline occupied seats at the oppo 
site end, who were evidently prepared to re- 
main immovable through all vicissitudes, and 


not admit their propinquity to any fellow-be-| your opinion of the Mexicans ? 


ings; the other occupants were men—sharp- 
jawed tobacco-chewers, -with wrinkled fore- 
heads, and eyes filled with speculation. Miles 
rolled away, the brakemen were napping or 
smoking, and the conductors’ appetites for tick- 
ets for the present were appeased. Lucy gazed 
at the flying country till her eyes ached, and 
then thought she would empty her traveling 

bag and sort its contents for amusement. She 
shook, folded, and replaced them. Opening | 
her little journal for the first time, she began to 
write in it with the gold pencil attached to Aunt 


The few short intervals | 


Debby’s chain, and was arrested by a voice close | 


to her ear from the seat behind hers, which she 
had thought empty. 

** You have traveled so far, Miss, that I reck- 
on. you have to keep that book posted up to keep 
run of yourself.” 


She turned and brought her fi 
; ar to that of a young man wl 
elbows on the back of her seat. Th 
detestable expression of admiration in his g 


natured countenance which made her ar 


she grew very red and her eyes spark 
not intimidated, moved his elbows t 
ter view, and made another attempt. 
- I have been observing you s¢ 
—thought you seemed dull, and 
come over and introduce myself—might 
be neighborly! I am going to Alton. 
name is Torch. I was all through the‘, 
Lieutenant of Company A, Fourth Ind 
Silver Tails. We were the boys, I assure 
We didn’t run away but once.” 
‘**T wish, Sir, you would repes 
ance on this occasion,” said Lucy, fiercely. 
He laughed. 
“<7 didn’t run. I never do under any 
cumstances. I couldn’t that day. Look he: 
In spite of herself she looked, as he roll 


-his loose coat-sleeve and exposed an ugly 


running down his arm to his right hand, from 
which two fingers were gone. 
“T spent a lively evening after the f 


when my bunch of fives was slice 


l into 2 
chloroform; the surgeon excused himself 
mislaying the last bottle. I kicked him ar 
cursed him; and then a New England won 
came along with a lemon—the New Engl: 
vomen carried lemons always L she 

She said, ‘ Don’t swe 
I knew your 
Should I € hay 


mighty good to me. 
and I haven't cursed since. 

as soon as I set eyes on you. 
Miss, to show you any attention in my powe! 

Ending with this bit of politeness he d 
aside with an expression which denoted he ! 
done all that could become a man and tray 
A broad smile passed over Lucy’s face, 
he perceived, and which encouraged him. 
replaced his elbows and resumed : 

“The war, Miss, has had the effect of 
ing us feel free and easy every where. I : 
quite ready to go with our artillery to Mexi 
the Mexicans need h- 
and our cannon can give it tothem. WI! 
When you s 


vermin, vomito, and a want of veracity, they 


beg your pard 


described, in my estimation.” 

Lucy looked down the row on ! 
up the row on her left, to see if any body w 
observing this persistent, 


er right, and 


who was using the most offensive language 
ever heard. 
of him; but she omitted to glance into the lit 
tle mirror inserted in the panel at the end of 
the car on her side. 

‘¢ Where is Mexico ?” she asked, with an i 
different air. 

‘**Tt is the country where hasty plates of sou] 
are made, and military officers use the polites 
of talk, when it is necessary for Captain Bra&g 
to give ‘em a little more grape.” 


No one appeared at all regardful 


She raised her eyes to his, and met a sl 


intelligent, cool glance, which made her feel 
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ightly afraid of him. With oozing courage, 
1e said, abruptly : 
“Mr, Torch, were you ever extinguished ?” 
Qld!” heeanswered ; * old as the Allegha- 
nies that joke is!’ The Torch Family came in 






with that range. Before that party of self-suf- 
jent gentlemen set sail for America in 1620.” 
In spite of his pert reply his sand-colored 
mplexion took on a lively red, and matched 
is long hair, which fell straight beneath his 
jaunty felt-hat. Lucy had succeeded in an- 
n wing and discomposing him. He was really 
attracted toward her, and honest in his admi 
m. The legends of his regiment, as well as 
ts experiences in passing over a large extent 
f country, went to prove there was such a truth 
as “love at first sight.” Lucy turned squarely 
from him in the middle of her seat, and devoted 











T 


1 close attention to her window. She wished | 


an irritating perception that Mr. Torch was in- 
tently examining the shape of her ears, her wa- 
terfall, and the contour of her head. There 
was silence for a few miles, and then an aya- 
lanche of magazines and papers came sliding 
over beside her. 

‘‘Do look at them,” begged Mr. Torch in a 

seeching tone. ‘‘I meant no offense. Ex- 
cuse me.” 

‘** Thank you,” mumbled Lucy, and took up 
a Magazine. 

‘‘ First-rate article there,” he said, « igerly ; 
‘but, by jingo, there isn’t a mite of common- 
sense in it. How are the writers paid your 

y for writing moonshine ?” 

‘Tn finding critics like yourself, possibly.” 

“Very good again. The article is called, 
‘The Skull.of the Negro before and after Free- 
dom.’ Now will you be good enough to tell 
me, Miss, whether the happy and enlightened 
colored brother, who never is allowed to come 
into the family with you, is different in the for- 
mation of his head-from the miserable, ignorant 
nigger, the associate of the whites at the South ? 
Recollect Iam no secesh. No, Sir-ee.” 

What should she do? Be driven mad by 
this creature, who had sprung up like a mush 
room in the atmosphere of the car! She felt 
powerless against his familiar, horrible good- 
humor. She laid the Magazine down, looked 
at her watch, and queried how much longer 
she could endure it before attempting ‘‘ justifia- 
ble homicide !” 

“My watch run down,” he said, ‘‘ just as 
we passed Marcus-Aureliusville. What time is 
it?” She felt compelled to inform him; but 
unwisely held up the watch for him to see the 
hour, 

“Why, what an old-fashioned time-piece !”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Left you by some relation, I 
think ;” and he attempted to take it in his hand. 
She drew it away adroitly, and yielded to the 
temptation of another impertinence. 

‘It came in with the Torches, and, like 
them, it never runs down.” 

He roared and clapped his hands; and Lucy, 





with a burning face, gave up the contest and 
concluded to accept the situation of victim till 
», and there she would run 


the cars should sto] 


into the prairie if she saw one, 





Shortly the train stopped. 

** Hillo!” cried Mr. Torch, ** what is all this ? 
What are we stopping for at four o'clock to get 
our suppers? There is a long night before us!” 
Lucy shuddered. ‘It re ally zs for refreshnret 
What shall I bring you—apple-pie? ham? 
cheese? coffee? Do now; I haven't seen you 
eat a mouthful to-day. Have you taken a bite 
since we left Chicago? Own up.” 

**Yes, yes,” she replied, crossly, “I pu 
chased rolls and buns this morning; I requit 
nothing more.” 

** Rolls and buns! poor fodder those ; there 
is no nourishment in them—saw-dust. Th 
train will not stop till we get to Alton. If you 
would only stop there at my mother’s a 














cup of her coffee! Why won't you sto] | 
risk yourself? Your parents could not but ap 
prove of such rtunity for y il 





should be the hay 
“Mr. Torch,” s 
“the time is pas it 








own refreshment,” 

“If you will take nothing, here goes !’ 

And he darted out. Lucy rose with a for- 
lorn hope of changing her place to be beside 
some one who might keep Mr. Torch at 1} 
Mr. Torch, she. was confident, would go from 
bad to worse and make loud, imperative offers 
of marriage, which she might in her misery be 
induced to accept to silence and confound him 
with happiness! She cast a helpless look to- 
ward the veiled crinoline statues; they were 
women, and should aid her to escape from the 
clutches of an admirer! But their veils were 
still down, a slight movement behind them be- 


trayed that they were alive, and in the act of 





eating such fragments as could be concealed be- 
neath them, and she felt repelled. setter find 
some old gentleman, she thought; but there was 
no old gentleman present; she had seen none 
since her dear father left her at Dropville. 
Why had he not accompanied her? ro impu- 
dent warrior would have presumed to admire 
her then. It seemed to her that it was grow- 
ing dark. Would Mr. Torch talk all night to 
her! It was dark, though the sun had not set ; 
but the sky must be overclouded with a rising 
storm. Suppose a tempest. She was afraid 
of thunder and lightning; and what a compan- 
ion to appeal to was Mr. Torch! It couldn't 
thunder, for it was October, and too late. 
Why didn’t these troubles shadow forth in her 
mind while she was having her fine dreams of a 
journey and making fine plans? A journey, 
in fact, was tiresome, stupid, dirty. The ro- 
mancers of the pen must be characters of the 
most mendacious and venial description. If 
on her arrival at St. Louis her disappointment 
should continue, and the city should prove a 
sham, she hoped she should not find her Uncle 
John, as her father said he had been, a trouble 
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always; and now he was the cause of her ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Torch! 

With an air of desperate resignation she re- 
sumed her seat, thankful, at least, that no one 
had witnessed this humiliating acquaintance. 
As she leaned her head back wearily her eyes 


rested on the little mirror at the end of the car, 


a hat was rising in it, followed by a face, fol 
lowed by shoulders—there was no room in it to 
reflect further, and she sought the reality. 
reality, in the shape of a handsome, dignified 
young man, had already found her, and was 
looking at her with an expression which gave a 
relief as profound as it was sudden. Uncon 
sciously she made an imploring gesture, and 
he moved toward her, feeling an intangible rec- 
ognition, which he thought he must look into 
Kant, Fichte, and Spinoza and find a reason 
for it. 

** Will you permit me?” he asked, pointing 
to the seat Mr. Torch had vacated. 

“ Certain'y,” she answered. 

“The obtrusive looking-glass yonder would 
‘flect the behavior of your enthusiastic friend,” 
1e continued, *‘and I could not avoid learning 
hat you were annoyed. This sort of man is an 
[I am al 
nost sure I have before this attempted to spare 
some unp~otected traveler from his tongue. If 
you will allow it, I will go on with my book in 


your neighborhood. ‘ 


unhappy feature of our civilization. 


perusal of a treatise upon “The Moral Use of 
ZEsthetic Manners.” The brim of Lucy’s hat 
was too wide now; but she contrived to get a 
clear glimpse of his face from under it, and 
somehow felt as if she had been scolding un 
reasonably a few minutes since, on the subject 
To him it appeared as if the lan 
guage of the treatise was more obscure and 
complicated than the papers which he had read 
previously; besides, he could not help seeing 
that Lucy was very pale, that her hands trem- 


of journeys. 


bled, and thinking there was a tremor in her | 


sweet voice. She was indeed nervous and ex 
hausted for several reasons, and was on the 
point of having a good crying fit. 

** By-the-way,” he said, shutting his book, 
“there is famous tea at this station. I am 
going to get a cup for you—there is time.” 

He was gone and back again, with a bowl of 
tea set in a plate, round which was a wreath of 
small biscuits. 

‘<I am going back for a second one for my- 
self,” he said, disappearing again before she 
could thank him. She drank the tea and ate 
the biscuit with gratitude, and her inclination 
for weeping vanished. 

** All aboard!” being cried, he hurried in be- 
fore the crowd, 

‘**'The bowl and the plate, Sir?” said Lucy, 
interrogatively. 


‘*T was in a dilemma,” he answered, with a | 


smile—*‘ if the bow] went out, I feared our friend 
would come in before me. We must throw 
them both out of the window if they are too 


The | 


He opened the volume | 
in his hand, and bent his head to the studious | 
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troublesome. The bowl not being stronger his 


1 
song won’t be longer.” 
| With the rush back of the p: 
| Mr. Torch; he looked puzzied when he say 
| place occupied. Lucy felt afraid he would , 
|in beside her, and he was debating within hir 
self whether he would do so when a heavy 0 
| coat deposited itself in the desired S} ot. H 
|} cast an irate glance at the owner, and s: 
himself : 

“One of those muscular « 
}crammed to the hilt with other 
which they report as their own. 
| duty ; if he gets over the line, I « 
fit for Company A.” 

He threw out his chest and fol 
with a military swagger, which prov 
| adaptability of the young American to any sta 
tion, for the swagger was at least equal tot 
of a Brigadier-General, and said between his 
teeth: 

**There’s going to be a tornado, 

“ Where ?” 

** Perhaps you have been too much engi 
id Mr. Torch, *‘to 1 
ass—isn’t that a sigt 


interposed Lucy’s champion. 


with your lesson,” 
| that the sky is like br 

‘The appearance of brass sometim« 
sign of failure.” 

Lucy let the bowl and plate fall with a cras!] 
to divert an impending quarrel 
reproof. Mr. Torch thought sh 
| was going to do mischic f. 
| haughty as he spoke again. 

** And, perhaps, Sir, you have not obser 
| that we are in the last car.” 

‘** What of that?” asked Lucy. 

Mr. Torch shrugged his shoulders alarmit 

“‘Unless the train stops in time we may 
blown into kingdom come.” 

** Pooh!” said the young man. 

“Pooh! yourself!” replied Mr. Torch, * 
Boo! if you are so inclined.” 

The young man rose up to an altitude of six 
feet and one or two inches, and whispered som¢ 
mystery in the ear of Mr. Torch, and sat down 
again, and plunged into the depth of his treatise. 
Mr. Torch looked doubtfully at Lucy a moment 
and retreated slowly to the single corner seat 
behind the one he had formerly occupied. Ther 
was no talking to Lucy over the tall head of t! 
reader, and Mr. Torch grew uncomfortable a1 
fidgety, muttering something to the effect that 
he guessed he could find friends in the smoking 
car; got up, and, with an ominous grimace at 
| Lucy, passed out. As soon as he was gon 

the book was closed and ‘that day he read n 
| more.” 

‘“‘Tf the wind blows more than wind sh 
| blow under the circumstances, no doubt tl 
| train will stop,” he remarked. 

‘**Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
|she answered, referring to the absence of Mr. 
| Torch, 

“*T recollected, at last, that I saw him in St. 

Louis,” he said. ‘I told him so, and he did 
not appear to like it.” 
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‘*T hope he will not be seen there again, for | damages. It’s well no trees fell on us; we aré 


it is to St. Louis I am going.” 

“Soam I. I live there.” 

A curious hope and longing sprang up in both 
hearts, which lent them a charmed forgetfulness 


The 


of everv thing outside for some moments. 


train whirled on with its rhythmic motion, 


sounding an agreeable refrain (Staccato)— 


* Begun-begun-to-be-as-one ! 
Not-to-part-and-be-undone ! 
Apart-apart-and-ever-miss 
This-this-advancing-bli 
No-no-no-begun-begun 





The relentless brakeman, with his ignis-fatuus 
lantern, came round and lighted some ineffectual 
lamps. 

‘Night has come,” said Lucy, ‘* but not the 
tornado.” 

‘*Yes; but why is it thought necessary to ex 
pose the roof of the cars only with these lamps 
—js it from some occult astronomical feeling ?’ 

3ut the semi-darkness was favorable for con 

‘rsation, they conversed on abstruse, learned 

bjects, as young foolish persons are apt to con 
verse, and every moment felt drawn nearer and 
nearer to each other. They continued talking, 
in a low tone, till every body had taken to nods, 
and the extraordinary contortions which sleep 
produces on the helpless frame when unsupport 
ed by a bed. It was suggested that one seat 
should be turned opposite the other, for Lucy to 
rest upon and sleep; though she protested against 
it, the matter was accomplished, and the young 
man retired to the corner seat to meditate, and 
watch for Mr. Torch. <A period of silence en- 
sued, long to him, for Lucy slept: it appeared 
the normal condition of man to be on an ever 





lasting, straight, swift, banging journey! He 
pulled up the car-blind and tried to peer into 
the darkness, something hurtled in the air ont- 
side, then he heard a distant roar; it was com- 
ing nearer! Lucy heard it, and started to her 
feet—all heard it; the car was astir! 

‘* A tornado sure!” was cried. 
the woods ? Stop her! Back her! Where is 
the conductor? It’s nothing but a gust! Sit 
down, all hands!” 


Lucy saw the door fly open, and Mr. Torch | 
trying to get in; but it flew back, and shut him | 


out. The roar increased, and mixed with it 
was a strange, sharp shriek close round them ; 
the train staggered, then came a jerk, the car 
grated, tipped, was off the track, and went 
smashing against the stone sides of a culvert. 
Lucy was thrown forward, and caught in the 
strong arms of her watcher, who braced himself 
against the upper side of the slanted car. 

** Keep still!” was now shrieked; ‘the dan- 
ger is over; the car is detached; the train’s 
ahead, ‘The Company ought to be sued for 





‘* Are we in | 


under a bridge.” 

Lucy was not as frightened as she should 
be; her attention was distracted by the beat- 
ing of a strong heart her cheek was close to—as 
novel a sound to her as the roar of the tornado. 

** Are you afraid ?” he asked. 

‘* Not now.” 
| His arms tightened their clasp. It was pitch- 

dark, for the lights had been knocked ont, and 
i he could not see that she lifted her face toward 
his; but he knew it, and bent his head, As i 
any darkness and chaos lips will meet, unmind 
ful of all except that which they seek, so their 
sought a meeting—they kissed each other with 
a kiss of surprised passion, and then they were 
full of an insane joy. 

**T should have been so unhappy if you had 
not been here,” she murmured. 

‘**T never shall be happy if you are away from 
me again,” he whispered. 

They felt like indifferent spectators in the 
midst of first t 
rally from their natural, but, under the circum 


the confusion. He was the 
stances, idiotic happiness. 

“* My head is badly thumped,” he said ad | 
think I must have made the tour of the roof.” 

Lucy reached her hand up to touch the wound, 
but merely succeeded in obtaining kiss 

*““Oh!” she said, “my arm is hurt; I just 
feel it.” 

The tornado passing on, the passengers got 
out of the tilted car and took another; the | 
comotive got under way, and the train proceed 
ed. Several persons, it was soon ascertaine: 
A sprightly young man by th 
name of Torch had his arm broken—how 
not known; but Lucy felt, with compunction, 
that it had been done in his effort to reach her. 

‘<The ass was right after all about the tor- 
nado,” said her friend. “I'll look him up, set 
his arm, and apologize.” 
| ** Are you a doctor?” 

‘“‘T am Dr. John Tavish, at your service.” 

| **Tam Lucy Tavish,” she said, in an agitated 
voice. 

| “By Jove! that accounts for it,” 

*¢ Accounts for what ?’ 

‘¢ Explain the Tavish pedigree to me, if you 


were injured. 





, it was 


{ 
| 
| please. 
| ‘Seth and John Tavish are brothers.” 

‘‘ Just what I have been saying all along; 
and you are on your way to our house to make 
a visit. Iam glad you did not meet my broth- 
er Seth first; he is a good deal handsomer than 
I am; he looks like you.” 

| Lucy’s mission was accomplished. Shi 
er performed a second journey like tl.at, w 
ended with entering her uncle’s house 
son John's cousin, and leaving it as his wife. 
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THE PRICE. 


I, 
Tue velvet gloss of the purple chair 
Deepened beneath her yellow hair; 
Idly she folded and fluttered her 
Nor deigned a glance at the hau 


fan, 

ghty man. 
Soft was the robe she wore that night, 
Softly her jewels shed their light; 

In lace like the hoar-frost, fine and thin, 
Rested the curve of her soft round chin. 


Rich was the shadow of the room, 

And warm the shifting fire-light’s bloom 
That lofty wall and ceiling sheathed, 
Heavy the perfumed air she breathed. 
The panel-picture, half descried, 

Opened a summer country-side ; 

The statues in the ruddy gleam 

Seemed happy spirits lost in dream. 
From a tripod’s crystal vase 
Full-blown blossoms filled the place 
With their fragrance and delight, 
Floated forth in day's despite. 


Sumptuous sense of costly cheer 
Pervaded the bright atmosphere, 
As if charmed walls had shut it in 
From all the dark night’s gusty din. 


II. 
The sad old year went out with rain, 
The new year tapped upon the pane— 
Tapped in a whirl of frozen snow, 
And shrouded all the earth below. 


Chill, as it silvered her casement o’er, 
The pitiless wind blew over the moor, 
Into the great black night o’erhead 
The wild white storm forever fled. 


Bitter, she knew, the stinging sleet 

Far away on the moor-side beat— 

Beat on a hillock hidden there, 

And heaped on a broken heart’s despair. 


She shivered as though one touched the dead, 
That grave-mound lay on her hope like lead ; 
Round her the light and the warmth of breath, 
Round him the desolate dark of death. 


Oh, if she lay in that silent tomb— 

If she were wrapped in that rayless gloom— 
If those dear arms but clasped her in 

Out of the black night’s storm and sin! 


But here a creature bartered and sold, 
Sound by. the baseness of hard red gold, 
Held by the master, whose gloating eyes 
Hovered like hawks above their prize. 
ITl. 

He leaned his arm on the mantle there, 
He looked at her with her shining hair, 
With her drooping eyes and her rosy chin 
And the dimples for smiles to gather in. 


His from the dainty foot’s slight tip 
Up to the crimson of the lip— 

His from the halo of the hair 

To the white hand’s magic in the air. 
Sut never his the tender thought, 

Not his the sigh with yearning fraught, 
The conscious blush that flits and flies, 
The lingering of impassioned eyes. 


All her bearing seemed to say; 
**T am Bid me obey. 
But the rebel in my soul 
Spurns to answer your control!” 


yours, 


Of women she the peerless flower 
So scornfully defied his power ; 
The smouldering anger burned his 
Then blazed and tore his lips apart 
3 f 

‘*Madam,” said he, ‘‘ since: you are 
Lift those eyes and let them shine. 
Sometimes, when you hear me spe 
Let the smile impinge your cheek.’ 


“When you bought me, Sir,” said 
**You bought and paid for simp! 
No one bargained for my smile 

"Twas not thought of all the whil 


Said he, ‘‘Owe you naught besid 
Home, nor peace, where still hom 
Morn means sunshine, song, a 
Are not smiles a part of you? 


**Once, indeed, perhaps they were, 
She replied. ** Now, should they 
Smiles would be, with all their bloc 
Like the funeral lamps in tombs. 


sc 


Though one shut you dungeon 
In his heart, awake, asleep 
Though he claim of you no more 
Than the beggar at the door—” 


But the lightnings of her eyes 
More than swift and low replies, 


} 


mint 


k, 


Whose music hid the word they said 


Sharper than an arrow-head, 


Hushed and told him all was loss, 
All his wealth but gilded dross; 
Bars retain nor rubies buy 

Love, whose light wings cleave tl 


“Ah! ‘tis well you stand away 
Fire and flint disturb my clay ; 
Else, although I am a slave, 
ve , x 
very day I dig your grave. 


**Cruel words!” he answered her. 
** Kinder eternal silence were. 
Am I before you so unclean— 
Easy to put a world between ?” 


**Nay,” she said, ‘‘make no ado; 
Be to me as I to you. 

When I pass you mind no more 
Than a shadow on the floor.” 
Ah! how fair th’ unruffled face! 
How complete the weary grace! 
How remote the quiet tone 
She that should be all his own! 


**See,” he said, ‘‘I can not sue. 

Never was I taught to woo. 

Yet I love you, though you make 
Heart and soul within me ache!” 


She lifted both her snowy arms, 
Loaded with his golden charms 


“If you love me, Sir,” said she, 
‘Take your ch 


ins and set m 





Chitor’s 


. was fortunate for all who personally knew | 


snd loved her, and associated her with the 


utiful Berkshire country in which she was 





died in the summer and was buried from her old 
yme at Stockbridge, the loveliest of all rural 
vil Her family was identified with the re 
gion. Both at Stockbridge and Lenox for many 
year no name had been more known, and hon- 
red, and beloved. Her brother Charles, who 
lived at Lenox, was one of those modest men 


illages. 





nl ind had so long lived, that Miss Sedgwic k | 


whose exquisite nature and rare humanity endear | 


him to an intimate circle beyond which he is a 
name only; but a name which, like his virtues, 
“Smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.” 


The school, of which his wife was the head 
well as the heart, is still fondly remembered by 
the pupils towhom her delicate volume of thought- 
ful counsel was afterward addressed. 

The seat of the Sedgwick family, however, was 
at Stockbridge, in the valley of the Housatonic, 
six miles below Lenox. Judge Sedgwick, the 
father of the authoress, bought it from the In- 
s, and it was here that Miss Catherine Maria 
wick was bornin 1789. Her ‘‘ New England 
Tale” was published in 1822, and she was the 
first very noted female author in the United 
States. In the National Portrait Gallery her 
portrait appears with that of all the other famous 
personages ; and her 
riously threatened until Mrs. Stowe wrote ‘* Un 
cle Tom.” 
was followed by ‘‘ Redwood,” which was repub- 
lished in several European languages. In 1827 
came the best known and most popular of her 
earlier works, ‘* Hope Leslie, or Early ‘Times in 
America.” She published three more novels, 
“Clarence,” **Le Bossu,” and **' The Linwoods ;” 
and after resting for three years, she issued one 
oft the most popular series of works ever published, 

‘The Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man,” 
“Live and Let Live,” etc. ‘They were ‘homely 
stories, of simple interest and of a plain moral, 
but they went straight home to the great national 
heart, and were unquestionably a distinct moral 
power. About 1840 Miss Sedgwick went to 
Europe, and upon her return she published 
agreeable volume of travel. By this time, how- 
ever, the more modern school of American writers 
were becoming known, and although Miss Sedg- 
wick published, sume ten years ago, a novel 
** Married or Single,” 
earlier works, it did not withdraw her from that 












precedence was never se- | 


Dp 


| wholly as 


In 1824 Miss Sedgwick’s first success | 


| the Housatonic 
| through the meadows. 


not less excellent than her | 


comparative retirement into which her name and | 


fame had fallen. Yet no name was better known 
to the great multitude of American readers, and 
the news of her death, although it could not be 
unexpected, will impress multitudes as that of a 
personal loss, 

Miss Sedgwick’s was a purely literary and 
benevolent life and quite uneventful. Her time 
was divided chiefly between Berkshire, Boston, 
and New York. The young stranger in Lenox, 
indeed, twenty years ago, will recall her among 
his most interesting remembrances. Her man- 
ners, not without a certain graceful stateliness 
of the old school, were gracious and urbane, and 
her sympathy and interest in all youthful and 


Casy Chair. 


generous plans and impuls s were ul 
To a visitor whom she peculiarly este | 
offered the hospitable honors of the famous 
county in which she felt a kind of birth-right with 
charming warmth and efficiency. It was her 
pride to know the region well, and to defend its 
claims to the utmost admiration with the most 
intelligent zeal. If some lover of the coast, some 
devotee of the ocean, looked doubtfully upon the 
solemn, pine-sheeted hill-sides as too rigid and 
monotoygous, she knew where to take him to si 
lence his skepticism by one wide and suflicing 
glimpse of inland splendor. Nor were her pride 
and confidence misplaced. Returning, haply, 
after the lapse of years, the lover of the sea, who 
had been unjust in memory to the real charms 
of the superb Berkshire landscape, recanted 
he stood looking from the heights of 
Lenox southward over the | lovely lake to Monu 
ment Mountain, and the soft, smooth outline of 
Taghanic in the delicate heaven further away. 
There was no sense of imprisonment in the hills, 
no feeling of oppression, and turned 
northward to the tranquil dignity of Greylock it 
was only to confess that neither Bryant, nor 
Hawthorne, nor Miss Sedgwick, nor Hermann 
Melville, all of whom had made their home in 
Berkshire, had too warmly praised the beauty or 
described the character of its landscape. 

Yet not without sadness coukd that belated 
penitent, if it were within the last few years, re 
tlect that he could not confess to Miss a 
his fully awakened perception of her beautiful 
county. For some time illness had wholly with 
drawn her from the society of all but a few inti 
mate personal friends and relatives, and amidst 
their tender care she died in her seventy-ninth 
year. Stoc kbridge is a long, broad, grassy, si- 
lent, elm-embowered street, with a range of pleas- 
ant houses upon either side, standing separately, 
each retired in its lovely seclusion of. foliage. 
The cliffs of Monument Mountain rise beyond 
a placid little stre»m tha* loiters 
And so profound is the 
repose of the whole scene, so free even from the 
murmur of mill-wheels, that the stranger looks 
curiously to see if there is so much as a shop in 
the village; and as he climbs the hill toward 
Lenox, and looks down upon the romantic valley, 
he bears away only the soft image of pastoral 
peace. ‘To this lovely tranquillity another inter 
est is added, another pure and permanent asso- 
ciation, in the grave of Miss Sedgwick. . 








as his eve 


ALL over the quiet country neighborhoods 
modest monuments are rising in memory of the 
soldiers of the war. ‘The object is to perpetuate 
in honor the names of those of the town who fell. 
Sometimes the memorial is a simple shaft with a 
symbolic sword and flag, and the names of the 
recruits from the vicinity. Sometimes it is a 
more imposing structure, ‘and one of the neatest 
and most interesting we have seen is a plain and 
graceful gray granite monument hot more than 
six or seven feet high, with the names upon three 
sides, and at the base water from the hills flow- 
ing into neat little troughs for refreshing man or 
beast. ‘This memorial stands at the parting of 
roads in ghe centre of a lovely village im mg the 
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hills; and when its purpose is known, it gives a | 


kind of pathetic elegance to the scene which will 
not pass away. 

The ceremonies, if there are any, at the con- 
secration of these monuments are as simple as 
the works themselves. Upon some pleasant sum- 
mer day toward sunset the neighbors assemble. 
There is a prayer and a hymn and a brief ad- 
dress, and all is over. Yet though the words are 
very few and very artless, the green hills hang 
over with intelligible sympathy ; the serious shade 
of the ancient trees makes part of the solemnity ; 
the wind that sighs and dies prolongs the sense 
of singing. How superior and more permanent 
at such times seem the great aspects of nature! 
The oldest man that leans upon his stick, with 
his thin white hair lifted by the breeze, is younger, 
how much younger, than the elm that shades him 
with its vigorous, multitudinous young leaves! 
The hills, ‘* rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” 


that wall and guard the little village, looked | 


much the same to the Indian and to the earliest 
settler. How evanescent in the contrast the lit- 
tle life that the monument commemorates, how 
transitory the men who build it! 

Yet man alone, thinks the loiterer, wending 
homeward from the village streets, is the master 
of nature. He is the key and the interpreter. 
Except for him the healing secret of the shrub 
and the countless service of the tree slept forever 
unsuspected. Except for him the forest would 
only shade the panting beast, nor know another 
power or purpese ; and all the sweet fruit of or- 


ganizing human genius combined with the inert | 


force of nature be forever unknown. It is the 
very tenderness of feeling which inspires him to 
build such monuments, to remember gratefully 
the dead who died in well-doing, to kindle with 
the contemplation of heroism, to glory in devo- 
tion and martyrdom in human welfare, which 
enchants the landscape into a living presence, 
and makes the whole world the conscious home 
of man. 

If as he goes he asks himself whether it is wise 
to raise these crosses in the rural market-places 
to commemorate the steps in the pilgrimage of 
liberty upon the continent—if he asks himself 
whether it would not be better to allow the whole 
war to sink into as much forgetfulness as possi 
ble, and to obliterate any thing which may per- 
petuate the vivid consciousness of a civil contest 
so cruel—the reply is, that as no men can ever be 
more truly honored than those who seem to us 
to have given their lives for the most holy of 
causes, so, by an inevitable instinct, literature 
‘and art in every way will preserve them in fond 
remembrance. In a few years, when the per- 
sonal and party rancor of the time has passed 
away, when liberty is an unquestioned law, and 
nationality a self-vindicating blessing, there will 
not be two remembrances of the war more than 
of the Revolution. 
not delight to recall the opinions of their ances- 
tors, however sincerely entertained ; and the de- 
scendants of the soldiers of ‘‘the lost cause,” 
however they may extol the honesty with which 
the political view was held, and the bravery with 
which 
proud that ancestors of theirs fought heroically 
to perpetuate human slavery. 

We need not distrust the human heart, nor 
suppose that in a few years both sides of a great 
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| nose! 


The children of Tories do | 


| the whole group burst into a laugh. 


the cause was defended, wili never be | 


struggle will seem to have been equally right 
The longer the lapse of time the sure the mora 
judgment in all simple moral questions. The 
plain farmer-boys who went when Bunker 
called, the sturdy citizens who stood fast 
Lexington Green, are figures as romantic ; 
dear to the imagination as the Homeric her 
or the paladins of Charlemagne. And tly 
younger brothers, whose incalculable dev 
and sacrifice ‘yonder memorial on the villag 
green records, have made us all better, and haye 
given a sweeter strain to the world’s story. They 
have made it easier to do what America y 
plainly designed to effect. The thought of tl 
brave boys, uumindful of glory, intent only 
duty, whose names we spell out as we st 

the weary way in the summer noon, refres! 
hope and faith, and stimulate nobler end 

as the living water from the hills which we 
enlivens and comforts our frames. 


THERE are very many public men in this « 
try who would dislike very much to rec¢ 


challenge, because whatever their own opin 


| of the stupendous crime of dueling might be, t 


would be nervous as to the opinion which ‘*t 
World” or Mrs. Grundy night express upon tl 
Soldiers, with what we must call th 
usually wholly erroneous views of true | 
are almost unanimous in declaring that there a 
many offenses which can be expiated only by tl 
duello. Sir Lucius O’Trigger was not more } 
itive upon the point than head-quarters. 

But the feeling extends beyond drum-| 
One of the most comical little incidents \ 
call is the conduct of the late amiable Ed 
Lacquer in relating a personal experience. 
Lacquer was a genial, mild, polite, lady-killir 
young gentleman, of whom Mrs. Grund) 
very fond, who danced neatly and dressed \ 
and was much sought in gay society. One « 
ing in the punch-room at Mrs. Creesus’s Mr 


subjec t. 


| Lacquer was telling a small group of an ocx 


rence at Delmonico's. He was talking with a fi 
friends, one of them being the late Major Trom 
bone, and as Lacquer became very animated in 
his narration Trombone turned to him and said 
‘* Lacquer, that’s rather strong.” But Lacy 
smiled and proceeded until Major Trombone 
marked, good-humoredly, ‘‘ By George, Lacqu 
if you pull the bow so tremendously I shall | 
obliged to pull your nose!” As Mr. Lacq 


|reached this point in his story he became ver 


much excited, and kindling with the remem 
brance he walked rapidly up and down tl 
punch-room exclaiming, ** Yes, by Jove! My 
Think of that! My nose, my nose: lhe 
said he would pull my nose!” and he held his 
head forward as if to be perfectly sure that ther 
was nobody at that moment feeling for th 
member. ‘‘ By Jupiter Ammon, Major Thom: 
Trombone threatened—to—pull—my—my—m) 
—Nose!” and he brought the word out wit! 
such a ludicrous effort, ending in a roar, that 
*Yes” 
said Mr. Lacquer, looking round upon us in 
dignantly—‘‘ yes—but think of it—a man’s nose 
you know. By ——, he said he would pull my 
nose !” 

‘* Well, but did he pull it?” asked Jack Gri 
tle, thoughtlessly. 

Mr. Edward Lacquer looked at him for a mo 
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ment as if he were about to do to Mr. Gristle 
what Major Trombone had offered to do to him. 

‘“No, Sir,” said he, at length, and with dig 
nity—‘‘no, Sir; of course he did not. But,” 
he added, and the same expression of absurd 
anguish stole over his face—** but, good God! 
pose he had!” 

Mr. Edward Lacquer, it is evident, was an ex- 
tremely *‘ high-toned gentleman.” 

The late Count Gurowski thought that under 
some circumstances the duello was indispensa- 
ble. He was once telling the Easy Chair of an 
incident in his early life. It was in Paris, and 
he had a very dear friend. Somehow this ex 
tremely sensitive ‘*honor” was touched, and 
there was no alternative but the pistol. Love, 
friendship, manliness, humanity, common-sense, 
all went by the board. ‘*We met,” said the 
Count, ‘‘in the early morning.” Then lookmg 
fixedly at the Easy Chair, and lowering his voice 
to an impressive whisper: ‘* Lt—enfin ce n'était 


Su} 


yas mot qui tombait ! 


| 
The latest lesscn in the business of dueling—a 


lesson full of good sense and good-humor as well 
as of the highest humanity and the truest wisdom 
—is that of the famous French scholar and crit 
ic, Saint Beuve. M. Saint Beuve is more than 
sixty years old, and he is a Senator in Louis Na 
poleon’s Legislature. The Legislature of that 
monarch, however, is not composed of Saint 
Beuves, but contains a great many military offi 
cers and ‘*high-toned gentlemen.” In a debate 
upon books for a public library the high-toned 
gentlemen objected to buying the works of such 
authors as Renan, Velletan, and George Sand. 
3ut Saint Beuve vindicated their claims to con 
sideration in French literature, and being rudely 
interrupted by a M. Lacaze, retorted very pun 
gently. Thereupon Sir Lucius Lacaze challenged 
Saint Beuve, not because he had insulted him 
but because ** you showed an intention to insult 
me, and the design is equivalent to the act.” 

To this characteristically high-toned effusion 
Saint Beuve replied with cool and humorous 
good sense. He declined to accept ‘** that sum 
mary jurisprudence which consists in strangling 
a question and suppressing an individual in forty- 
eight hours,” and proposed, ‘‘ according to my 
custom, to introduce a little reflection and delay 
into the settlement of the business.” He adds 
that the difference is one which should be set- 
tled by free discussion, and doubts if among his 
friends there is a single one who understands 
properly the etiquette of the duel, ‘‘ which does 
not mean that they are the less men of honor, 
but they have taken no degree of ‘Doctor in 
arms.’” Sir Lucius Lacaze of course sent an- 
other challenge. To this Saint Beuve replied 
more sternly, and absolutely refused to fight. 

Saint Beuve’s manly conduct in despising the 
atrocious ‘‘ code of honor” is a service to society. 
There is no tyranny so pitiful as that which com- 
pels men to commit unspeakable crimes for the 
sake of their noses and the tips of their coat-tails ; 
nor is there any burlesque more horrible and 
ridiculous than that of calling men who defy 
others to a bout of private massacre ‘‘ gentle 
men’ and ‘‘men of honor.” Men like this 
Lacaze are bullies and bravos. It is Saint 
Jeuve who is the gentleman. ‘The public good- 
sense is coming, perhaps even rapidly, to per- 
ceive and acknowledge it. But the public want 


of sense is still a very powerf il social influence. 
There was poor Hyperion Moth, a friend and 
contemporary of Edward Lacquer. No better 
dancer ever slid upon Mrs. Grundy’s canvas 





He was as innocent as his own embroidered 
shirt-bosom, and as sweet and mild as a form 
of calves-foot jelly. But he was entangled in 
some confounded complication, like a butterfly 
in a spider's web, meaning no harm to any hu 
man soul, and the dire misfortune actually be 
fell the harmless Hyperion, which Edward La 
quer so sensitively dreaded. From that mo 
ment he disappeared. Society broke the } 
butterfly upon the wheel. Mrs. Grundy kuey 
Hyperion Moth no more. Yet if he 
gone into the field, murdered his antagonist, : 
lost an arm or a leg himself, the worthy old lad 
would have received him with rapture. 

Saint Beuve has chosen the better part. He 
defies Sir Lucius and Mrs. Grundy together, and 
he will win vhe victory. 





Tue thoughtful observer in the Paris Exhibi 
tion, when he comes to the wooden school-h 





which Illinois has sent as its contribution, proba 
bly reflects that it is not the building, but what 
is done in it, which is the important thing. And 
certainly there is no more striking and interest 
ing sight than the common-schoo! in a remote 
country district. Let it be a summer afternoon, 
bright and not too warm. The school 
cheerfully painted white, stands upon a pl 
green, where eoads meet at the foot of a 
green hill. There is n thing squali 1 or,re puls 
ive about the house, although it is very plain 
and the neighborhood is not rich. There is no 
‘“*vard,” for the green roads and the fields and 
hill-sides are sufficient play-ground. It is the 
last day of the summer term, and the parents of 
the children and the friends of the school are 
invited and expected to come. The door and 
windows are all open, and the summer air plays 
as it will through the room. ‘There are twenty 
scholars, the largest part girls, and the oldest of 
all about fifteen, the youngest six years old. 
They sit at separate solid wooden desks, and 
against the wall in front of them sit fathers and 
mothers, and in the teacher’s desk the ** school 
committee-man,” with a winning smile and kind 
voice, which should be enough to take all the 
sting out of ‘* school.” 

The teacher, a young woman not yet twen- 
ty, calls up the little classes. They respond 
promptly, each answering to his number, filing 
into the space back of the desks, and seating 
himself with folded arms upon the recitation 
bench. Each in turn rises and recites. Through 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography they 
wind their way, staggering and tripping a little 
from bashfulness in the presence of strangers ; 
but the smallest girls and boys pipe their replies 
in a ringing treble, and spell out the hard words 
in one syllable, and even two syllables, with a 
readiness and accuracy which are remarkable. 
The older children figure out really intricate 
sums upon the black-board, and one, the oldest, 
shows a ready knowledge of the elements of 
physiology. ‘The school-committee-man, in his 
kind way, quietly asks questions not in the book, 
simple problems, although the little folks rather 
shiver at these questions ‘‘out of his head ;” 
but they answer, so as to show that they have 
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not learned by rote merely, but do actually un- 
derstand what they have studied. One of the 
visitors looks at a boy who is helpful at home, 
who can mow, and hoe, and milk, and do a 
hundred necessary chores, yet is a little fellow 
still, and will try to catch him. ‘* What is the 
capital of Kentucky ?” Certainly the boy will say 
Louisville. But he promptly answers, ** Frank- 
fort.” ‘*What is the capital of Louisiana?” 
** Baton Rouge.” ‘* What is the largest city in 
Ohio?” ‘* Cincinnati.” Here is a little shaver 
whose father came from Ireland some years since, 
and settled among the country hills. He is just 
six years old, and he spells so nimbly that even 
a school-committee-man might be surprised. 

They are evidently hearty, merry children, who 
do not creep like snail unwillingly to school; 
who are not driven, but wisely led. They have 
picked in their gardens the bright flowers which 
are in the bowl upon the stove, and in the metal 
tumbler upon the teacher’s desk. They have 
studied well, they have learned a great deal, yet 
school is a pl asant place. It is kept for six 
months in the year only, except when there may 
be a subscription-school, for the children are 
needed at home, and among these remote hills 
the farmer’s family is his help as well as his 
pride and joy. ‘This is the beginning of their 
citizenship. These are the roots of American 
civilization. This is the work which the reflect 
ive spectator of the frame school-house in the 
Paris Exhibition meditates. 

Now if every child in the United States could 
be scheoled in this way for six months of every 
year what havoc they would make of the kingdom 
of darkness! Yet the proud American must not 
suppose, as his heart beats and his mind expands 
upon seeing the model school-house, that it is 
his country alone which understands the value 
and superlative necessity of education. 
found is this conviction in Europe that education 
is generally compulsory. In Prussia, which is 
the chief seat of the obligatory system, the pro- 
portion of children ‘at school is 1 in 6.27; in 
Holland, where it is not obligatory, the propor- 
tion is | in 8.11; in France, where it is not obli- 
gatory, it is 1 in 9; and in England and Wales, 
where public education is in a very wretched con- 
dition, it is 1 in 7.7. In Germany education 
was a religious duty before it was made obliga- 
tory by the state; and it has become so univers- 
ala popular habit that if the law were repealed 
the attendance would continue. In Wirtemberg, 
which is not an especially enterprising country, 
there is not, according to a late account, a peas- 
ant, nor a kitchen-maid, nor a bar-maid, who 
can not read, write, and cipher well. In Saxony 
there is said not to be one child who can be 
found who has had no schooling. And in Nas- 
sau, where education has been both compulsory 
and gratuitous since 1817, there is not one illiter 
ate person in the Duchy. In Prussia only three 
per cent. of the recruits for the army—usually 
the poorest part of the population—are unedu- 
cated. In Sweden, Norway, and Denmark pa- 
rents are fined if they leave their children un- 
taught. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal the prin- 
ciple is admitted, and it has even reached the 
Danubian principalities and Turkey. In Hol- 
land the only compulsion is the withdrawal of 
relief to pauper families if the children are not 
sent to school. But in that country, to all the 


So pro 
i 


arguments in favor of the compulsory system, 
reply was that it was contrary to the free spirit 
and traditions of the Dutch people. ; 

And what do we chiefly see in all the « 
tries which so strenuously provide for educat 
We see a constant and rapid development of fre: 
dom, a profounder perception of human « 
ity, and a more vital sense of human rights 
the schools multiply, and the scholars are tau 
the reason of arbitrary and aristocratic go) 
ments becomes weaker, and the authority 
kings and priests begins to totter. Louis N 
leon’s own minister of public education 
hard that it may be made compulsory. 
the Emperor in his progress through the Ex] 
tion can stop long enough before the Illi 
school-house to perceive the subtle and inevitab] 
influences that radiate from it, he will see that 
they are rays so continuous and ardent that t 
school-house will consume the palac 
Tuileries. 

LATELY at midsummer, and after the fe: 

St. John, the corresponding member for fiel 
and woods announced his approach to the Sass 
fras Club, and a jubilee-meeting would have by 
held under the great tree but for the unlucky f 
that all the brethren were over the hills and far 
away. heir arduous duties being ended for 
the season, the blossom of the sassafras |} 
duly honored, and the leaf smelled, the ( 
had dispersed to pursue its researches in e\ 
department, and to acquire still further st 

of knowledge. 

So the rustic member, like the King of Frar 
much desired, was heard of no nearer than the 
boscages of Westchester, in which he burrowe 
charmed with the leafy seclusion, and astound 
ed to find that so ne¢ New York there could be 
retirement so rural and a landscape so fair. Yet 
like a siren, the city sang even to the friend of 
woodchucks and the confidant of pee-wees an 
the wood-thrush. As the nails in Sinbad’s sl 
all felt the attraction of the magnetic mou . 
so the fine human heart was drawn by the vast 
vortex of humanity—the city. Once or twice ] 
left the Westchester woods, and strolled dow 
Broadway into Wall Street, and through t 
baser parts of the town, and along the pal 
fronts of the Fifth Avenue. If Charl 
had met him he would not have suffered hi 
depart. . So intense and ss i a lover 
country, so versed in wood-craft, upon tern 
friendly with bird and beast and insect, w 
have fascinated the true cockney or city lover, 
which Lamb loved to call himself. A man who 
did not ‘‘agnize” the city; for whom Fulton 
Market, with vegetables and greens, was not 
country enough; who could not be satisfied to 
peer through the railings at St. Paul’s upon the 
grassy church-yard, or gaze contented at th 
portal under which George Washington passed 
to church; a man who did not like the jostling 
seclusion of hurrying crowds, and whom tl 
wild humors of the street did not’ delight, but 
who loathed the awful whirlpool of busy and 
guilty life as if it were a Sodom doubly damned, 
would have been unspeakably fascinating to the 
small, serious book-keeper at the India House, 
who was never wholly at home except with the 
metropolitan murmur in his ear. . 

Yet the Easy Chair must fot in the least im- 
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ply chat the corresponding member for woods 
and waters of the Sassafras Club has not a relish 
for the quaint and poets aspects of the city, 
which would have stimulated even Elia him- 
self. But the moral, or, to speak more truly, 
the immoral oppression appalls him. Great 
cities not infrequently so affect sensitive natures. 
Can the Easy Chair ever forget —to borrow 
Elia’s phrase —the ‘‘ mild, childlike, pastoral” 
E.; how he came from Paris to the vineyards 
of the Rhine; from Paris, where he had passed 
but a fortnight—and seemed to feel as if his soul 
were smirched—as if the uncleanness of the mor 
ally foul city clung to him as a vile odor clings 
to garments? So did the huge city of the Man- 
hattoes affect this worthy scion of the Sassafras. 
He saw its double aspect, its merit, and its mis- 
ery; and when he had purged himself a little in 
the renovating airs of Westchester he whispered 
to them, and they wafted the music to the sassa- 
fras-tree, under which the scribe was sitting : 
“NEW YORK. 
“O complication of all evil, 
And complication of all good! 
Where thousands worship but the devil 
And thousands also worship God. 
O wretchedness beyond compare ! 
O filth and rags and stagnant air! 
O glittering wealth and poverty, 
And rosy health and misery! 
The palace and the hovel vie 
To take the palm of victory. 
Centre of all that’s good and bad, 
Of all that’s cheerful, all that’s sad, 
May God in mercy spare the best, 
And in his wisdom purge the rest!” 





But in the quiet of the avenues he heard the 
Dust-man’s bells. Did any poet ever sing them 
before? ‘* These bells,” says the corresponding 
member, ‘‘are strung upon a rope between two 

1ort Lyric across the cart, and consist of cow, 
ep, sleigh, house, and other bells, forming a 
curic us jangle indeed : 

‘THE NEW YORK DUST-MAN'’S BELLS. 
“Of all comical so unds in heaven or earth, 

A combinat ion of sadness and mirth, 

There’s nothing to my i gzini ing tel 

M re wonderful tales » Dust-man's bells, 

As wrangling, jan gli ng to and fro, 
Their notes are heard wherever you go. 






















“Witches and goblins fill the air, 

and curses mingle with prayer, 

itter to eaves and very house-top, 
fish pe _ I fancy may pop, 

As wranglin , Jan igling to and fro, 
Their notes are he rd wherever you go. 





“The ghosts of old Dutchmen long gone appear, 
With ‘ Donder and blitzen !’ ‘Mein Gott and Mein- 
heer !’ 
And 'mid the strarfge bluster and jostle and jam 
Our Gotham is lost in New Amsterdam, 
As wrangling, jangling to and fro, 
Their notes are heard wherever you go. 





“For among these rags and dust so packed, 
From many a garret and cellar ransacked, 
Are bits of garments a century old, 

With history hidden in every fold, 
As wrangling, jangling to and fro, 
Their notes are heard wherever you go. 

“And weirdly musical are these bells, 

minding the heart of pastoral dells, 

Of scenes far away in the country dear, 

Of the glory of many a vanished year, 

As wrangling igling to and fro, 
Their notes heard wherever you go. 


_ 
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“Ring on! ring on! quaint Dust-man’s bells, 
And rouse every house with your noisy knells; 
But seldom, I think, will a rustic like me 
In yoy jarring notes find rare minstrelsy, 

As wrangling, jangling to and fro, 
Their notes are heard wherever you go.” 
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It was not long that he could keep himself 
from his sea-blown pastures, and the hermit of 
the Sassafras soon returned te his woodland 
walks and meditations upon the rising shores 
of the gentle stream—uplands that look toward 
the morning. There, with the shades of Cowper 
and John Woolman, he 
and they who sit with him in the shanty tapes 
tried with manuscri pt scraps of various lore fancy 


that they have seen those wise and gentle souls, 


h lds sweet converse, 


Tue Regents of the University of the State of 
New York—a University whose seat is in the fa 
mous city of Weissnichtwo, where 'Teufelsdréckh 
was formerly chief professor—among other of 
their good works summon an annual convocation 
of the teachers of the colleges and academies in 
the State, for the purpose of comparing views 
upon education and devising methods of raising 
the standard of scholarship in the State. At its 
late meeting this body of energetic and intelli 
gent men denounced with great spirit the custom 
of awarding honorary degrees for other consid- 
erations than eminent merit, and we hope the 
convocation will persist in agitating the subject 
until the folly of the present practice is ended. 

The most absurd and demoralizing precedent 
of this kind in the country was that of Harvard 
University when it made Andrew Jackson a 
Doctor of Laws. If there were one thing which 
General Jackson was not, it was a scholar. If 
there were one thing which could not be easily 
associated with him, it was knowledge of law of 
any kind, or indeed respect for it. He was an 
irascible, dogmatic soldier, and there are those 
who think that he was a great man and a great 
President. But it was — le to think of 
him as gravely dubbed Doctor by the most an- 
cient and reverend of our Universities without a 
sigh of consternation and a shout of laughter. 

So in the good State of New York there is a 
habit of conferring these solemn degrees as the 
result of a barga‘n or of anintrigue. John Smith 
sells sugar so successfully that he becomes *‘ one 
of our wealthiest citizens,” and in a moment of 
happy inspiration he gives fifty thousand dollar 
to found a chemical yes in the University of 
Horse-Radish. The grateful college smiles, and 
says to him with dignity upon Commencement 
Day: ‘* Rise, Doctor John Smith.” 

Or Joseph Jones renders some kind of political 
service to somebody in whom some college Don 
isinterested. Certainly, thinks the Don, it would 
gt ratify this patron of political worth to be honored 
by the college, and he hints and sugges 
stimulates the writing of letters urging the proper 
authorities to recognize the merits of Joseph 
Jones. It is done, and the astounded public 
reads in the papers that at the late Commence- 
ment of Little-Go College the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Abdul Aziz, Saltan 
of Turkey, and our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
the Honorable Joseph Jones. 

Carlyle says that a traveler relates that in the 
island of Sumatra there is a very brilliant kind 
of fire-fly which is stuck upon sticks to illu iminate 








the night-journeys of people of quality. ‘Great 
honor to the fire-flies,” says Carlyle; ‘* but—? 


So say we. Great honor to the Sultan and the 
Honorable Joseph Jones—but! The result is, 
that Smith, Jones, and Co. usually conceal the 
fact of their Doctorate of Laws. They appre- 
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ciate and acknowledge the kindness of the inten- 
tion and the expression of friendly regard; but 
they can not help seeing that such degrees have 
ceased to have any significance whatever. Ifa 
man is made Doctor of Laws, it means merely 
that the College authorities wish to testify their 
personal regard for him. If he is made Ioctor 
of Divinity, it means merely that he is the most 
noted or the oldest clergyman of his denomina- 
tion who has not yet been labeled. 


INTHLY MAGAZINE, 


| Let us return to the reason and fact of thy 
gree, or frankly confess that it does not me 
scholarly eminence, or abolish the custom alt 
gether. Let us no longer tolerate that a co] 
degree shall be bought, or express only personal 
regard. The question has been now raised where 
it should be, in the assembly of the offi ers of 
colleges and the Board of Regents. If the pres 
ent practice is resolutely stigmatized there, jt 

| will rapidly dwindle and disappear. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 3lst of August. 

The main topic of domestic interest is the 
action of the President in regard to the Cabinet 
and Military Commanders. From the Continent 
of Europe we have accounts of the meeting be 
tween the Emperors of France and Austria, which 
is supposed to foreshadow an alliance between 
these Empires hostile to Prussia. From Great 
Britain we have the final passage of the Reform 


Bill, and the royal assent thereto, essentially as | 


passed in the House of Commons. 


For a considerable time it has been known | 


that the President was dissatisfied with the course 


of Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, and with that | 


of Generals Sheridan and Sickles, commanding 
in the Military Districts of Louisiana and Caro- 
lina. On the 5th of August the President ad- 
dressed a note to Mr. Stanton, stating that ‘‘ grave 


| he deemed necessary respecting the assignment 

directed by the order. General Grant replied, 
| protesting against the execution of the order, 
| He wrote 
| 

‘““T earnestly urge, in the name of a patrioti 

ple who have sacrificed hundreds of th: 
al lives and thousands of millions of tre re to] 
serve the integrity and on of this country, that this 
order be not insisted on. It is unmistakably the 

pressed wish of the country that General Sher 
should not be removed from his present command 
This is a republic where the will of the people is t! 
| law ofthe land. I beg that their voice may be heard 
| General Sheridan has performed his civil duties f. 
| fully and intelligently. His removal will only be r 
garded as an effort to defeat the laws of Congré 
It will be interpreted by the unconstructed elem: 
in the South—those who did all they could to br 
up this Government by arms, and now wish to be t! 
only element consulted as to the method of restor 
order—as a triumph. It will embolden them to 
newed opposition to the will of the loyal masses, | 
| lieving that they have the Executive with them.” 


public considerations constrain me to request | 


your resignation as Secretary of War.” Mr. 
Stanton replied, ‘‘Grave public considerations 
constrain me to continue in the office of Secre- 
tary of War until the next meeting of Congress.” 
On the 12th the President directed General Grant 
to take the-position of Acting Secretary of War, 


and to at once assume the duties of that office. 


General Grant, in notifying Mr. Stanton of this 
assignment, wrote: ‘‘In notifying you of my 
acceptance, I can not let the opportunity pass 
without expressing to you my appreciation of 
the zeal, patriotism, firmness, and ability with 


which you have ever discharged the duty of Sec- | 


retary of War.” Mr. Stanton, in reply, said : 


“Under a sense of public duty I am compelled to 


deny the President's right under the laws of the | 


United States to suspend me from office as Secretary 
of War, or to authorize any person to enter upon the 
discharge of the duties of that office, or to require me 
to transfer to you or any other person the records, 
books, papers, and other public property in my offi- 
cial custody as Secretary of War; but inasmuch as 
the President has assumed to suspend me from office 
as Secretary of War, and you have notified me of your 
acceptance of the appointment of Secretary of War 
ad interim, I have no alternative but to submit, under 
protest, to the superior force of the President.” 


On the 17th of August the President drew up 


an order removing General Sheridan from the | 


command of the Fifth Military District, and as- 
signing to the place General Thomas, then in 
command of the Department of the Cumber- 
land. General Hancock, commanding the De- 
partment of the Missouri, was to relieve Thomas, 


and General Sheridan was to take the place of | 


Hancock in Missouri. Before carrying this or- 
der into effect General Grant was requested by 
the President to make any suggestions which 


General Grant objects also to the other as- 
signments. General ‘Thomas, he said, had re- 
peatedly protested against being assigned to the 
command of any Military District, and especial 
ly to being assigned to take the place of Sheri 
dan. General Hancock, moreover, ought not to 
be removed from the Department of Missouri. 
This Department was a complicated one, and it 
would take a new corhmander some time to be 
come acquainted with it. ‘*There are,” says 
General Grant, ‘‘ military reasons, pecuniary rea 
sons, and, above all, patriotic reasons, why this 
order should not be insisted upon.” He also re 
| fers to a letter marked ‘‘ private’ which he ad- 

dressed to the President when he was first con- 
| sulted upon the subject of a change in the War 
Department, which he hoped would have pre 
| vented the removal of Sheridan. 
| The President replied at eonsiderable length. 
| He was ‘‘ cognizant of the efforts that had been 
| made to retain General Sheridan in command of 
| the Fifth Military District,” but ‘* was not aware 
that the question had ever been submitted to the 
| people themselves for determination.” It would 
be unjust, he said, to the army to assume that 
Sheridan was the only officer qualified to com 
mand in this District. Thomas, who had been 
assigned to succeed him, besides his services in 
the war, had exhibited great ability as command- 
er of a Department. ‘* He had not failed, un- 
der the most trying circumstances, to enforce the 
laws, to preserve peace and order, to encourage 
the restoration of civil authority, and to promote, 
as far as possible, a spirit of reconciliation. His 
| administration of the Department of the Cum- 
| berland,” continues the President, ‘* will certain- 


| 
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ly compare most favorably with that of General 
Sheridan in the Fifth Military District.” The 
President goes on to describe the administration 
of General Sheridan as follows 


“A bitter spirit of antagonism seems to have re- 
sulted from General Sheridan's management. He has 
rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious by the man- 
ner in which he has exercised even the powers con- 
ferred by Cengress, and still more so by a resort to 
authority not granted by law nor necessary to its 
faithful and efficient execution. His rule has, in fact, 
been one of absolute tyranny, without reference to 
the principles of our Government, or the nature of our 
free institutions. The state of affairs which has re- 
sulted from the course he has pursued has seriously 
interfered with a harmonious, satisfactory, and speedy 
execution of the Acts of Congress, and is alone suffi- 
cient to justify a change.” 





The President then proceeds to argue that the 
substitution of ‘Thomas for Sheridan can not be 
construed as an effort to defeat the laws of Con- 
gress, since ong as well as the other will be 
bound to execute the laws; and, moreover, the 
‘¢unconstructed element” in the South will not 
be ‘‘emboldened to renewed opposition” in the 
belief that they ‘* have the Executive with them,” 
since they are ‘‘ perfectly familiar with the ante- 
cedents of the President, and know that he has 
not obstructed the faithful execution of amy Act 
of Congress.” The President says that he is no 
way inclined to assign to General Thomas any 
command not entirely to his wishes; but he is 
sure that Thomas would not hesitate to obey any 
order ‘‘ having in view a complete and speedy 
restoration of the Union.”’ General Hancock, 
also, the President does not doubt, ‘‘ will sus- 
tain his high reputation in any position to which 
he may be assigned.” 
ment of the Missouri, to which, by the order, 
Sheridan is assigned, is ‘* a complicated one,” yet 
the President 

* Feels confident that, under the guidance and in- 
structions of General Sherman, General Sheridan will 
soon become familiar with its necessities, and will 
avail himself of the opportunity afforded by the In- 
dian troubles for the display of the energy, enter- 
prise, and daring which gave him so enviable a repu- 
tation during our recent civil struggle.” 








The President goes on to affirm that as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy it is his 
duty to see to it that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted; that believing this faithful execution to 
involve a change in the command of the Fifth 
Military District, he had issued the order super- 
seding Sheridan. He could perceive no military, 
pecuniary, or patriotic reason why the order 
should not be carried into effect. At the very 
outset, indeed, he says, 

_‘I did not consider General Sheridan the most suit- 
able officer for the command of the Fifth Military Dis- 
trict. Time has strengthened my convictions upon 
this point, and has led me to the conclusion that pa- 
triotic considerations demand that he should be super- 
seded by an officer who, while he will faithfully exe- 
cute the law, will at the same time give more general 
satisfaction to the whole people, white and black, 
North and South.” 


This matter remained in abeyance for ten days. 
Although no official announcement has been 
made, it is affirmed upon what appears to be 
good authority that the President and General 
Grant differed in opinion as to the authority be- 
longing to them in this matter, Grant believing 
that the law of Congress placed in his hands the 
assignment Of the several Military Commanders ; 
the President, on the contrary, holding that this 


And although his Depart- | 


was ultimately vested in him as Commander-in 
Chief of the army and navy Whatever may 
have been the difference of opinion, General 
Grant yielded to Mr Johnson, and on the 26th 
of August the order of the President removing 


| General Sheridan was issued by General Grant. 


The assignment of commands, however, was dif- 
ferent from that originally proposed. A surgeon 
certified that the health of General Thomas would 
not permit him to assume the command in Loui- 
siana and Texas. General Hancock was there 
fore assigned to this command, Sheridan was 
ordered to turn over the command at once to the 
officer next in rank (General Griffin ), and to pro 
ceed to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and relieve 
Hancock, who, upon being thus relieved, was to 
go to New Orleans and assume the command 
temporarily held by Griffin. Thomas, in the 
mean while, was to continue in command of the 
Department of the Cumberland. . 

Almost simultaneously with the order for the 
removal of Sheridan from the command of the 
Military Division of Louisiana and Texas, an 
order was issued by the President, through Gen 
eral Grant, as Acting-Secretary of War, remov- 
ing General Sickles from the command of the 
Military Division embracing the States of North 
and South Carolina. General Canby was as- 
signed to succeed General Sickles. ‘The essen- 
tial point in the orders given to Hancock and 
Canby is that each of them, ‘ 

“Tn assuming the command to which he is hereby 
assigned, will, when necessary to a faithful execution 
of the laws, exercise any and all powers conferred by 
Acts of Congress upon District Commanders, and any 
and all authority pertaining to officers in command of 
Military Departments.” 

In Tennessee the election for Governor, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and State Legislature took place 
on the Ist of August. Contrary to general ap 
prehension the election passed off very quietly. 
The colored vote was very large, and appears to 
have been cast almost wholly for the Republican 
candidates. Governor Brownlow’s majority was 
about 50,000. The eight Representatives in 
Congress elected are all Republicans. The State 
Legislature is Republican by a large majority. 
——In Kentucky the election for Governor and 
Members of the State Legislature took place Au- 
gust 5. Hon. John H. Helm, Democrat, was 
elected by a majority of some 50,000. The 
Legislature is largely Democratic.—The regis- 
tration of voters in the unconstructed States is 
nearly complete. Altogether it is probable that 


the number of colored voters exceeds the whites. 


Thus in Alabama, there are registered 72,747 
whites ; and 88,248 blacks. In Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas the colored preponderance is 
still greater, In Virginia and Georgia the regis- 
tered whites outnumber the blacks. In South 
Carolina, where the registration is not completed, 
General Wade Hampton urges the people to regis- 
ter, and to vote against holding a Convention. 
While anxious for restoration, he prefers the ex- 
isting military rule to the measures proposed by 
Congress. He denies the right of Congress to 
interfere with suffrage in the States. 

The trial of John H. Surratt for complicity in 
the assassination of President Lincoln closed on 
the llth of August, having lasted about sixty 
days. The jury failed to agree, eight being for 
acquittal and four for conviction. Of the four 
who were for conviction, none were born in the 
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South; of f the eight for acquittal all except one 
were natives of Maryland, Virginia, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ~ 

The yellow-fever has made its appearance in 
the Gulf region. It has been very at 
Galveston, ‘Texas, and local means for aiding 
the sufferers having been entirely exhausted aid 
has been asked from abroad. Contributions to 
a considerable amount have been forwarded from 
New York and other places at the North. 

Mr. George Bancroft, the eminent historian, 
has been appointed Minister to Prussia, to take 
the place of Mr. Wright who died at this post. 
Mr, Bancroft reached Berlin on the 6th of Au- 
gust. Upon presenting his credentials, and sub- 
sequently, he was received with marks of unusual 
distinction by the King and Count Bismarck. 


severe 


Admiral Farragut, in command of our Euro- | 


pean squadron, has received marked attention 
abréad. Near the close of July his flag-ship, 
the Franklin, accompanied by several other ves- 
sels, was at the port of Cherbourg, Frivcer* On 
the 28th the Empress Eugénie was to visit the 
port, when a grand reception was to be given to 


}euted. This law prescribes the punishment of 
death for the following offenses 1.) Armed in 
vasion by foreigners, without declaration of war 
by the foreign Government, and complicity by 
Mexicans in such invasion. 2.) Voluntary 
services of Mexicans in such enterprises, ; 
Invitation by Mexicans or foreigners residing 


Mexico, to subjects of any other Power, to j 


| vade the Republic or change its form of goyern- 


ment. (4.) Any kind of complicity in aiding or 
encouraging the invasion, or favoring its realiz 
tion. ——A statement has been pat forth show- 
ing the number of executions under the order of 
Maximili: aly dated in October, 1865. Accord- 
ing to this, in the sixteen months from Octol 
1865, to January, 1867, the execution of 67 
persons was officially announced in the capita 
city by order of Maximilian. The additional 
number set down as known to have been exe 
cuted by officers of Maximilian is placed at 9244, 
about 10,000 in all. This is said to be on 
portion of the actual number of executions, 
whole number being rather vaguely estimate: 
about 20,000. 


her, in which the American squadron was in- 
vited to participate. The Admiral cordially ac- 
cepted the invitation. But it happened that he 
had been specially asked to dine with the Em- 
peror on that day at Paris. The Empress vis- 
ited the American flag-ship, and subsequently 


EUROPE. 


re 


ThesBritish Reform bill passed the House of 
Lords on the 6th of August, with several import 
ant amendments. These related mainly to in- 
creasing the amount of the lodger, copyhold, and 


5 
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invited @aptains Pennock, of the Franklin, and 
Le Roy, the Chief-of-Staff, to dine with her on 
board. her yacht, La Reine Hortense. These 
wholly unusual marks of attention are to be re- 


garded as evidence of the desire on the part of 
the French Government to maintain friendly re- 


lations with the United States. 

Some months ago the American bark Rover 
was wrecked upon the island of Formosa, and 
the crew either massacred or made captives by 
the savage inhabitants. The British Consul sent 
messengers offering to ransom the survivors, if 
there should be any. The messengers were fired 
upon and returned. “The American vessels //art- 
Jord and Wyoming were sent to the scene of out 
rage, arriving on the 13th of June. <A body of 
180 marines were landed and marched a little 
distance from the coast. They were fired upon 
by the savages, who thereupon crept back into 
the jungle, followed by the Americans. Com- 
mander Mackenzie, one of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition was killed, and nearly a score of the 
marines were prostrated by sun-stroke. The ex- 
pédition returned to the vessels, without inflict- 
ing any damage upon the savages 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


In Mexico the Government of Juarez seems to 
be fairly established. Several prominent adher- 


freehold franchises, allowing the use of voting 
papers, and bestowing the right of franchise uy 
undergraduates. All these amendments wer 
rejected on the 9th, after an excited debate. by 
the House of Commons. The Commons, how 
ever, accepted one amendment proposed by the 
Peers providing for the representation of minor- 
ities. On the 12th the House of Pee 
from its amendments, and passed tke bill essen 
tially as sent from the House of Commons. On 
the 15th of August the bill received the royal 
assent. This bill, which will probably dou 
the number of voters in Great Britain, and will 
transform the Government from a Monarchy or 
Aristocracy into a Democracy, does not go into 
effect until 1869. 

The meeting between the Emperors of France 
and Austria took place at Salzburg on the 19th 
of August. The King of Bavaria was present 
at the meeting. That grave political matte 
were considered is beyond questio hn, a ind that 
these measures had for obj ject to oppose the pre 
ent preponderance of Prussia is assumed on : 
= ane. But the precise form of the understand 

g has not been announced. Each telegraphi 
re eport contradicts that of the previous day. Still 
the general feeling now is that upon some pre 
text or other a war is imminent, and that, tl 
British Government having resolved to keep 


rs receded 


aloof from Continental disturbances, it is assumed 
that the parties will be France and Austria against 
Prussia. It is supposed, also, that Russia yill 
be found as ally of Prussia. We give the fore 
going not as facts, but merely as indications of 
the current speculation of the month. All that 
can be set down as certain is that all the great 
Powers of the European continent maintain an 
attitude of arms, and that no one of them has 
taken any steps to reduce to any considerable 
extent its military force. 


ents of the Imperialist cause, among them Gen 
eral Vidaurri, have been executed. Not long 
ago General Santa Anna, who had been for a 
while in the United States endeavoring to organ- 
ize an expedition against Juarez set out for 
Mexico. Reaching the port of Sisal, on board 
of an American vessel, he was seized by the 
Mexican authorities, and conveyed to the Castle 
of San Juan d’Ulloa, at Vera Cruz. It is an- 
nounced that he will be tried according to the 
law of 1862, under which Maximilian was exe- 
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URING the last Presidential campaign the | 


late John Van Buren made several eloquent 
ches in favor of M‘Clellan. Especially did 


“a o peal to members of the Democratic party | 
to stand by the organization and support the | 
‘bolting is something | 


nominee; ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘ 
that is never tolerated by a true Democrat.” <A 
by-sts inder, who hap pened to remember the cam- 
paign of °48, and the di: ashing and brilliant part 
taken in it by the ‘‘ Prince” in behalf of his fa- 
against General Cass, interrupted the speak- 
er thus: 

‘* Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him a moment ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘T wish to ask the gentleman a question.” 

‘“‘T shall be happy to answer.” 

‘‘How about Cass in "48? Will the gentle 
man e nli ghten us as to his ‘bolt’ 
pe ug 


ther 


The gentleman wants to know about Cass ?” 

‘* Yes,” 
‘*Well,” answered Mr. 
blandest manner, 
‘twould be a waste of time to go 


Van Buren, in his 
into that ques- 


tion! 
The people laughed on J. V. B.’s side, and the 
interrogator evaded the premises. 


Tue following ingenious lines on the letter H 
have been attributed to various persons, but the 
real author is not known: 


“'Twas whispered in Heaven, it was muttered in 
Hell, 


And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell: 
On the confines of Earth ‘twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confest. 
"Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asun- 
der 
Be fi und t in the lightning and heard in the thunder, 
‘Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
It attends him at birth, it awaits him in death; 
It presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
It begins every hope, every wish it doth bound; 
It prays with the hermit, with monarchs is crowned ; 
In the heaps of the miser ‘tis hoarded with care, 
jut is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 
Twill not soften the heart, but though deaf to the 


ear, 
It will make it acutely and constantly hear. 


But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower: 
Oh! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour!” 


Joun Broveuam tells a story of a brother | 


actor, whose fate it was to represent the inferior 
personages in the drama, such as messengers, 
serving-men, etc. One night a certain great 
tragedian being engaged, the poor actor, enact- 
ing the character of a servant, had to repeat 
these words: 

** My lord, the coach is waiting.” 

This was all he had to say; but, turning to 
the gallery part of the audience, he added, with 
stentorian voice: 
observe, that the man who raises his hand against 
& woman, save in the way of kindness, is un- 
worthy the name of an American!” 
applause followed. After the play, on being re- 
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through a board!” 


| or two of a new play. 
| thinness of the house, and remarked that it was 


** Cass isn’t running now, and | 


| apart a day of fasting and prayer for rain. 
| meeting was held in Bellevue, and was largely 


| withal a good man and faithful worker. 


| the desired result or not, 


** And permit me further to | 


Shouts of | 


Drawer, 


monstrated with by the great tragedian for this 
innovation, he replied: ‘‘I regret to have an 
noyed you, but it’s my benefit next week, and I 
must make myself popular with the audience !” 

Some one was speaking to Brougham one 
evening in the green-room of the theatre of the 
genius of Booth and of his fine features: ** What 
an eye he has! it looks as if it could pierce 
“Then,” said Brougham, 
**it must be a gimlet eye!” 

Dvrrine the war Barney Williams dropped in 
at the Olympic with a friend to listen to an act 
The friend noticed the 
on No,” 


probably owing to the war. replied Mr. 


| Williams, ‘‘I should judge it was owing to the 
in that cam- |} ; 
} 


piece l 


Some years ago the region about Clyde, Ohio, 
suffered from an unprecedented drought. It 
seemed as though Providence had forgotten that 
section entirely. A total failure of the crops 
seemed inevitable. Every one was in despair. 
At length the ministers composing the Method- 
ist Conference took the matter in hand, and set 
The 


attended. Among the preachers assembled was 
old Father B— , noted more for the bluntness 
of his expressions than for polished delivery, but 
The old 
gentleman had great faith in the means, and in- 
voked relief *‘ without further delay.” He then 


| prayed the Lord would bless them with abund- 


ant crops, especially of corn, saying: ‘* And now, 


|Q Lord, give us a big crop of corn this year. 
None of your 
| great big ears, as long as yer arm—ah !” 


little nubbins now, O Lord, but 
Wheth- 
er the explicitness of the petition brought about 
no one knows; but cer 
tain it is that it rained in torrents that very night. 
As for the corn crop, although the ears might 
not have been ‘‘as long as yer arm—ah!” the 
yield was heavy. 


Tue furious war that has been waged between 
the Steinway and Chickering forces since the an- 
nouncement of the awards of the Paris Exposi- 


| tion reminds us of a recent musical advertise- 


ment that appeared in the Herald: 


“To Piano-Forte Maxenrs.—A lady keeping a first- 
class School, requiring a good piano, is desirous of 


receiving a daughter of the above in exchange for the 


same. 


Durie the last homeward trip of the Henry 
Chauncey, from Aspinwall, the steerage passen- 
gers were so numerous as to make them uncom- 
fortable. As for sleeping accommodation it was 
aptly described by a Californian who approached 
the Captain, and said: 


‘*T should like to have a sleeping berth, if you 


| please.” 


‘* Why, where have you been sleeping these 
last two nights since we left ?” 
** Wa’al, I’ve been sleeping a-top of a sick man; 
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but he’ s got yoy now, and won’t stand it no! the Primer class, astonished us the other ; 


longer !’ 
With crowds like this who can wonder 
price of Pacific Mail? 


at the 


Ir has been the custom of the members of 
the graduating class of the Connecticut Normal 
School, before Commencement, to hold a meet- 
ing to decide upon a class badge and motto. 
The class of ’58 was small. At the meeting held 
for this purpose one of the members, in a speech 
of some length, informed the class that it was 


| 


necessary to have a badge and motto that would } 


convey the idea that 
small, we are a centre from which shall radiate 
and expand a bright and ever-increasing influ 
ence for good, both in word and work.” This 
brought out the class-poet, who, inspired by the 
eloquence of the speaker who had preceded, re- 
sponded: ** Mr. Chairman, the glowing language 
in which Mr. D——— has clothed his original and 
beautiful idea, has suggested to my mind the 
desir gd symbol and mo¥#o. Let the badge rep- 
resent that glorious bird, the peacock, in full 
feather; and on its bright, radiating, and ex- 
pansive plumage be engraven the motto, ‘ Spread 
yourselves !”” 


WE find in the Parkersburg (Virginia) Daily 
Times, of July 4, the following official document 
relating to a ‘* brite sorowel” mare which had in 
an irregular way effected an entrance to the estate 
of Calip Barrett : 

ESTRAY NOTICE. 
TUE STATE OF WEST VA 
To the Clirk of Wood County: 
\ E James Cooper, Ransom Rector and John 
Stephen, three freeholders of said county do 
hereby certify that by virtue of a warrent to us direct- 
ed buy W. W. Taylor, a Justice of said county, we 
have this day on our oaths viewed and apprased a 
mare taken up by Calip Barrett on his lands as an es- 
tray and assest the value of said estray at forty dollars 
with a blase in the fase one white hind foot a lump on 
the left flank blind in left, age supposed to be sixteen 
years old Color Brite sorowel about 14 hands high. 

Given under our hands this 29th day of June, 1867. 

James Coorer, 

Ransom Reotor, 

Joun STEPHEN. 
copy teste 


Epw. uM Horr, R. W. ¢ 


SPEAKING of Virginia reminds us of a defini- 
tion of a Virginia gentleman once given us by a 
native of ‘‘ the Mother of States.” ‘‘ Sir,” said 
he, ‘‘a Virginia gentleman is a man whom you 
meet at the cross-roads, who sits on the top-rail 
of a fence, whittles a stick, and talks Constitu- 
tion !” 


THE common notion of a schoolmaster is that 
he is ‘‘a bundle of bones and brains—both very 
dry.” Such apedagogue enlivens the town of 
Fall River, and sends the following professional 
incidents : 


A short time since a boy of nine years ap- | 


peared before my desk, bibias and fibulas strange- 
ly entwined, and asked to go out. I thought 
such a bright light ought not to go out too sud- 
denly, and was weighing the circumstances of 
the case, when I was brought to a sudden and 
favorable decision by the exclamation, ‘‘ I’ve got 
the dicresis !” 

And my own little girl (what literary strides 
the age is makigg!), after a term’s drilling in 


‘though our number is | 


with the triumphant exclamation that she ha | 
got as far as the bowels ! 


SPEAKING of epitaphs, we have not seen 
print the following, by a New Hampshire }\ 
copied and sent to us by a New Hampshire a 
itect, for many years a resident of Boston, { 
whigh region he has recently escaped : 

*Rronarp JenkKuys here doth lay 

(Lately removed from over ye way), 

His body's here—his soul’s in heaven. 
1767." 

This kind of thing is common enough in } 
long settled, but who would suppose that it | 
broken out in the Rocky Mountains? We |} 
a communication dated at ‘* Engineers’ ( 
Fort Sanders, D. T., on the Pacifie Railr 
June 16, 1867,” containing a copy of an epit 
painted on a rough board at a pass through t 
Rocky Mountains known as the ‘* Devil's Gat 
**Here lies the body of Carrie Sopp, 

Who has lately died and gone to God; 

Which shows that redemption is never too la 

For she was saved at the Devil's Gate.” 


Reading this to a friend who had just retw 


| from a trip on this great road that is soon t 


give us a daily train to San Francisco, h 
marked that the best thing he had heard al 
epitaphs was of a wag who, strolling with a fr 
through a country church-yard, called att 
to a grave, the stone on which had no nanie 1 
inscription on it. ‘* This,” said H— 


| grave of the notorious gambler, Mr. R . Ve 


| my good man, you are right,” 


| on the ground to take off my shoes, 


observe that there is no name recorded on t 
tombstone, but I think I could suggest an a) 
propriate epitaph.” ‘* What would you 
gest?” inquired his friend. ‘Waiting for t 
last trump /’” was the reply. 


A CERTAIN Bishop, who was fond of shooti 
in one of his excursions met with a lalx 
whom he sharply reproved for inattention to | 


| religious duties, exhorting him strenuously 


‘*go to church and to read his Bible.” 1 
man, in an angry as responded: ‘* Why, I 


| do read my Bible, Sir; but I don’t find any mer 


tion of the Apostles going a-shooting.” ‘‘ N 
said the Bishx 
‘the shooting was very bad in Palestine, so tl 
went fishing instead.” 


Tue Hon. Grantley Berkeley 
book, just published in England, 
ecdotes of the Upper 


has written 
entitled, 


Ten Thousand,” which vy 


| have looked carefully through, in hopes of find 


ing a few bits of humor worthy of reproducti 
in the Drawer. After diligent search we ha 
discovered the following, which is the only amus 
ing thing in the book. It is a very Western de 
scription of a hot day on the prairies, by a drol 
fellow whose habit of exaggeration seems to ha 
been a source of delight to the nobby Britisher : 
**Tt was in summer, Sir. Yas, Sir, very hot; 
hotter than you ever see it in your old country. 
The day I speak of was so in-ju-ré-ously briling 
that the breath of the little birds, as they sat to 
sing, set every bush on fire, as if the foliage had 
been steeped in rosin! Wai’al, Sir, I sat down 
for the soles 
on ’em were so red-hot that they scorched m) 
stockings. Just as I had got ’em off, and was 
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a-blowing ‘em cold, I see coming at me, with 
the speed of forty th yusand telegrams, a bull, 
Sir !—yas, a great, monstrous bull, Sir !—a bull, 
he was of such preponderative size that he hid 
the horizon behind him! The bull roared like 

I ran like lightning! when, in jump- 
ing over a hedge, in my endeavor to escape, my 
breeches split!—yas, Sir, burst with such a 
crashing crack it seemed as if heaven and earth 
were rent asunder! A fact, Sir! yas, a fact!” 
‘Well, Sir, you interest me; but did you es- 

ipe, or What became of the bull ?” 

‘Escape, Sir! bull, Sir! Oh, bull! he dropped 
down dead! The noise of my rent breeches so 
concussioned the air that the animal nature 
couldn't stand it, and bull rolled Yas, 

ir: and what is more, Sir, the sun was so hot, 
nd the day so hot, with the earth so furnatiously 
blazing, that in three minutes from the time the 
ill fell I sat down on his head and ate from his 
hinder- parts as gvod a beef-steak as mortal man 
er tasted ! 


thunder! 


over! 


e 


writing 


AN insurance man traveling in Iowa, ig 
from Des Moines, tells us that he recently had 
yecasion to visit the village of M , Which is 
on the line between Iowa and Missouri, the vil 
lage lying partly in each State. He approached 
a youth standing in the door of a neat little cot 
age, when the following conversation took place: 

Acent. ‘‘Is your house insured ?” 

Youtu. ‘* What?” 

Agent. ‘‘Is your house insured ?” 

Youtnu. ‘ Yes, Sir.” 

Agent. ‘In what Company ?” 

Youtru. ** In the Twenty fourth Missouri !” 

We understand that the owner had obtained a 
blanket-policy for three years, at short rates, the 

)-iInsurance not inserted, no provision 

tever against the storing of volatile oils, per- 

tission to run nights, and consent for ‘‘ other 
insurance without notice until required.” Mr. 
M‘Lean, the President of the Board of Under- 
writers, should promptly place this case before 
the Committee on Agencies and Rates. The 
Twenty-fourth Missouri is understood to be cut- 
ting under! 


clause 


Tue June Number of this Magazine contained 
un article on Tom Corwin, giving several inter 
esting anecdotes of that famous humorist. We 
have another from a Virginia correspondent in 
relation to his complexion, which Mr. Corwin 
used to narrate with great zest. He said that 
once on a time he and Judge Wright—a West- 
ern jurist, not famous for his personal pulchri- 
tude—went to a mulatto ball in the city of Mem- 
phis. The semi-sable door-keepers allowed him 
to pass into the ball-room. But that when Judge 
W. came forward the janitor promptly refused 
him admission, saying, ‘‘ A shade too dark, Sir!” 


One of Judge Wright: Many years ago the 
famous Colonel Davy Crockett and Governor 
M‘Arthur, one of the first governors of Ohio, 
were in a menagerie in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Colonel Crockett, looking at a large baboon, re- 
marked to his companion that there was a won- 
derful likeness between the brute and their friend 
Judge W. Looking around at the moment he saw 
his Honor the Judge standing between M‘Arthur 
and himself. 


| 
| 


Taking off his hat, and looking | 


first at Judge and then 
said: **Gentlemen, I owe 
but I do not know whi he, 


at the ba 
of you an apol 


h 


“at 


00N, 


ONE of another Western 
Hon. Benjamin Tappan, once a 
Ohio, was on the Bench when the 
admitted into the U1 He sf 
in his time for being very ugly, very t 
and very cross-eyed, crabbed, a 
occasion he was holdin 


where 


more The 
from 
State 
mous 
ilented, 
arcast On 
irt in the wilder 
had to be used f 
room. The stable 
The Judge 


a very vere 


judge 
Senator 
Buckeve 
was on, was 
one 4 
one log-cabin 
court-house, ta and bai 
near by was used pro tem. for jail. 
had just given malefactors 
sentence, when a rough backwoodsman, 
been practicing at the other bar, exclaimed : 
‘That's right: give um thunder, old gimlet 

ne 

‘Who is th 
lignant Judge. 

‘It’s this old 
giving his breast an ay 

**Mr. Sheriff,” retorte “- 
old hoss in the stable, 


bread and water.” 


ness, 
vern, 


some 


who } 


screamed the irate and in 


hoss,” answered the pioneer, 
proving ly 

Pappa ‘put 
id keep him a 


that 


week 6n 


WE are 
eminent ar? 
lowing 


enab led, 


este, 


ugh the courtesy of an 
t} 


to announce in advance the fol 


FASHIONS FOR (¢ 
Hair.—There 
ips not qt ite general 


of dress. Red 

last month, but it is still much worn. Blue-black is 
Feen occasionally, but onl y where the comp lexion is 
swarthy. Auburn eyebrows coming in. Long 
black eyelashes have nearly gone out in favor of short 
gold- colore de ye las he s 

Mouth.—The lips are still wor 

EB The fashioned ¢ 
Matille, worn under the eyeli 
mode. 

Complexion Blane de perl 
still keep their position in the 
gretted, however, that that vu 
only for discharged servant-m 
of place) is now much patronized 
taries of Te rpsic hore 

Buat. Not quite 


Ears.—W orn ve 


CTOBER. 
1uch change in this article 


rh 80 as 


are 


-olored. 
line, @ la 
coming the 


n cherry- 
> black 


igain be 


es. old- 


and Bloom of Albania 
market. It is to be re 

pigment rouge (fit 

nar as O1 governesses out 
by the younger vo- 
80 pT rt neé 
ry long indec 


as last month. 


or 

A mIvitTary friend was lately traveling through 
a.sparsely-settled region in Western Pennsylva 
nia. On nearing a house of any thing but pre 
possessing appearance he heard issuing from it 
yells and shrieks, with occasional cries of mur 
der, mixed with horrid oaths. Hurrying to the 
‘front” as rapidly as possible he encountered a 
lad standing in the doorway very composedly, 
not seeming at all surprised or alarmed at the 
proceedings within, As he dismounting 
the boy bawled out: ‘‘ You kin go on, stranger ; 
we've got a little hell here of our own, and devils 
enough to te nd it!” 


was 


Tue Hon. Mr. B——, an eminent lawyer, once 
Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, was accus- 
tomed to attend the weekly religious meetings 
of the church of which he was a devoted mem 
ber. He was a man of keen wit, and 
him who should attempt to jeer or joke him. 
On the evening in question the Rev. Mr. R 
read that passage of Scripture giving an account 
of the High Priest’s sending Tertullus to plead 
against Paul. In commenting on the passage 
he took occasion to inveigh in sarcastic and pun- 


woe to 
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gent terms against the wickedness of the lege! | only wahen ministers can Aine being ready 
profession, and, as if to make sure of his work, leave for his home, many miles distant, inti 
closed by asking Mr. B—— to pray. Mr. B— ted that a small collection would be thankful] 
arising very slowly, modestly begged the privi- | received, whereupon Brother A—— went rou 
lege of saying just one word. He admitted at | to see what could be raised for his benefit. 
least the partial justice of the criticisms upon | among others called on Jim, who patie ntly he 
his profession, and the difficulty of following it | the request but declined ** forking.” “Why 
with a clear conscience. He claimed, however, | said Brother A-—,, ‘Shave you not b 
even in the case under consideration, that there | verted through his agency?” ‘‘ Yes 
was at least one extenuating circumstance con-|so,” said Jim. ‘‘Then you must cer 
nected with it, viz., ‘‘this same Tertullus was | grateful toward him for your delivera 
certainly employed, and in all probability feed, | surely will not withhold this small amou 
by a priest!” Jim scratched his head a moment and rep] 
eee **T’ll tell you what it is, Brother A ’ 

Ir English travelers and satirists, from Basil | my religion genuine I will pay Brother D 
Hail and Dickens down to Gustavus Adolphus | dollar the next time he comes ; but I’// he | 
Sala, had written of New England people with | if J like to spend money for an article till I | 
half the sauciness and incisiveness of Mr. J. W. | it’s add right !” 

De Forest, in his clever story of ‘* Miss Rave- rT 

nel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty,” re- THERE is a town in Egypt, Illinois, not 
cently published by the Harpers, our Yankee | from Grand Tower, where a man of medicin 
brethren would have poured out the vials of their | stationed. He either was not appreciated, 
gall upon them with forty-North-A merican-Re- lelse fell short of the professional standard ; 

view-power. For example, take the following | as time rolled on he gradually acquired a 
neat little cabinet picture of a Down-East damsel: | spectable practice. A few days since a neigl 


i¢ 


aaa 





“Thin-lipped, hollow-cheeked, narrow-chested, | Was recommending him to one who hardly | 
with only one lung and an intermittent digestion, | faith in his powers, and who pointed to his é 
without a single rounded outline or graceful move- reputation, knowing that formerly they h: 
ment, she was a sad example of what the New E se . aie lige 999 yy 2 
gland east winds can do in enfeebling and distorting | incided in opinion. Ah!” said the 

the human form divine..... Even her smile was a feeling that this must be conclusive, ** Al 


woeful phenomenon ; it seemed to be rather a symp- | he has seed a heap of folks die since then ! 
tom of pain than an expression of pleasure; it was a | - alle 

kind of griping smile, like that of an infant with the | Pe7tentta docet. 

colic.” 


A GENTLEMAN connected with the I 
Ir there is any defect more striking than an- | Revenue Department at Buffalo is kind enot 
other in the American character it is bashful- | to send us the following copy of an indorsemen 


ness. Young America, in particular, is pain-| made upon an income return sent in to o1 
fully affected by it. An incident is mentioned | the Assistant-Assessors of that district : 
by & correspondent, who was de ired by hi aunt “No wife, no child, nor house, nor land, 
to go to neighbor Shaw’s and see if he had for No cash in mortgage, bond, or bank, or hand 
sale any straw suitable for filling beds. ‘* Mr. My daily bread by daily sweat I earn, 
Shaw,” says our informant, ‘‘ was blessed with a And here take oath this is a true returt 
goodly number of Misses Shaw, and I therefore ips ale 
. > . . . . rT’ * * Yr 7 + Ur, sriticicl a ry y 
felt a little timid at encountering them. To Tue Drawer is not given to criticising current 
make the matter worse, I arrived just as the | literature. Instead of being judicial it prefers to 
family were seated for dinner. Stopping in the | be jocular. Occasionally, however, the person 
doorway, hat in hand, I stammered out: ‘Mr, | Who prepares these lighter things for the half- 
Straw, can you spare enough Shaw to fill , | million clever people who believe that 
couple of beds?’ ‘ Well,’ replied the old gen- | “A little nonsense now and then 
tleman, glancing around at his large family and F Is age lished by the best of men, 
enjoying my mistake, ‘I don’t know but I can; is struck with the beauty of a paragraph in the 
how many will you need?’ Before Iscould re- | graver issues of the day, and yields to the im 
cover those hateful Shaw girls burst into a cho- | Pulse to reproduce it for the general delectation. 
. . > - = will 
rus of laughter, and I returned to my excellent | We are quite sure that our lady-readers will 
aunt.” | thank us for quoting from Dr. Otis’s new book, 
_ ‘*The Isthmus of Panama,” published by th: 
Our material for the forthcoming History of | Harpers, the following descriptior of one of tl 
Meanness is accumulating. A place is request- | MOSt exquisite flowers of the tropics. It is found 
ed for the following, from an Iowa contributor; | 09 the line of the Panama Railroad : 
Not many miles from the village of Clear Lake, **Along this section is found that rare variety 
in Northern Iowa, lives Jim G——. who was | the Orchid family, the Peristara elata, known I 
* a : *, | ‘Espiritu Santo.’ Its blossom, of alabaster whiteness 
considered to be about as hard as Western poli- | approaches the talip in form, and gives forth a power 
ties and associations can make some men, and | ful perfume, not unlike that of the magnolia; but it is 
who was — on hand when a fresh keg was | either for its beauty of shape, its purity of color, nor 
. | its fragrance, that it is chiefly esteemed. Resting 
tapped, or w hen a good show presented for a | within the cup of the flower, 80 m: evelous ly f rm 
game of ** draw. However, last winter, during | that no human skill, be it never so cunning X- 
the progress of an eight-weeks’ revival, Jim came cel the resemblance, lies the prone image of a dove. 
forward and made ‘lear confessi f his past | Its exquisitely-moulded pinions hang lifeless from its 
orward and made a clear confession of his past | sides; the head bends gently forward ; the tiny bill, 
offenses, and promised to enlist on the Lord’s | tipped with a delicate carmine, almost touches 
ppe 
side from that time forward; and in token of | snow-white breast; while the expression of the entire 
his sincerity joined the church. At the close of | image (and it requires no stretch of the imagination to 


“ee | see the expression) seems the very incarnation of meek- 
the ‘‘ effort” Brother D » who had labored as ! ness and ethereal innocence. No one who has seen it 
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can wonder that the early Spanish Catholics, ever on 


the alert for some phenomenon upon which to fasien | 


the idea of a miraculous origin, should have bowed 
down before this matchless flower, and named it 
‘Flor del Espiritu Santo,’ or, ‘The Flower of the Holy 
Ghost,’ nor that the still more superstitious Indian 


should have accepted the imposing title, and ever aft- | 
er have gazed upon it with awe and devotional rever- | 


ence, ascribing a peculiar sanctity even to the ground 


upon which it blossoms, and to the very air which it | 


” 


ladens with its delicious fragrance. 


Unitep States Commissioner Hoyne, of Chi- 
cago, recently had arraigned before him a drunk- 
en fellow, charged with selling liquor without a 
license. The inebriated citizen was told he might 
take his choice—give ail or go to jail. 

‘Can't I just as well [hic!] go to h-ll?” 

‘*That,” replied the Commissioner, ‘“‘is ¢ 
place over which I have no jurisdiction. It is a 
matter that rests entirely with yourself.” 

The Court didn’t even ‘‘ take the papers.” 


THE young gentlemen connected with the Law 
School of the University of New York may find 


in the following a new definition of an important | 


legal term : 
Out in Illinois a Justice of the Peace was re- 


cently elected who is not particularly noted for | 


legal attainments. Wishing to have a little fun, 
a friend asked him what he would do were a 
case of mayhem brought before him for trial ? 
The ‘* Square” looked a little puzzled at first, but 
soon began to look wise, and said: ‘*‘I had a 
case of that kind when I was ‘ Square’ before, so 
I just ordered the fellow to jail, and after stay- 
ing there for a week he was willing to marry the 
girl!” That, we suppose, is about the view of 
it that would be taken by Judge Brady. 

Tue science of terminology, it is gratifying to 
know, is making creditable headway in Ver- 
mont. A septuagenarian correspondent at Ben- 
nington one morning entered the post-office in 


that town during the early part of the rebellion, | 


and asked the postmaster if there was any news. 
‘* Bad, bad!” replied the postmaster; ‘‘ General 
Price has surrounded Fremont’s whole army, but 
Fremont is trying to make a re-trog-a-da move- 
ment to save a part of them!” 


Bisnop C was traveling in a stage-coach, 





while visiting through his diocese, when a pert | 


upstart of a fellow began to berate the Bible. 
The good Bishop was closely muffled up in the 
corner, with his hat drawn over his eyes, and 


apparently asleep. The young skeptic was di- | 


lating on the inconsistency of the Bible with the 
recent discoveries of science, when the Bishop 
roused himself, and asked him to specify some in- 
stance of suchinconsistency. The ready response 
was, “‘ The first chapter of Genesis.” ‘*Ah!” 
said the Bishop, who had discovered the shallow- 
ness of the young man, ‘‘ have you ever read the 
explanation of that account of the creation in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Jaazaniah ?” 
“Yes,” said the man, ‘‘I have read it carefully; 
and, in my opinion, it utterly fails of meeting the 
real point!” The laugh that followed silenced 
the discomfited infidel, and the Bishop retired. 


Ir is seldom that thy friend the Quaker man 
undertaketh to make thee cachinnate; but when 
he doth undertake it, verily he generally carrieth 


| his point. Not long since, ‘‘ down on the Island,” 
a Presbyterian clergyman had been catechising 
a *‘ Friend,” much to the latter’s annoyance, 
| who turned suddenly upon his interrogator, and 
| said, ‘* Let me ask thee a question: Where was 
Jacob going when he was turned ten years of 
age? Canst thou tell that?” 1 
either,” said the clergyman. ‘‘ Yes, I can,” re 
plied the Quaker; ‘‘ he was going into his eleventh 
year !” 


No, hor you 








Tue ‘‘season” at the watering-places is not 
looked forward to with greater anxiety by the 
fashionable world than by landlords and the 
| great army of serving people, who hope to make 
much gain out of those unhappy persons who 
rush up and down the land in quest of pleasure. 
A proprietor at one of these resorts, his house 
then at the full, was on the alert keeping every 
| thing orderly and attractive, and the servants 
under proper discipline. Coming upon a female 
helper of the colored sort, and not liking the 
bouquet that seemed to exhale from her person, 
he exclaimed, somewhat testily: ‘‘ Why, Rose, 
| what’s the matter? You smell badly! Go and 
wash yourself!” ‘‘ Well, Sah, it may be so; 
ordinarily I takes a bath on de erx of de season, 
but dis year I forgot ’em; I goes now and take 
one, suah!” And though not on ‘de eve of de 
season,” she soon ‘‘emerged from the bath” as 
sweet as though steeped in the ** Balm of a Thou 
sand Flowers.” 





A CORRESPONDENT who took some interest in 
the proceedings of the recent great Council of 
Bishops of the Catholic Church at Rome, men 
tions that the subject of schisms came up-—as it 
always does at such Councils — for discussion. 
He thinks, also, that people make somewhat of 
a mistake who imagine that religious schisms can 
be put down by witti-cisms. 


Wuewn A. J. Smith was ordered, in 1864, to 
take charge of the loose ends of Sherman's troops 
along the Mississippi, and go to Canby’s aid, he 
telegraphed on reaching Cairo to General Hal 
| leck as follows: 
| **7T am here in command of the ‘ wandering 
| tribes of Israel,’ without number and without 
|name. My corps badge is a comet.” 

Halleck answered : 

“‘Conginue in your exodus until you reach 
| the land of Canby, where you will be given both 
| @ name and a number.” 

‘*Smith’s Guerrillas” was the name, and the 
‘¢ Sixteenth Corps” was the number which they 
eventually got. 


| 


| 
A CERTAIN maiden lady, who was remarkable 
{for the quantity rather than the quality of her 
| conversation, had a fashion common to great 
talkers, of throwing in certain superfluous ex- 
pressions to fill up the gaps, one of which was, 
‘“*If I'm spared,” when detailing her plans for 
the future. She was also great on funerals; and 
when any of her kindred happened to be taken 
sick, she was very apt to call on the undertaker 
| and the sexton, to make certain preliminary prep- 
arations for the approaching interment. Once, 
when somewhat unwell, meeting this latter*func- 
tionary, she unburdened her mind thus: ‘* Our 
| ground, you know, is pretty well filled up—there 


eet. 
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are thirty-nine of our family lying in it already ; 
but I want to tell you beforehand that I myself 


intend to be laid in my mother’s grave—if I'm | 


spared 


Tue Rey, C—— D—— is the gifted and pop- 
ular young rector of one of the most fashionable 
churches in the neighboring city of P——. At 
a certain Ciiristmas season the devoted mammas 


and maidens of the congregation testified their | 


admiration by the gift of fifty pairs of slippers. 
D had them arranged in variegated rank 
and file in one of his apartments, for exhibition 
to his friends. One of them, on viewing the em- 
broidered trophies, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, D 
the ladies must think you are a centipede !” 

Every one in Batavia knows ‘‘ Old Fenton,” 
or ‘‘ The Governor,” as the boys call him. He 
is the executive ofticer of the village pound. In 
the administration of matters pertaining to that 
branch of the public service he enjoys the conti- 
dence of his fellow-citizens, and is esteemed ‘* in 
telligent, honest, and faithful to the Constitu 
tion.” <A decent regard for veracity compels us 
to say that his personal appearance would be in- 
accurately described if we were to call it engag- 
ing; for his body is long, his face is long, and 
his nose is very long. ‘The latter peculiarity, 
however, must not be spoken of too lightly, for 
Shakspeare, in ‘‘ A Winter's Tale,” makes Au- 
tolycus say: ‘* A good nose is requisite to smell 
out work for the other senses.” Besides its 
length, the general get-up of Fenton’s nose is 
wonderful. <A stranger on viewing it the first 
time is struck with it as something awful. And 
Fenton knows it, and laughs at it, and stutters 
jokes about it—as, for example: On one occa- 


: ‘ remy | 
sion, last winter, the day ‘being very cold, he 


went into a bar-room where a number of stran- 
gers were seated. One of them seeing that 
his usually rose-colored proboscis was evidently 
touched with frost, mentioned that fact. The 
** Governor” drew his long face to its fullest ex- 
tent and replied: ‘* Wa’al, I ain’t to b-b-blame 
if ‘tis. J r-r-rubbed it as fur’z I e-could reach!” 


At another time he was wheeling a barrow 
toward the railroad dépét. Seeing a portly, 


well-dressed stranger, with satchel in hand, | 


coming up town, he quietly sat down on his 
load and awaited his arrival. When the trav- 
eler came up the ‘‘Governor” said: ‘I s-say, 


friend, I wish you’d b-b-brush that fly off my | 


nose, J c-c-can't get to him!” 


Mr. VANDERHEYDEN, of Flatbush, is more | 


distinguished for his wealth than his learning, 
and is more felicitous in the selection of his in- 
vestments than in the choice of his words. On 
one occasion he astonished a worthy dealer in 
musical instruments by informing him that he 
wished to purchase a terrapin for his daughter. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that he was 
not in quest of the species of tortoise named, but 
a construction for auricular torture, now happily 
extinct, then called a seraphin. 


Ag an original expression of heavy grief we 
doubt if any thing more touching has been read 
than the following, of a crushed heart in Star 
City, Nevada. Mrs, E——, of that place, an 


, | I didn’t enjoy myself as well as I have at 
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eccentric old lady, recently rushed into the roc m 
of a relative, and without waiting for the u 
salutations, said : 
1 Well, John’s dead!” [Her husband. 
| **Dead! Is it possible ?” 
} **Yes; dead! Died last night! Want y 
all to come to the funeral. ‘The Masons 
Odd Fellows are going to turn out, and wi 
have a beautiful time.” 

Deaths being of rare occurrence in the sett}; 
ment, of course every body went to the fur 
Next day somebody remarked to the old 
that there was a large turn-out. 

** Yes, indeed there was,” she replied ; 
| funerals, the hoss¢ s cut up sol” 
| CommoporeE CHAUNCEY, during the v f 

1812, commanded for a portion of the time the 
fleet on Lake Ontario, and had the extremely 
good fortune never during that period to ex 
change a hostile shot with the enemy. Ther 
were a great many uncharitable enough to blam« 
the Commodore for this, as they believed he was 
rather anxious that such should be the case. 

Several years after the war he was placed in 
charge of a navy yard, and one day cau 
youngster, with a basket, gathering chips. Walk 
ing up to him he snatched the basket from his 
hand, and in rough tones ordered him to le 
the premises at once, while he confiscated his 
property for his presumption in entering on tl 
forbidden ground. The little fellow b: 
away from him until assured that he wa 
yond danger, when he called out, ‘* Keep 
basket, if you want it! It is the only; 


ever took ts 


At a recent session of the Sunday-school 
Ashley a good brother was called upon to ad 
dress the pupils. He adopted the collog 
style, and succeeding in eliciting ready answi 
to questions on the character of Joseph, Daniel, 
and other Scripture personages. Having spok- 
en of Samson’s catching the foxes, he asked 
where he could have procured strings enough to 
tie so many tails together. A little sharp-fac: 
fellow, with voice like a fife, replied: ** Shinn 
| one!” Obviously the proper mode. 


d 
} 
a 


Every body knows that a very high degree of 
culture isinsisted upon by the ladies who are at the 
head of our fashionable female seminaries. An 
undergraduate of one of these institutions—we 
shall not say whether in New York or Brooklyn 
| —was one evening in the parlor when the con- 
versation of a small circle turned upon the dra- 
ma. After mention had beer made and criti- 
cism indulged in on several of Shakspeare’s 
plays, our young lady was asked: ‘‘ Have you 
ever seen Beoth?” ‘*No,” was the reply, **! 
have not yet seen Booth played, but have heard 
it very highly spoken of. I intend to hear it the 
very first opportunity !” 

Ir is ever the case with the true Christian that 
}as calamities fall upon him his faith and hope 
|increase. Not many miles from ‘‘ the natural 
sea-port of Maine” there lived a good brother of 
the Methodist persuasion, whose misfortunes only 
served to illustrate the truth of this statement. 
Speaking, one Sunday evening, of the mysteri- 
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us but all-wise dispensations of Prov idence, he | 


exhorted the brothers and sisters to have faith 
and trust under all circumstances. ‘* My house 
and barn,” said he, ‘“‘have recently been de- 
stroyed by fire, together with two vs aluable horses. 
My ‘des ir wife has also j just been called aw: Ly, and 
now another horse has gone; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, I never felt more resigned in my 
life!” Blessed faith! Wife and horses all gone, 
yet resignation and confidence triumphant! 


Tue father of the late General Wadsworth 
was noted for his very dark complexion. Near 
his estate dwelt a distinguished Indian chief and 
his wife. The chief died, and his widow sur- 
vived him. One day, when Wadsworth was 
passing, he jocosely remarked to her that as she 
was a widow and he a widower perhaps the best 
thing they could do would be to unite their for 
tunes. ‘The old lady looked quietly at kim a 
moment and said: **I had made up my mind 
that the next time I married it should be to a 
vhite man.” Wadsworth laughed and passed 


One of the beautiful resorts of Philadelphians | 


is Laurel Hill Cemetery, to reach which you 
drive along the old Ridge Road turnpike. A 
few days since a Quakerian resident was taking 
a visiting friend out to see the romantic scenery 


ladmire the beautiful monuments with which | 


it is embellished. A funeral procession happen 
ing to be passing through the toll-gate, the vis- 
itor asked : 

‘Do the carriages pay toll ?” 

ad No.” 

‘On what ground ?” 

* On thé burial-ground !” was the reply ; which 
appeared to be so far satisfactory as to render 
further interrogatory not warranted by the exi- 
gencies of the occasion. 

One of the most important events in our boy- 
life is when for the first time we “play horse.” 
Mounted on the high-mettled lath, we cavorted 
around with ‘* mingled feelings of pride and 
pleasure.” Ah! the boldness with which we 
bestrode that lath! the confidence of our gallop ! 
the stern resolution with which we reined in! 
We are reminded of the glorious past by being 
informed of an equestrian spectacle recently en- 
acted at Elk Grove, Indiana: A bright boy of 
three summers was ** playing horse” with some 
companions, one of whom found a horse-tail, 
which had been used for brushing off flies from 
the animal. Seeing this a brilliant idea struck 
Johnny, who stretched himself up and said : 

‘Now, Ralph, hold it behind you and then 
hick?” 

Nort a thousand years ago, at a party given 
by one of our great bankers, who had made his 
millions on government securities—five-twenties 
and the like—a lady wit pointed out to her com- 
panion, also a banker, the wife of the host, re- 
marking: ‘*What a splendid creature! She 
ought to be a countess!” ‘Oh yes; beautiful 
enough and clever enough ; but perhaps she pre- 
fers to be a discountess !” 


Durine the rebellion many of the members 
of the Mariners’ Church in Boston enlisted for 


shape and clear up tot 
was so long-winded I couldn’t ch ake him off in 
time !” Young B 
young person, was rather proud, and thought the 
liturgy a little defective; but he came back ** in 
good shape,” even if he was not thus prayed f 
and is now doing good service in the cause. 


little knot of ladies, seated in the parlor of Le 
land’s hotel, were discussing the subject of a1 
riage. One of the party, a single young lady, 
said: ‘** Matches are made in heaven.” ‘* Very 
likely,” was the quiet rejoinder of a married lac 
| her friend, 
other place!” 
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the war; among them young B , who had 
endeared himself to all by bringing many within 
its walls. It was intended, one 
ing, that some allusion should be made 
good works, as he was to leave next day; 
nothing was said. At the close of the mee 
some one inquired why this was thus; to which 
the clergyman replied: ** I'll tell you what it is ; 
I was going to have B ey for i 
hé 


Sabbath even 





handle, but that W 


, although a very excellent 


Dvrine the recent ‘‘ season” at 





‘and they are often dippr / in the 


Many years ago, in the early settlement of a 





village in Old Cheshire, New Hi impshire, a cul 
prit was brought before Squire S ,a “Jus 
tice of the Peace and Quorum,” and ordered to 


jail to await action of the Court. 

‘* Why don’t you take the prisoner off?’ de 
manded the Squire of the sheriff. 

‘If the Court please, I can’t take him to jail 
without a mittimus.” 

** Well, then,” replied the Squire, ‘* take min 
from under the shed, but be sure and return it 





safely !” 
This ‘* mittimus” of the Squire’s was a razeed, 
square-topped old chaise; and in that town ar d 


throughout all the region pouna about, even unto 
this day, that style of vehicle is called a ** mit 
timus.”’ 

An indefinite postponement of religious ser\ 
ices was recently announced in a church at Sat 
atoga Springs. “The edifice was undergoing r¢ 
pairs, and the congregation met for worship in 
the basement. During the morning service the 
worthy pastor made this announcement: ‘* Ou 
usual afternoon services will be suspended until 
we can meet in the sa 


tuary above !” 

Tue rector of a 1 parish not a thousand 
miles from Boston had Brother to preach for 
him, with whom he had exchanged. The Brother 
neglected to tie his horse in the shed sufficiently 
strong, and he strayed. Most unfortunately the 
text of his sermon was that passage inJob: ‘O 
that I knew where I could find him,” etc. No 
sooner had the text been announced than a good 
man arose, with great solemnity, and informed 
the minister that the horse had been found— 
when and where. 


On another occasion, when the bishop of the 
diocese made his annual visit to the church, there 
was an uncommonly large congregation. One 
good lady had come from a neighboring town in 
the daily stage, requesting the driver to call for 
her at the church. In the midst of the sermon 


the driver put his head into the door, exclaim 
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680 HARPER’S NEW M(¢ 
ing, with a stentorian voice: ‘‘ Is there a woman 
here who wants to go to 


Durine the recent trial of Kane for arson, 
while the jury were out deliberating, Mr. James 
T. Brady, who had defended the prisoner with 


his accustomed ability and eloquence, sat quietly | 


conversing with a friend. Pointing first to the 
prisoner, and then to the Judge (Ingraham), he 
said, sotto voce: ‘* Kane and ‘able!’” 

His Honor, overhearing it, replied, in an un- 
der-tone: ‘‘ I hope Kane won’t kill ‘able.’” 

“Oh no,” answered Mr. Brady; ‘‘and we 
don’t mean that ‘able’ shall kill Kane!” 

‘* He’s incap-able of doing that,”’ impertinent- 
ly suggested a by-stander. And then a subdued 


smile—one of old Leatherstocking’s ‘‘ inward 
chuckles”—beamed over the phizes of the party. 


A BAGGAGE-MAN on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago Railroad, known throughout that 
region as ‘‘ Jim,” occasionally indulges in re 
marks of a jocular sort. During the rebellion, 
when Western pulpits were too generally made 
political rostrums, Jim met some old friends 
traveling on the cars. After inquiring about old 
acquaintances and talking over old times, one 
of the party asked, ‘* by -the-way, how’s polities 
around here?” ‘* Well,” replied Jim, ‘* I'll be 
darned if I know, for Z haven’t been to church in 
more’n a month!” 

Or all the filthy habits in the ‘orld tobacco- 
chewing is one of the filthiest. Yet how prompt- 
ly and cheerfully the chewers bring forth their 
littie tin-foil packages, and minister to each 
citer’s cravings! And how the quid-chewers 
benevolently overlook their squirting practices, 
especially in places of amusement, railroad-cars, 
ete. On the New York Central travels a pleas- 
ant-mannered conductor—a neat, tidy man, in 
every thing excepting the weed. One morning, 
shortly after his train had started, he entered a 
car which. was ‘‘bran-new” and gorgeous in its 
adornments. 
to the zinc around the stove, the brightness of 
which had been sadly dimmed by the filthy ex- 
pectoration of some tobacco-chewer. 


be heard by all in the car, demanding to know 


His attention was at once drawn | 


Looking | 
around with a frown, he spoke loud enough to | 
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‘* Yes, she always makes her appearance just 


before the sermon.” 
| ‘** Have you ever talked with her about it?” 
| **Oh yes, but she says she can't come to 
church till the chores are over.” 

‘** What does she mean by ‘ chores ?’” 

**Oh, she means the prayers; for she has told 
me repeatedly that the prayers are ‘ chores.’’ 

It seems to be clear that this sister is sound on 
|the Ritualistic dispute, being against forms of 
| any sort; all she wants is the sermon. 


| Iw a certain bailiwick in Michigan resides an 
| individual who, on account of the smallness of 
his cranium, is called ‘‘Pin Head.” He had 
been taken ill with a disease that indicated pro- 
tracted confinement and the necessity of a con- 
| stant attendant—a duty that should have been 
| performed by his wife, but the relations of that 
excellent female to her liege being only those of 
**respectful tenderness,” she was absent fi 
home, and had no particular anxiety to rust 
back to it. Her style toward ‘* P. H.” was not 
|gushing. After two weeks had expired without 
a visit from her he mentioned the fact to the doc- 
tor in a manner that indicated a certain degree 
of wrathiness, saying: ‘If Polly don’t come 
pooty soon I'll get a bill of devotion from her!” 


Tue pastor who sends the foregoing informs 
| us that Mrs. Prouty recently lost her husband, a 
| very good man, to whom she was much attached. 
|_A few days after the funeral the sexton brought 
in his bill: 

For Digging Grave 

‘* My gracious !” exclaimed the woman, ‘‘ you 
don't charge two dollars for diggin’ a grave i 
such a soft spot as that? Why, Ida done it for 
|a dollar myself!” 


AmonG the many pleasing and picturesque 
sights along the shores of Lake Superior the eye 
of the tourist lingers at La Pointe. An old 
Jesuit mission-church is still standing amidst 
other marks of the early settlers. In the adjacent 
burial-ground may be seen a tombstone with the 
| following inscription : 

“This stone was erected to the memory of - . 
who was shot as a mark of esteem by his surviving 


| relatives.” 


who had been guilty of so dirty a trick? No} 


one replied. 


young man tremblingly said: ‘‘I did it, but I 
**All right!” said the Conductor, quietly, his 
face relaxing into a smile—‘* Give us a chaw !” 
And that deceitful conductor paid no more atten- 
tion to the nasty performance, but went on 
**chawing” and calling out ‘* Tick-ets!” 


Ir is gratifying in this Protestant country to 
know that Puseyism, Ritualism, and the proposi- 
tion to go generally into the clerical millinery- 
business is beginning to attract attention in the 
right quarter—-from oar mothers. Two clergy- 
men who acknowledge the Episcopal jurisdiction 
of Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, were con- 
versing not long since on Church matters, when 
one of them asked : 

** Does the wife of your junior warden come 
to church now ?” 


: . | 
He repeated the question in more 
angry tones, when a meek and scared-looking | 


TuHat doctrines are ‘‘ proved orthodox by 
apostolic blows and knocks,” is as cordially as- 
sented to by the ‘‘ muscular Christians” of our 
day as it was by the poet who originally versified 
that statement. We were not, however, prepared 
|to admit that pugilism and piety were synony- 
| mous terms until we received information from 

a friend in the country that the pastor of his 
church—rather a ‘‘ sensation” preacher—in one 
of his sermons made frequent allusion to those 
celebrated ex-‘‘ pounders” Heenan and Sayers. 
A lady of another denomination was speaking of 
this in the presence of Miss Jemima Brown, one 
of the sensation minister’s flock, when Miss Je- 
mima turned sharply and confronted the lady 
with—‘‘I guess if your church-members read the 
Bible you'd know all about it; ‘tain’ likely Mr. 
|——— would have said any thing about those 
patriarchs, Heenan and Sayers, if he hadn't read 
about ’em in the Bible!” 
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